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IN DEATH'S DESPITE. 
BY CELIA THAXTSER. 


Warner departs the perfume of the rose? 
Into what life dies musie’s golden sound ? 
Year after year earth’s long procession goes 
To hide itself beneath the senseless ground. 
Upon the grave’s inexorable brink, 
Amazed with loss, the human creature 
stands ; 
Vainly he strives to reason or to think, 
Left with his aching heart and empty hands. 
He seeks bis lost in vain. There comes no 
sound ; 
Darkness and silence all his sense confound. 


Till in Death’s roll-call stern he hears bis 
name, 
In turn he follows and is lost to sight ; 
Though comforted by Love and crowned by 
“Kame, ~ 
He hears the summons dread no man may 
slight. 
Sweetly and clear above his quiet grave 
The birds shall sing, unmindful of his dust; 
Softly, in turn, the long green grass shall 
wave 
Over his fallen head. In turn, he must 
Submit to be forgotten, like the rest, 
Though high the heart that beat within his 
breast. 


The rose falls and the music’s sound is gone ; 
Dear voices cease, and clasp of loving hands; 
Alone we stand when the brief day ts done, 
Searching with saddened eyes carth’s dark- 
ening lands. 
Worthless as is the lightest fallen leaf 
We seem, yet constant as the night’s first 
star 
Kindles our deathless hope, and from our grief 
Is born the trust no misery can mar, 
That Love shall lift us all despair above, 
hall conquer Death, yea, Love, and only 
Love! 





THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION HyY- 
GIENICALLY CONSIDERED. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 


THERE are several different ways in 
which the health and vigor of any organ- 
ism may approximately be tested. Of 
these different ways I here mention three: 

First, you may observe the capacity of 
the organism to expel from itself ele- 
ments entering it that are essentially for- 
eign and unassimilable. 

Secondly, you may observe its capacity 
to assimilate and incorporate elements that 
properly belong to its structure. 

Thirdly, you may observe its capacity to 
endure, without serious injury to itself, the 
intrusion and presence of elements that 
resist its assimilative and appropriative 
activity. - 

I propose that we apply these three tests, 
successively, to the Baptist denomination 
in America, with a view to estimating in 
what degree that denomination may be 
supposed still to possess the vigor of sur- 
vival and growth. 

Let us begin with that test of vitality 
which consists in the capacity of an organ- 
ism to rid itself of intruding elements es- 
sentially foreign to its constitution. I do 
not now mean the ability to do this in the 
exercise of a desperate paroxysmal effort, 
by which the organism itself may be almost 
fatally convulsed. I refer rather to the 
quiet, orderly, normal, and habitual pro- 
cesses of life, in virtue of which, without 
, Strain to the body, the element that has 
entered it, but does not properly belong to 
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it, is gently and decisively rejected. When 
there is a kind of convulsive agony of ex- 
pulsion exerted—as, for example, in the case 
of a deadly poison, between which and the 
very secret of life there is suddenly waged 
a balanced and doubtful duel—that is a 
sign of vitality, to be sure, but of vitality 
in danger of being overpowered. On the 
other hand, if the progress of the functions 
of life is so steady and strong as to persist, 
unconscious of impediment, without inter- 
mission, like the working of mechanism 
regulated by a balance-wheel heavy enough 
to supply momentum coustantly more than 
equal to any resistance; if, I say, the vital 
progress is thus steady and strong, flinging 
off easily and with no shock whatever 
proves not to -be homogeneous with the 
structure of the organism, why, then the 
health and vigor of that organism are 
shown to be pretty much everything that 


could be desired. 
It would be more simple and natural to 


proceed with the application of our test, in 
the present case, by mentioning individ- 
ual illustrative instances. These it would 
be very easy to adduce; but it might seem 
invidious, and I forbear. Each reader will 
supply illustrations for himself. Certain 
it is that the Baptist denomination in 
America has manifested a remarkable 
capacity to eliminate elements ineducibly 
foreign, which had for a time attached 
themselves to it, and which during that 
time imposed upon a wide public of ob- 
servers, as well as, very likely, also 
upon themselves, the impression that 
they actually belonged to its body. 
Again and again, within a decade of 
years, not to go further back, it has 
fallen out that ministers calling them- 
selves Baptist, and no doubt supposing 
themselves Baptist, having gone through a 
period of restlessness within the pale of the 
denomination (the denomination itself so 
calm, meantime, as doubtless still further 
to disturb these uneasy souls with the con- 
trast of its own repose and immobility, re- 
fusing to feel their agitation, much more 
to partake of it), have, at length, found 
themselves insensibly projected along the 
line of their own tangential inclinations, 
quite without the orbit of the parent body, 
all in a manner to have transmitted scarce 
reactive sensation enough behind them to 
apprize that body that anything had been 
happening to anyone. It was the self- 
conserving force of the denomination, nat- 
urally and normally disposing of elements 
that were not of it and that could not con- 
tribute to its strength. These brethren 
went forth from us because they were not 
of us. They would have remained, but 
that the body did not need them and 
freely let them’ go. They were out 
of their true place among us. This we 
knew better than they knew it them- 
selves. We waited tolerantly, and they 
withdrew, unconsciously persuaded by our 
behavior to take this action of their 
own accord. They were completely sepa 
rated and insulated within the body before 
they withdrew. As while they remained 
the body was whole and sound without 
them, so their withdrawal was attended by 
no rent or schism of the body. They went 
quite alone, and they drew no following 
after them. The Baptist body is not. ap- 
preciably either weaker or strongér-by:the, 
change; but the change has bifown ‘the 
body’s strength. The vitality of the de- 
nomination is proved to be vigosous-erotigh, 
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of ejection, and certainly without violence 
of recoil. This is preciscly as it should be 
with an organism full of health and 
strength. So much for the test of its vigor 
consisting in the capacity exhibited by the 
Baptist denomination to eliminate adventi- 
tious elements, not properly belonging to 


its body. 
But a sound organism ought to exhibit 


its sound condition by something more 
than its expulsive power exerted upon alien 
elements. It ought also to be capable of 
reducing to agreement with itself and sub- 
duing to its own nurture elements super- 
ficially disposed to resist but, nevertheléss, 
fundamentally adapted to experience this 
appropriation of themselves. Apply this 
test of vitality to the Baptist denomination, 
and you will not find the denomination 
wanting. 

To every reflecting mind, at all convers- 
ant with recent religious history, inatances 
will readily occur of Baptist ministers, 
temporarily affected with a desire to be 
irregularly free in demonstration of fra- 
ternal fellowship with the unbaptized, be- 
yond what the well-considered usage of 
their denomination in this country would 
approve, who, after a season of moral and 
intellectual ferment, indicative at once of 
honésty, of activity, and of immature con- 
viction on their part, have cleared them- 
selves and settled serenely down into en- 
lightened and tranquil accord with the 
opinion of the majority of their brethren. 
These ministers were really of us, and 
they could not extricate themselves from 
us. The assimilative attraction of the 
great Baptist body for its own was too 
much forthem. They yielded to the stress 
that was stronger. They stretched for a 
little the elastic bond that bound them to 
us; but the retractile elasticity drew them 
back, The test of soundness and vigor in 
an organism which lies in the capacity of 
that organism to overcome reluctance to 
be assimilated, displaying itself in elements 
that really belong to its structure, is thus 
completely satisfied in application to the 
body of American Baptists. 

But, besides being equal to the task of 
expelling alien aid hostile elements hap- 
pening to adhere or intrude; and besides 
being equal to the task of subjugating ele- 
ments esseatially kindred that for a time 
resist assimilation, an. organism. really 
healthy and robust ought, moreover, to be 
able, if occasion arise, to go on thriving 
even though elements not friendly, that 
have thrust themselves in obstinately, re- 
main, refusing alike to be gently rejected 
and tobe hospitably subdhed. This. test 
of its vitality the Baptist denomination in 
America will well bear to have applied. 
The kindly strength with which the body 
refrains from exerting itsel& violently to 
expel, and yet imperturbably proceeds to 
prosper without expelling, is, to him who 
knows how to regard it aright, a most edi- 
fying spectacle. The dissident brethren 
find themselves free within the denomina- 
tion; their freedom there, however, some- 
what conforming to a.famous image for the 
freedom enjoyed. by the will amid the al- 
leged environment of fatal condition. 
They. are, like a drop of water, fruitlessly 
free in the heart of arock. That drop can 
move, but only within itself, by mutual 
idterperctration of its particles. So these 
bsctbrem can agitate; but it is only them- 
selves that they affect, and not‘all the mass 
of the dengajnation that encloses them, 
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their freedom, while it does effectually nul- 
lify their power. They remain safely en- 
cysted, neither harmed nor harming, with- 
in the great generous body that they will 
not abandon and that will not expel them. 

The Baptist denomination—tried by 
whichever one of the three tests named—ts, 
I submit, in a fairly sound and hopeful 
condition. 

ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

—_———_—a 


WHAT WAS GAINED AT CHICAGO? 
BY EX-PRESIDENT THEODORE D. WOOLSEY. 


EveERyYBoDy, except those wonderfully 
wise men who prophesy after the event, 
was surprised at the nomination of Mr. 
Garfield at Chicago. Tosome of theim- 
mediate actors the sudden turn must have 
been like a clap of thunder out of the blue 
sky. And the beauty of the Nemesis was 
that the friends of Mr. Grant materially, 
if not essentially, aided what they did uot 
at all desire. There have been before per- 
sons recommended, in the eonventions for 
nominating chief magistrates of the Union, 
who were at first almost without. strength, 
and were indebted to a hopeléss complica- 
tion, or a refusal to compromise on the 
part of a dominant faction, for their ultt. 
mate selection. Such things will be always 
happening. When men meet in bodies of 
six or seven hundred, they must have dif- 
ferent preferences, and they cannot predict 
what the various portions of the conven- 
tions will do, when they find that their own 
candidates cannot carry a majority. The 
result will be, it is quite likely, the union 
of smaller fractions against one of the im- 
portant candidates; the selection of aman 
whom many might have esteemed worthy 
of the place but nobody thought of for it. 

For ourselves, we are glad that Mr. Gar- 
field could scarcely be considered as a can- 
didate before the Convention until after 
many ballots. He has, in one. sense, no 
constituency in the Republican party, and, 
in another. sense,.a very vast body within 
his party are his constituents. Again, 
there was no discussion of his merits and 
character in preparation for the ballot; and, 
therefore, no undue hostility or partisan- 
ship in his case. There were many who 
would have said that they would be glad 
to see him in any political station; but 
there were none who took him up as the 
candidate who, if successful, would reward 
them for their services to him. © He, there- 
fore, if elected, will be free from obliga- 
tions which triumvirs or decemvirs must 
impose on a man who is in their peculiar 
keeping. It may be that such a candidate 
will not call forth the enthusiasm of. the 
people as much as one who is pushed by a 
few zealous friends of vast influence; but 
he has more than one advantage over a 
man who is in the hands. of others. 

But, dismissing this course of thought, 
we wish to suggest some considerations 
touching the advantages to the country 
which seem likely to attend on the present 
result: And, first of all, it is of, very great 
importance for the future .good of the 
country that the third-term experiment has 
been again defeated, and defeated, it is to 
be hoped, forever. No one can seriously 
doubt that the movements_of.the. distin- 
guished man in whose favor this hazardous 
venture has been attempted had been un- 
der the advice of substantially the same 
clique which has lately damaged him se 
much by their political arrogance and dom 
ineering spirit. He has returned in dus 
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season from his triumphal march across 
the world, with the prestige gained by his 
new laurels in peace; and now a new term 
of office is solicited in vain for him by 
those who did not all of them contribute 
to make his second term eavory before. 


And here may we be allowed to deviate 
from our direct course of thought to the 
subject of a third term fora few moments. 
The managers for Mr. Grant, undeterred 
by the fll success of four yearsago, brought 
him forward again, not believing that the 
feeling about a third term was much more 
than a childish, traditionary prejudice, 
which would be taken hold of by another 
faction of the Republican party, in order 
to defeat their opponents in the convention. 
Had these gentlemen persuaded the majori- 
ty of the Convention to disregard this 

“prejudice, or this reverence for a venerable 

opinion limiting constitutional power, it 
is altogether probable that the Government 
in all ite departments would have passed 
over to the other side; or, if that had not 
happened, that the dislike and distrust 
created by the attempt to enforce the unit 
rule would have split asunder the party 
itself. We must, therefore, look on the 
defeat of thie attempt as a most happy 
event, without which the life of the party 
could not have been prolonged; and as 
establishing a precedent in the party against 
political tricks which tend to subvert a free 
election by the people. And what poor 
calculators this result shows the leaders 
and controllers of parties to be! 


The attempts made to give Mr. Grant a 
new term of office lead one to ask whether 
such plans in future ought not to be pre- 
vented, in the way of constitutional law. Is 
it not time to limit eligibility for the office 
of President toa single term, whether of 
four or of six years? And, since a person 
who has held this office and goes out of it 
into private life is unfitted for the ordi- 
nary occupations of men and placed at a 
disadvantage by his very honors (‘‘ unable 
to dig, to beg ashamed ”), would it not be 
a constitutional provision reflecting honor 
on the country to give to such a mana 
pension for the rest of his life large enough 
to keep him above poverty? For one, the 
writer would be glad to see every living ex- 
president of the United States thus pen- 
sioned. 

But, to return to recent events, the Chi- 
cago Convention has shown, if we. are not 
deceived, the increasing strength of polit- 
ica) principle and honor in controlling par 
ties. I say controlling; and yet that is too 
strong a word. I would rather say that 
men are beginning to fear thai the dema- 
gogue’s arts—such as packing conventions, 
governing parties through the least-scrupu- 
lous understrappers, influencing votes by 
some kind of bribe—every device, in short, 
which appeals to bald self-interest, rather 
than to the good of the country—men are 
beginning to fear, [ say, that such arts will 
not be endured hereafter by considerable 
fractions, made up of the most upright men 
of both parties. When once this shall be- 
come anelement in political calculations, 
honor and honesty will begin to rise up 
toward par. And if one-party puts its best 
men forward by the most honorable arts, 
the other will be compelled, more or less, 
to do thesame; otherwise it will be in dan- 
ger of losing those who give it respectabil- 
ity, as well as its character for uprightness. 

The selection of Mr. Garfield at Chicago 
was something like that of Mr. Hayes, four 
years before, in that both came before the 
country perfectly free, neither of them 
having when the Convention opened, still 
lees beforehand, an expectation that his 
name would be brought before the country. 
They could strike no bargains, if they 
would, or enter into any premature declara- 
tion of what their policy would be, if 
elected. Mr. Hayes had this additional 
security of his freedom; he declared openly 
his purpose not to stand fora second elec- 
tion. He had a right, unquestionably, to 
do this or to abstain from doing this. In 
his peculiar circumstances, when the elec- 
tion was, at length, decided, to make this 
announcement was perhaps the part of 
high wisdom; at least, he thereby aided 
the quiet and success of his own adminis- 
tration. And how his course was made 
smooth by having no managers or friends 
to work in his cause until it became the 


cause of the party 


clique, no triumvirate, no ‘‘ king-maker” 
Warwick who can remind him of past 
services or tempt him by his sense of grat- 
itude to give up a part of his independence. 
Owing to the turn of things in the Re- 
publican conventions of 1876 and 1880, the 
‘prospects of reform in the politics of that 
party are much betterthan they were. a few 
hyeare ago. And, as all political reforms 
must originate in one of the two parties 
which in a democracy are contending for 
the contro! of the government, the respon- 
sibility now rests with the Republican party 
. whether its members will purify politics 
still further, or leave control in the hands 
of men who have the traditional know- 
ledge and skill of party management in 
their hands, and who greatly underestimate 
the importance of the principles and 
measures for which a large number of the 
educated, the thoughtful, and the more 
upright have been for some time contend- 
ing. Will, for instance, the civil service 
reform be pushed as far as it can be; or will 
the Government fold its hands over this 
very difficult problem, in despair of doing 
more than the little which the present 
honest administration has attempted? 
Shall we have any weakening of that con- 
trol or attempt at control over the Presi- 
dent in regard to the distribution of offices 
among the states, by which many senators 
build up their influence, as an unconstitu- 
tional power? Shall we have a system of 
vassalage in custom-houses and other bu- 
reaus, which degrades him who is appoint- 
ed and turns him from the proper duties 
of his office into a servant of the Govern- 
ment? Shall the mean hope of reward for 
active service inthe routine of the party 
continue to be the highest motive of offi- 
cials? Questions of this kind will be asked 
more and more; and they are sure to be 
asked among the Republicans, because the 
larger share of the principle that exists in 
politics belongs, we are confident, to that 
party. Such questions will not be thrust 
aside by any deprecatory or conciliatory 
process. There is no conciliation possible, 
no compromise possible, between those who 
consider the qualifications of an officeholder 
when appointments are made and those 
who govern caucuses and simply look at 
success. 

We refer to this matter as most impor- 
tant in its relations to the morals of politi- 
cal communities. The duty of the voter, 
the duty of the executive possessed of 
recommendatory or appointing powers, the 
motives with which active politicians seek 
offices for others, the obligations that are 
supposed to rest on officeholders, the 
notions of honor as they become warped 
or overthrown in the arrangements between 
those who have power and those who want 
office—all these and other moral considera- 
tions which so many are thinking of now— 
shall these be discussed and, as faras is prac- 
ticable, be settled for the future; or sball 
there be such a divorce between morals 
and politics as shall lead men who believe 
that righteousness exalts a nation to de- 
apair of and neglect their political duties? 


What we now most want, and what very 
many are sighing and hoping for, is such a 
healthy sentiment diffused among the citi- 
zens that all demagogism ; all corrupt trans- 
actions in procuring votes and procuring 
offices; all the meaner characteristics of 
caucuses, such as caucuses are now; all 
tickets made to gain an election; rather than 
to put intelligent and honest men into 
offices of trust, shall meet with opposition 
and come ere long to a perpetual end. But 
in what way bught this to be effected? 
Shall it be by not voting at all or by 
scratching the vote for a particular person? 
Or shall the insurrection within a party go 
to the length of bringing a new name ora 
new ticket before the people? All these 
means have been adopted in times past by 
impartial, by self-willed, or by disaffected 
members of parties. When in the elections 
of New York last autumn there was a 
scratching on a large scale of the regular 
ticket, this was no superhuman virtue; but 
only the slow revival of a feeling of, re; 4 
sponsibility in politics, roused ‘into; a action t 
by distrust of unscrupulous “of Admifeer: 7 
ing politicians. These men were means of, 








y In this respect Mr. | Chicago. And it is to be hoped that the | aboutus is picture. Walking for rest, the 
Garfield resembles him, There is no | movement against party tyranny and ma- 


chinery, thus favorably begun, will not 
ip But how shall the new movement 

be sped on its way, and be made power 
{whieh shall prevent or oppose wrong or 
trickish political action? Shall it gain its 
jend by the formation for the nonce ora 
‘great party of “‘ seratchers” or “‘ bolters ”? 
Iqwill not deny that occasions may arise 
“when this might be necessary. But, in 
general, a great scratching party rests on 
mere negations and personal dislikes; which 
are right enough and ought to find expres- 
sion, but do not seem, except in extreme 
cases, to be sufficient causes for a breach in 
a party organization. Moreover, if the 
man of the party or of the machine gains 
his office by a vote far below that of others 
on the same ticket, this isa severe rebuke, 
and in future movements of the party he 
will be apt to drop out of consideration. 
But the safe principle, whenever the voters 
shall come to feel that they are not mere 
depositors of a foreordained ballot, is this: 
they are bound, as individuals, to protest 
beforehand; and, when their objections are 
made light of, ought to make their individ- 
ual votes weigh against bad or untrustwor- 
thy men. A silent ballot, with no formal 
political action, the exercise of a free 
choice against caucuses and primary meet- 
ings, will ere long lead the active members 
of a party to better nominations; for it is a 
power which admits of no exact measure- 
ment. But combinations to defeat partic- 
ular men may be ascribed to the active 
jealousy of rivals, and, by awakening 
the spirit of party within a party, may lead 
to their own failure. 

We had not intended at first to say any- 
thing of the distinguished person who was 
nominated at Chicago for the Presidential 
chair; yet we will go outside of our orig- 
inal purpose, which dealt with princi- 
ples, rather than with the men that 
represent them, and will add _ that, 
if long experience in public affairs at 
a time of great trial and danger; if right 
principles on finance and on public money, 
defended with very great ability; if excel- 
lent judgment, fairness of mind, and a 
character on which no aspersion can fasten 
make a man deserving of confidence, then 
the nominee of Chicago is entitled to the 
highest respect and confidence of the 
country. 

New Haven, Conn. 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
TO THE TURQUOISE MINES. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Governor Lzw WaLiace). 








READER, are you the sort of person who 
rushes through life the first passenger on 
the earliest train; who hires the fastest 
coach at Niagara, to exhaust it, the Whirl- 
pool, and Lundy’s Lane in half a day, and 
are then ready to whiz off in the night ex- 
press? If you are, then are we no com- 
pany for each other, and may as well part 
atonce. You are entirely unfit for frontier 
travel and may go this minute. Adios/ 
adios ! 

But you who lingered by the Rapids; 
who have a kindly glance for the smutty 
sentinel at the brake; who do not threaten 
to die when the gentlemanly conductor 
fills the car full and corks it tight as a 
champagne bottle, but live on in order to 
cheer a gasping fellow-martyr; who help 
the medieval lady, of convex outline, trav- 
eling with two geraniums and a canary 
bird, yet keep a sympathetic eye for the 
young pairin the new of the moon, mur. 
muring, as they pass: I, too, have dwelt in 
Arcadia. You are the one I love. Yours 
are the feet, beauteous on the mountain- 
top, that go gypsying with me through this 
New World which Agassiz tell us is the 
Old. 

We travel in a hap-hazard way, varied 
with many a digression, following no train 
but our own fancies. We stop to speak 
with the natives by the way, try to sketch 
a Gifford sunset on a gritty scratch-book, 
and stray from the road for bits of cheat- 
ing. gniea. and flowers which wilt in the 
| gathering change in our hands to dry 
r stalks ‘and grasses. 

.. The, mauptsius are eternally beautiful, 
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grams grass is soft and pleasant under the 
vilgrim’s feet; the sun always shines; the 
days are like the enchanted rooms in the 
fairy castle, each more beautiful than every 
other; the air is balm, and oj, and wine. 

There is nothing pleasanter than such 
travel, unless it be to float between blue and 
blue among the Cyclades, and idly drift 
along the tideless sea, to catch the far echo 
of the syren songs that wooed-the wander- 
jug Ulysses. 

And now for the Turquoise Mines. 

To one who was an early and ardent 
admirer of Lalla Rookh the word tur- 
quoise brings up memories of old or, rather, 
young days among fragrant orchard trees, 
meadows pink and white with clover- 
blooms, and a certain fine-printed, sight- 
destroying volume of the poet whose hun- 
dredth birthday we have just celebrated. 
It is like a fading dream to look from the 
shadowy half-way house at the girl 
embowered among singing birds, reading, 
with dazzled eyes, of swerds inlaid with 
rich marquetry, talismans, and characters 
of the scimitar of Solomon. Arms of 

“ The wild warriors of the Turquoise Hills,” 
who rallied to the white veil and glittering 
banner of the False Prophet. 


The perfumed and sparkling poem, which 


thrilled so many soft hearts at life’s morn- 
ing, is not loved by loversof this age. Only 
the setting generation—and they mainly 
for the sake of old times—read ‘‘ The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan,” and in the twilight 
pensively sing *‘ Araby’s Daughter,” with 
voice not altogether fresh. In the days 
when that fond farewell was first sung it 
was taught that turquoises belonged chiefly 
to the Turkish and Persian Empires. Since 
then the ceaseless delving of the antiquary 
has given to the world such treasure far 
removed from the Shah’s dominions. There 
are mines of high antiquity in Mount Sinai, 
and a bronze finger-ring, of unique pattern, 
set with turquoises, has been discovered in 
the Wady Meghara of that peninsula. It 
dates back to the vague, unreal period of 
the Fourth Dynasty; and amulets of the 
same material are uncarthed in the ruins of 
ancient Egyptian towns. They are found 
in Arabia Petrea, in a stratum of red sand- 
stone, of finer blue and darker shade than 
the Persian, and the visitor of Roman mu. 
geums sees antique cameos and intaglios 
carved in Arabian turquoise, sadly faded 
and tarnished by long burial. Only a few 
in the Vatican still retain their color. 
Those of Khorassan are sold in Russia on 
sticks, tied in bunches like quills, and are 
in demand by jewelers of St. Petersburg, 
for enriching sword-hilts, handles of dag- 
gers, belts, pipes, etc. The Shah is report- 
ed to have in keeping all the finest gems, 
allowing only the inferior grades to leave 


the count 
In a ps old treatise on precious 


stones the turquoise is described as a deli- 
cate and sensitive jewel, which has an affin- 
ity for its owner, changing color with his 
health and varying fortunes. The fact 
that they do change color in a wholly un- 
accountable manner may explain the fanci- 
ful notion. Human hearts are the same 
everywhere and in all ages, and many s 
myth and superstition of the East is repro- 
duced in Mexico—plain testimony that Ori- 
entalism dwelt not alone in its sky and the 
palm trees of the valley. 

It interested me greatly to find the pretty 
legend of the Orient attaches tothe tur- 
quoise of the New World, called by the 
ancient Aztec chalchuite (pronounced chal- 


chew-e-te). 
Like = Asiatic, the Aztecan believed it 


brought good fortune to the wearer, glowed 
in sympathy with the healthful beating of 
his pulse, and ominously paled in prophecy 
of a coming misfortune. The power of 
the Montezumas was absolute, as their do- 
minion was vast; and wherever the green 
banner of the king marked the limit of his 
realm the chalchuite was by imperial de- 
cree forbidden to the commonalty—the 
jewel sacred to the royal house. When the 
five ambassadors from Totonac came to 
the tent of Cortez, at Vera Cruz, they de- 
fied the law (being then at war with the 
fierce and bloody Aztec), and wore the pro- 
scribed jewels—‘“‘gems of bright blue 
stone, in their ears and nostrils.”* 


VY Prescott’s “History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ 
Vol. kL 
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Readers of Prescott will remember his ' bead as an amulet; the degraded Ute loves 


picturesque page describing the city of 
Tezcuco, where North American civiliza- 
tion reached its hight. In the royal palace 
was a hall of justice, called the “ Tribunal 
of God,” where the judge decided impor- 
tant causes and passed sentence of death, 
seated on a throne of rure gold, inlaid 
with the consecrated turquoise. 

The art of cutting gems was carried to 
high perfection by the Aztecs, and the 
carved chalchuite is noted by every writer 
on the Spanish Conquest. 

Father Sahagun calls it a jasper of very 
green color, ‘‘or a common smaragdus,” 
so precious to the infidel that the use of 
them was prohibited by royal edict to any 
but the nobility. ‘‘It represented to them 
everything that was excellent in its kind; 
for which reason they put such a stone in 
the mouth of distinguished chiefs who died,” 
like the coin poetry offered to the grim 
ferryman of the souls of the Greek dead.* 
They were valued by the heathen above 
all earthly possessions, and, therefore, at 
first held in great estimation by the Span- 
iards. The art of polishing them came 
from Heaven, the gift of the god Quetzel- 
coatl, a gentle deity who instructed the 
Aztecs in the use of metals, agriculture, 
and the arts of government. It was in the 
golden age of Anahuac, when an ear of 
Indian corn was as much as one man could 
carry, when the air was filled with the mel- 
ody of birds, the earth with flowers, and 
cotton in the field took of its own accord 
the rich dye of cochineal. Cholula was 
his favorite city, where the massy ruins of 
the temple dedicated to his worship form 
one of the most interesting relics of ancient 
Mexico. By command of the superior dei- 
ties, he took leave of his worshipers on the 
shores of the Mexican Gulf, under promise 
to return, and, entering his wizard skiff, 
made of serpents’ skins, sailed away to the 
looming shores of happy Tlapallan. 

The earliest mention of this historic gem 
is made by the honest old soldier, Bernal 
Diaz. Four chalchuites, counted the most 
precious offerings from his treasury, were 
among the first presents sent by Montezu- 
ma to Cortez. ‘‘A gift to our emperor, de- 
signed as a mark of highest respect, as 
each of them, they assured us, was worth 
more than a wagon-load of gold.” The 
covetous Spaniard was enraptured with the 
gold-dust and jewels, and gave in exchange 
—a sorry return for the munificence of the 
imperial present—a few Holland shirts, and 
a string of trumpery beads, strongly per- 
fumed with musk. 

On sending the priceless Aztecan dia- 
monds, ‘‘ worth four wagon-loads of gold,” 
to Valladolid, it turned out, rather awk- 
wardly for the Spaniards, they were not 
worth so many wagon-loads of earth. 

The gossiping Herodotus of the New 
World alludes to the chalchuite again in 
his narrative of the first meeting of Mon- 
tezuma and Cortez, on the Causeway, at the 
entrance to Mexico, city of enchantment. 
That fatal day, when the force of his own 
genius brought the representative of the 
strongest empire of the Old World face to 
face with the mightiest monarch of the 
New, its pale luster shone dimly in the 
fringe of the canopy held by the caciques 
above the hapless monarch’s head. “A 
canopy of exceeding great value,” says the 
quaint chronicler, “decorated with green 
feathers, gold and silver, chalchuiss tones, 
and pearls, which hung down from a border- 
ing altogether curious to look at.” 

Its delicately-traced veins, occasionally 
of greenish hue, betray a near kinship to 
malachite. This rich-tinted mineral is 
finer than the dark-colored stone of Russia, 
and, though by no means costly as Shylock’s 
turquoise, the chalchuite still holds its high 
repute among the various tribes of the red 
race. 

It is valued by the Navajo beyond the 
garnets and beryls of his own country, and 


* is used ascurrency among the half-civilized 


Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona. 
The Indian girls along the Colorado wear 
it as a love-token in their necklaces; the 
roving and tameless Apache covets a blue 


* Father Sahagun thus describes these Precious 
stones: “Las chalchuites son verdes y no transpa- 
ventes meteladas de blanco, usanias, mucho las prin- 
cipales trayendol: las fi atadas en hilo, y 
aquello es sefal de que es persona noble el que las 
trae.” —“ Iist. de Nuevo Espafia,” ZA. Ht, chap. &. 











its soft glimmer; and when a Mohave chief 
would assume regal splendor, he sticks a 
three-cornered piece of chalchuite in his 
royal nose. 

Such associations fresh in mind, it was 
with extreme pleasure I prepared for an 
excursion to Los Cerillos, where these 
blue-eyed gems are found, the only mines 
as yet discovered this side the Russian seas. 
Twenty-six miles southwest of Santa Fé 
are the long, narrow ranges of gold and 
silver-bearing mountains—Placer, Sandia, 
Manzana, etc.—which form an unbroken 
chain on the eastern side of the Rio Grande. 
Among these are three turquoise mines, 
which anciently supplied the Indian mar- 
ket of North America. 

A roomy ambulance, drawn by four 
mules; various delights, liquid and, solid, 
in a mess-chest; a party of choice spirits, 
like my reader; and a morning such as 
breaks nowhere but over the hills of Para- 
dise and New Mexico—this was our start. 

Our driver was a young Mexican, bear- 
ing a lengthy and musical name, with 
which I shall not serenade you. Juan 
Fresco (Cool John) is a minute fragment of 
it. He was very spruce in a brand-new 
suit of kerseymere, of the sort sold through- 
outthe frontier by Israelites in whom there 
is much guile; a handsome Navajo blank- 
et, closely woven and brightly striped; and 
was happy in possession of a limitless sup- 
ply of corn-husks and powdered tobacco, 
which he rolled into cigarettes and smoked, 
without so much as saying: By your leave. 
Had he known it was impolite, he would 
have implored pardon, with many sweet- 
sounding words. Mexican women smoke 
constantly, as men do, and he does not 
know better. He can live and does live 
on a dollar a week; and, with tortillas, 
onions, red pepper, and once in a great 
while a mutton stew, thrives and drives the 
ambulance. They say that there is Indian 
blood in him; that he is cold as death and 
treacherous as a tiger-cat; but I do not be- 
lieve it. 

In this high, dry country, corresponding 
with Western Asia, the tendency of the 
human body is to Arab leanness, and Juan 
Fresco, who grew to man’s estate under 
this fierce Syrian sun, sitting against the 
mud wall of a Syrian hut, has a soft Syrian 
face. No positive beauty ([have never 
seen out-door people who have); but 
comely features, unchanging, melancholy 
eyes, and a gentle, passive voice, very win- 
some. 

The festal day found Juan Fresco highly 
embellished with a yellow sash tied tightly 
around his waist, securing a long knife 
(navaga) in its folds. Every Spaniard can 
use the knife with skill, and in his hands it 
becomes a dreadful weapon. He can cast 
it with exact aim and unerring certainty 
into a post or into the heart of an enemy, 
at a considerable distance away; and wher- 
ever there is Spanish blood the navaga is 
the favorite weapon, not always concealed 
about his person. Our muleteer took his 
pleasure sadly as any Englishman; but his 
sadness is only for strangers. He is leader 
of the band which goes from house to 
house playing under the windows—the 
sweet Spanish invitation to the ball; gayly 
thrums the guitar at the light fandango; 
and can dance till morning, as well as hold 
his own in any affray that may grow out 
of the wild license of the baile. 


Occasionally he leaped from his seat for 
a pocketful of stones, gathering them as 
the wagon moved on and throwing them 
at the heads of the mules; at the same time 
muttering, on the ledger lines below, 
sacred words mixed with names of saints. 
The Mexican insists a mule cannot be made 
to understand without such urging, and 
they have a proverb: ‘‘Anass’s ears are made 
long in order to catch oaths.” 


[N. B.—There is reason to believe that a 
like superstition attaches to the Army of 
the United States. ] 

Leaving the venerable city of the Pue- 
blos, we crossed the Santa Fé River, which 
in Indiana would be called a spring branch. 
I have often gone overit dry shod. But 
the poverty of the Spanish language allows 
only one word for running water—Rio, 
translated river. The Santa Fé Mountains 
round about us are a part of the great 
Rocky Mountain system, connecting on the 
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north with the Spanish Peaks and Raton 
Mountains, including many whose summits 
are silvered with perpetual snow. A series 
of high, picturesque chains, in the morning- 
glow robed with a transparent purple haze, 
of such exquisite tint one can hardly real- 
ize those airy pyramids in a fair border- 
land between us and _ heaven are, indeed, 
upheavals of earth, veined with quartz and 
based on coarse red granite. 

Words cannot picture aught so fair. 
The faintest violet, the softest heliotrope 
are coarse and hard beside the dreamy, 
poetic color, which appeals to the eye as 
dim eolian soundings touch the ear, charm- 
ing the fancy with vague ideas of a view- 
less beauty within the floating veil. 

I cannot make you understand. Come 
and see the transfiguration which makes 
rock-ribbed hills appear like tents of light, 
lovely enough for angels to rest in on their 
upward flight. 

The plain was smooth asa prairie, and 
our road free of stone. The reader must 
not imagine it lay among Alpine scenery, 
with huge peaks towering to the sky, for- 
bidding our advance, yielding at last to re- 
veal smiling valleys and hidden hamlets, 
nestling close to the hillsides in narrow 
giens. Here all is on the same magnificent 
scale. The plains are broad as the summits 
are high; the refined atmosphere so intense- 
ly clear the light is like a reflection from 
snow. No such extensive views are had in 
Europe or any country where the air holds 
moisture, and sometimes the landscapes 
seem absolutely limitless. 

The Sierras are short, uneven spurs from 
the main line. They have disturbed the 
overlying strata in the shape of mesas 
(tables) of solid rock, which are a distin- 
guishing feature of Rocky Mountain 
scenery, giving it a grotesque, fantastic 
beauty. The process of erosion has formed 
in colossal size copies of the grandest 
structures of man’s art, and towering col- 
umns, temples with sharp pinnacles, scat- 
tered pillars rise abruptly from the center 
of plains desolate and forsaken as the 
wilderners of Engedi—strange and solemn 
sights. In the Painted Desert are snow- 
white mesas, the crate blanche composition 
of the chalk cliffs on the south coast of 
England, which dazzle the eye, reflecting 
the sunlight like palaces of alabaster or of 
ice. The stone corridors of Karnak and 
Philae are the work of pigmies compared 
with this noble architecture, wrought by 
slow processes in secret places, 


“Made by Nature for hérself.” 


Sometimes the mesa shapes into a rose- 
red wall, with fluted columns that uphold 
the sky. Again it isa group of gray pyra- 
mids, a thousand or twelve hundred feet 
high; or an isolated, broken dome, worn 
smootb by the weather, picturesque in the 
extreme. 

Nothing affords such changes of color- 
ing as the variegated marls, lying inregular 
bands of red, orange, green, blue, of rain- 
bow hue, striped and interstratified with 
belts of purple, bluish white, and mottled 
veins of exceeding richness. 

Strangely enough, the traveler occasion- 
ally finds himself riding above these singu- 
lar formations, and looking down on the 
“Painted Rocks.” 

The sheer sides of a mesa of gray lime- 
stone, mixed with blue clay and capped 
with a rim of pillared basalt, are singularly 
like fabrics of hewn stone. I have seen low 
walls of even hight reaching long distances, 
precisely like field-walls laid by skillful 
masons. These, in the neighborhood of 
stately facades, with the fair finish at the 
top, explain how an explorer, afraid to 
make near approach, should go away and 
give accounts of vast cities, with gallant 
banners on the walls, enclosed in heavy 
outworks. 


Reaver.—But this is a digression. 

Yes, you remember I promised it at the 
start. In our old new country there are 
so many things curious to look at and in- 
teresting to inquire into that the tempta- 
tion to loiter is strong. Itis the Paradise 
of do-nothings, and the Spanish atmos- 
phere makes any sort of haste both 
fatiguing and undignified. 

Only stay by me, and we will make the 
Turquoise Mines in good time. 

Santa Fe, New Mexioo. 





4 PLEA FOR WEEDS. 





BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY, 


I sxx the synantherous thistle 

Abloom with its terminal heads, 

And yonder the pyxis of purslane, 

Its contents so mischievous spreads} 
The carrot’s umbellulate clusters 

Like lace-work enliven the scene, 

And there the ambrosial pigweed, 
With a utricle round its akene; 

The burdock, called Lappa for shortness, 
The Bidens frondosa, named “’ ticks,” 
{n aid of their wide distribution, 

Are up to their ueual tricks. 

Look ! there is Datura stramonium, 
And Physalis, viscous to touch, 

With a coarse-looking plant called Urtica, 
Which I handle, but not very much ! 
There’s chickory, otherwise coffee ; 
There’s Sicyos’ cucumber star, 

And Kchinocystis lobata, 

Entwined about Ambrosia; 

The fine gamopetalous blossoms 

Of yonder Convolvulus, too, 

And Echium, once christened bugloss, 
Has opened false racemes of blue. 

In this little Darwintan struggle 

The hardiest only survive, 

And the poor, simple, tender exotie 

In vain with its fellows can strive. 

We take up our vasculum tenderly, 

All filled with these waifs of the street. 
“ Weeds!’ say you? Perhaps it is so; 
Yet to us they afford a rare treat. 

A great many natural orders 

And species and genera, too, 

We bold in this hortus now siccus, 

And cause them to pass in review. 
Glued down in the herbal securely 

And gazed at o’ wintery nights, 

In the sequence of Hooker and Bentham, 
They afford us exquisite delights ; 

And then, to exchange them for others 
Which grow on some similar heap 

In France, or Cathay, or Kamtschatka, 
It is good, and withal it is cheap ; 

So, let the weeds flourish, I pray you, 
Improve not each corner so far 

That plants in our floras called local 
Hereafter are scored with a star, 

In a sort of triennial catalogue, 

Like that which the colleges show, 
With asterisks marking alumni 

Who desert these “‘ waste places”’ below. 
Brown University, Jan. 80th, 1880. 





FABLES. 
BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








A canary bird upbraided a tom cat for 
singing out of tune. Tom answered that 
he was not singing the canary’s tune, but 
that in his own tune he rarely got out or 
broke down. 

A dog gnawing a bone was approached 
by ® cat, with a mouse in her mouth. 
““Why do you not,” said the cat, ‘‘ catch 
your own food alive, like me; instead of 
eating dead meat furnished by your master?” 
‘*A good suggestion!” replied the dog; 
whereat he sprang upon the cat, and 
carried her off in his mouth, as the cat did 
the mouse. 

A stork eating fish complained of Provi- 
dence that fish should have so many bones 
in them. Providence answered that fish 
were not made merely to be eaten, but also 
for their own enjoyment. 

The cats once gave a concert, to which 
they invited the mice. That concert gained 
the mice to the cats’ policy, which was that 
the cats should live off the mice. 

Moral.—Napoleon III and Alexander of 
Russia adopted the policy of furnishing 
amusements to keep the people loyal to 
their despotism. 

A fisherman, having set a net, invited 
the fish in out of danger. ‘‘ We might 
thus,” they said, ‘‘ escape the danger of the 
shark; but what of the danger of the fisher- 
man?” 

Moral.—The Pope invites the people te 
flee to the Church as a refuge from oppres- 
sion by the state. 

Atom cat sang a comic song, whereat 
the dogs laughed heartily. Thecat, flattered 
at this appreciation, was told that they 
should laugh whether he sang a comic song 
or any other.- 

A swan having observed to a stork that 
it could not swim, and was not, therefore, 
fit to be a water-fowl, the stork replied: ‘‘I 
don’t need toswim, because I can wade, If 
you could touch bottom, you would not 
swim either.” 

A mouse, being caught by a tom cat, 





asked, as he was about to be chewed up, 
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that he might hear the cat sing. Tom, 
flattered at this request, let the mouse go. 

‘Why do you always go backward?” 
said a fish toacrab. ‘‘ Because,” answered 
the crab, ‘‘ Inever see an evil till it is past.” 

A cat, having caught a mouse, was carry- 
ing it along in her teeth, when a large dog 
seized the cat. ‘“‘ Take care,” said the cat, 
‘*or you will hurt this mouse.” 

Moral.—So says the Church in France, 
as the state takes hold of it to prevent its 
oppressing the people. 

A snake, being about to swallow a frog, 
upbraided the frog for being so ill-suited to 
be swallowed. The frog admitted the 
justice of the complaint, but thought it was 
decidedly cheeky to make it to him. 

A cat complained of Providence that the 
mice were so hard to catch. Providence 
answered that the mice complained that the 
cats could catch them so easily. 

A fox, laying a snare for a rabbit, fell 
into a snare laid by a boy; whereat he com- 
plained indignantly of thetricks of snarers. 
“If you had caught me, instead of being 
caught yourself,” said the rabbit, “‘ you 
would not complain.” 

A dog, having chased a squirrel into a 
hole, said he would wait till the squirrel 
should come out. The squirrel said he 
would wait till the dog should go away. 

Moral.—The seller says: I will wait till 
the buyer comes up. The buyer says: I will 
wait till the seller comes down. 

A hawk complained that the hunter in- 
terfered with hisliberty. ‘‘ My chickens,” 
eaid the hunter, ‘‘ make the same complaint 
of you.” 

Moral.—The Southern States complain 
that the Federal Government interferes 
with tl:cir liberty to oppress the Negroes. 

In a dispute between a forest and a 
river, which were thought to be encroach- 
{ng on each other, the forest proposed that 
the river might remain if it would flow up- 
stream. 

Moral.—In the conflict between laborand 
capital, one is apt to coolly ask the other to 
go against its interest. 

In a contest between the source and the 
mouth of a river, the former comptined 
that the latter got more than its share of the 
water, seeing that it all comes from the 
the former. ‘‘I get no more from you 
than you give,” replied the mouth. ‘ The 
rest comes from other sources.” 

Moral.—While the laborers produce all 
the wealth, no one produces enough to en- 
rich anybody. That is the result of the con- 


_t:#ofttion of many sources. 


A worm said: ‘‘If there were not this 
earth to impede me, I could dig faster and 
soon reach the bottom of things.” A fish 
raid: ‘‘If there were not this water to im- 
pede me, I could swim faster and soon 
reach the end of things.” A bird said: ‘‘If 
there were not this air to impede me, [ 
could fly higher and soon reach the top of 
things.” A man said: “If there were 
not this labor to impede me, I could soon 
improve myself and be happy.” 

Moral.—The obstacles we overcomy *re 
the measure of our success and often 
furnish the means of our advancement. 





RISMINISCENCES OF THE SECOND 
PRESIDENT. 
Iv. 
JOHN ADAMS IN PUBLIO, 


BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


I rrsp in my journals notices of the ap- 
pearance of John Adama in public upon 
two occasions, The first of these was the 
Massachusetts Convention of 1820. The 
District of Maine, which had long been 
part of Massachusetts, wished to set up an 
independent government; and this assem- 
bly was convened to make the necessary 
changes in an instrument which President 
Adams had drafted some forty years be- 
fore. It was felt to be the last time that 
the venerable statesman would appear in 
public. He had been sent as a delegate by 
his native town, and the interest excited by 
his entrance was very great. He had de- 
clined the presidency of the convention, 
which, as a matter of compliment, was 
unanimously offered him. He was then 
eighty-six years old and too infirm to dis- 
charge the duties of this office. Represent- 
ative bodies at that time wore their hats 
during session, after the manner of the 


+ sulting from his property over those who 





British Parliament. But every head was 
uncovered when the delegate from Quincy 
was conducted toa seat reserved for him 
on the right of Chief-Justice Parker, who, 
on the refusal of Mr. Adams, had been 
chosen to preside. I note in my journal 
that the scene recalled a print of the Ro- 
man Senate, with the two consuls presid- 
ing in august dignity. And the assembly 
was as remarkable as any convened in the 
best days of the ancient republics. It was 
composed of men of the very first emi- 
nence, the flower of the state at a time 
when Massachusetts possessed more men of 
distinguished ability than at any other 
period in her history. 


I heard Mr. Adams speak on one of the 
few occasions when he ventured to do so. 
The subject had to do with universal suf- 
frage, as opposed to a property qualifica- 
tion; and upon this question he took what 
would now be thought the wrong side. 
But the old gentleman had then, as always, 
the courage of his opinions. He gave us a 
graphic sketch of the horrors of the French 
Revolution, which frightened so many of 
the best Americans of his generation, and 
finished by declaring that, when our ances- 
tors made a pecuniary qualification neces- 
sary for office and necessary for electors, 
they were supported by the opinion of all 
the wise men the world had produced. 
This interesting subject was fully debated 
in the convention; and it must be con- 
fessed that the arguments in favor of re- 
taining the restriction, which limited suf- 
frage to those possessing property to the 
amount of two hundred dollars, have not 
been weakened by subsequent history. It 
is worth while to do justice to the cham- 
pions of this lost cause by saying that they 
never for a moment admitted that a small 
property qualification gave the rich an un- 
due weight in legislation. They asserted, 
on the contrary, that,were rich men to act 
selfishly and as a class, they would remove 
all restrictions. It was the poor man, who 
had laboriously earned the two hundred 
dollars, who lost his political all when 
those who had no stake whatever in the 
community were’ admitted to vote him 
down. The rich man, by the influence re- 


—— 


had nothing to lose and everything to gain 
from his favor, would make himself master 
of the situation. Has not our later politi- 
cal history in a measure justified these 
prophecies? Of course, there was much 
said (and it was well said) in the conven- 
tion in favor of unlimited suffrage, and 
there is no use in reopening a question 
which has been forever decided. But it is 
simply just to John Adams, and to those 
who stood with him, that the chief reason 
of their opposition should be understood. 
It was to secure ® genuine representation 
of the poor against the usurpations of the 
Tich that they wished to impose a small 
pecuniary qualification upon voters. It is 
perhaps better that they should have failed 
if we, now realizing the danger that they 
pointed out, shall hasten to remove all ob- 
stacles which prevent a man of reasonable 
industry from acquiring an independent 
home. Who can doubt that,if those states- 
men were with us to-day,they would tell us 
that this was the way to mitigate and 
finally abolish the evils which they fore- 
saw. 

The other occasion when I heard Presi- 
dent Adams speak in public was during 
the visit of the West Point Cadets. This 
was an event of considerable magnitude at 
the time. The noble corps, numbering 
more than two hundred students, had 
marched all the way to Boston. Indeed, 
at that time this was the only way to come, 
if they came at all. A fine band accom- 
panied them, and they were treated with 
marked hospitality in every town through 
which they passed. We cannot wonder at 
the interest they excited. Here was a 
military corps, splendidly equipped and 
composed of the most promising young 
meninthecountry. The training at West 
Point was then far superior to any given at 
the colleges, and these young gentlemen 
were known to be subjected to an intellect- 
ual discipline which was quite as severe as 
their physical drill. The selectmen of 
Boston, attended by a cavalcade of citi- 


were fired as the Cadets cr the line, 
and they were conducted camp on 
the Common with due These 
young Hannibals were said » found 
their Capua in the staid Pug town. It 
may now be admitted that infatuation 


about them was carried to argmmtreme. A 
stand of colors, bearing theqpotto ‘A 
scientia ad gloriam,” was solemnly voted 
them in town meeting, and presented by 
the selectmen, with much éclat. ever 
was heard such martial music as wae. | 
duced by their band; never were the capa- 
bilities of the bugle understood until the 
leading musician of the company performed 
upon that instrument. Governor Brooks, a 
capital judge of tactual merit, declared that 
their drill. was perfect. Major Worth, 
their commander, was a very handsome 
man, and seemed to the ladies an ideal sol- 
dier, as there can be little doubt that he 
was. In short, the Cadets captivated us; 
and dinners, public collations, and enter- 
tainments of all sorts only did justice to 
our feelings. One day the corps marched 
to Cambridge, where the authorities of the 
College provided them with a banquet in 
Common’s Hall. On another occasion 
they went to Bunker Hill, and Major 
Worth’s marquee was pitched on the angle 
of the redoubt thrown up during the night 
previous to the famous battle. A visit to 
the venerated statesman of Quincy was, of 
course, included in the programme. The 
occasion was one of great interest, and I 
find an account of it in my journal; but 
the reader will thank me for suppressing 
my own narrative, and supplying its place 
with an extract from the diary of a young 
lady who was present at the scene and 
which I am allowed the privilege of copy- 
ing. 


** August 14th, 1821.—To-day the Cadets 
visited President Adams, and we passed 
them on the road to his residence. Major 
Worth, who rode a fine horse, recognized 
and saluted us. Our coachman, seeing the 
little fifer of the band running along the 
road, told him to get up behind the car- 
riage, which he did; and our military foot 
man excited some attention. Mr. Adams 
received us with his accustomed kindness. 
The Cadets halted at the foot of the hill, to 
refresh themselves at the brook, after their 
seven-miles walk from Boston. They then 
formed in order and marched past the house, 
with their colors flying and the band play- 
ing. They went through their exercises in 
the field opposite, and then stacked their 
arms and marched into the courtyard. Mr. 
Adams stood on the piazza, with the Cadets 
before him and Major Worth at his side. 
The contrast between the venerable old 
man and the handsome young officer, in the 
prime of life, was very striking. His 
voice trembled as he began to speak; but 
as he proceeded it grew stronger. He be- 
gan by saying that, although palsied by 
age, he would not deny himself the pleas- 
ure of addressing them. He spoke of real 
glory, and held up the character of Wash- 
ington to the admiration and imitation of 
the young men before him. He assured 
them that their advantages of education 
should give them knowledge of much more 
than military tactics. He made a very ex- 
cellent speech. When it was finished, the 
Cadets went toa collation arranged under 
an awning, at the side of the courtyard. 
After this, they threw themselves on the 
grass under the shade of the horse-chestnuts, 
and many of them were so fatigued that, 
notwithstanding the loud talking, they fell 
asleep. We showed Major Worth the por- 
traits of the Adams family, in the drawing- 
room, and also that of Gen. Warren. The 
Major combines a polished exterior with 
the severity of a rigid disciplinarian; his 
men feel that his slightest word has the 
force of an irrevocable decree. Mr. Adams 
took his seat with the ladies on the piazza, 
and the new standards presented by the au- 
thorities of the Town of Boston were dis- 
played before us. The national flag is 
painted on a dark ground, and is never 
lowered except to the President of the 
United States. The regimental standard is 
painted on a white ground, with a figure 
of Minerva and various appropriate devices. 
Major Worth, wishing to exhibit the stand- 

ards to the best advantage, ordered a cadet 
to hold them up. The young man obeyed, 





zens, went to meet their visitors at the 
boundary of the town. Salutes of artillery 


and, thinking he must not move without 
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orders, continued to stand like a statue long 
after the ladies and Mr. Adams had finished 
their survey. It was observed, however, 
that he made out to hold them so that he 
could see the ladies over them. Speaking 
of the presentation of colors yesterday, 
Major Worth said: ‘I never felt my cour- 
age so severely tried as in making that 
speech to the governor. I had much rath- 
er fight a battle; but, now the colors are in 
our hands, they shall never leave them.’ He 


th @an unsuccessful attempt to in- 
uce Moniac, the Indian cadet, to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Adams and the ladies. At 


last he geve this up, saying: ‘He is too 
bashful.’ \He added: ‘I have myself been 
taken —— Indian all along the road. 
People would point to me and say: ‘ Look 
there! There’s the Indian!’ The standards 
were now — in front of the piazza, 
and the band der the chestnut tree 
played charmingly, giving us ‘ Adams and 
Liberty’ and other secon on Mr. 
Adams beat time to the music, antd-seemed 
as much delighted as anyone. The Cadets 
were then drawn up and introduced to M> 
Adams by the officers of their respective 
companies. They passed over the piazza 
one by one, and Mr. Adams shook hands 
with each of them. It was very interesting 
to watch the varied expressions of their 
countenances. When they took leave, Mr. 
Adams put into the hands of Major Worth 
acopy of his address, in his own hand- 
writing, for which the Major said a cabinet 
should be made at West Point. The Cadets 
returned to the field opposite, where they 
had stacked their arms, and went throngh 
various military movements before they 
marched off. They were to proceed to 
Milton, where an entertainment was to be 
given them by Mr. B. Smith, in the old 
mansion of Governor Hutchinson. It was 
altogether a most interesting occasion. 
President Adams seemed highly gratified, 
and it was delightful to us tosee the honors 
attending his old age.” 
Of one more act of a public nature per- 
formed by Mr. Adams I find the record. 
This was the generous gift of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land to his native town, 
for the purpose of establishing an academy. 
The deeds by which this property was con- 
veyed were executed at my father’s house, 
and my name appears as a witness to the 
documents. At the time that it was made, 
this endowment promised to be of greater 
value than it has yet turned out. No 
property seemed to be of more certain 
worth than farming lands near a large and 
growing center of population. Who im- 
agined that men then living would see the 
time when the food for Boston would be 
brought from the distant West; when a ton 
of produce could be moved at a cost of 
eight-tenths of a cent per mile, and a year’s 
subsistence could be carried one thousand 
miles to the laborer at the price of his 
wages for a single day! Not having 
these anticipations, the townsmen of Mr. 
Adams could not conceive that a half cen- 
tury must elapse before a ‘‘stone school- 
house” could be built from the profits of 
the pastures which had been given for this 
purpose. It is only recently that the acad- 
emy has risen on the site its founder desig- 
nated. This was over the cellar of the 
house in which Governor Hancock was 
born; better known as that John Hancock 
whose name, written with such vigorous 
penmanship. heads the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the deeds by which he con- 
veyed this property the President did not 
confine himself to those dry technicalities 
which make such instruments the dreariest 
of literature; but said his mind freely and 
with characteristic strength. His old friend, 
Hancock, is designated as ‘‘ that generous, 
disinterested, bountiful benefactor of his 
country.” Lemuel Bryant, pastor of the 
first church, is described as “reverend, 
learned, disinterested, and eloqueit.” His 
suggestions to the future masters of the 
academy are quaint enough to be quoted: 
“ the fature masters will not 
oie me a presumptuous if I advise 
them to begin their lessons imGreek and 
Hebrew by compelling their pupils te take 
their pens and write, over and over 5 
copies of the Greek and Hebrew alpha 
in all their variety of characters, until they 


are perfect masters of those alphabets and 
characters. This will be as good an exer- 
cise in chiro, 


phy as any they can use,and 
will stamp rsand alphabets 
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memories so deeply that the impression 
will never wear out.” 


New methods in education have un- 
doubtedly superseded those in vogue in the 
time of President Adams; but the school 
that he generously founded, now under 
the mastership of Dr. William Everett, is 
likely to remain one of the best in the 
country. 


LAWS FOR THE INDIANS. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Te idea which Congress has had of its 
egislative rights and powers with reference 
to the Indian tribes of this country, as well 
as of the obligations and duties of the 
Government to these tribes, is practically 
illustrated by the laws which, from time to 
time, it has enactedin regard to them. It 
would take a large volume to embrace all 
these laws. Such as were in force on the 
1st of December, 1873, are embodied in 
Title XXVIII of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. This title contains four 
chapters. The purpose of this article is to 
give a sketch of their contents. 

1. Chapter I embraces the laws relating 
to the ‘officers of Indian affairs, their 
duties and compensation.” In 1882 Con- 
gress provided for a Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, making him a subordinate 
of the Secretary of War, who then had 
charge of all matters pertaining to the 
Indians. In 1849 Congress created a new 
executive department, to be called ‘‘the 
Department of the Interior,” and provided 
for a head thereof, to be called ‘‘the 
Secretary of the Interior,” and committed 
to him the general supervision of Indian 
affairs. The Commissioner of these affairs, 
by this change, became a subordinate of 
the Secretary of the Intevior, and was, 
ander his direction and agreeably to such 
regulations as the President should pre- 
scribe, charged with the management of all 
matters arising out of the Indian relations 
of the Government. The President, as the 
»xeculive head of all the departments, the 
Secretary of the Interior, as his subordinate, 
and the Commissioner Of Indian Affzirs, as 
the subordinate of the latter, are, hence, the 
three executive officers resident at Weshing- 
ton, who, in time of peace, manage all the 
operations of the Government relating to 
the Indians. 

The law requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to divide the country occupied by 
Indians into superintendencies, agencies, 
and sub-agencies, either by tribes or by 
geographical boundaries. It provides fo. 
the appointment of superintendents, not 
exceeding eight, each exercising in his 
particular superintendency a general super- 
vision and control over the official conduct 
and accounts of all officers and persons 
employed by the Government in reference 
to Indian affairs. The agents and sub- 
agents, each within his agency or sub- 
agency, take charge of the direct inter- 
course with the Indians, and carry into 
-ffect such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed to them by the President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, or by a superintendent. 
To each agency an Indian interpreter is as- 
signed; and the President is authorized in 
his discretion to appoint instructors to 
teach the Indians and their children. Pro- 
vision is also made for three Indian inspect- 
ors, whose duty it is to visit the superin- 
tendencies and agencies, and carefully ex- 
«mine into their whole management and 
‘errect any abuses in the service. 

In 1869 Congress provided for a Board 
of {ndian Commissioners, composed of not 

. Tethan ten persons, appointed by the 
resident solely from men eminent for in- 
elligence and philanthropy, and having 
the power to supervise all expenditures of 
«oney appropriated for the benefit of the 
Indians, and, in connection with the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, to inspect all 
goods purchased for them. These Com- 
missioners serve without any pecuniary 
vompensation; and any one of them is em- 
,-owered to investigate all contracts, ex- 
penditures, and accounts in the Indian 
-ervice, and to have access to the necessary 
ovoks and papers in the Government office 
xo. this purpose. 

In 1884 Congress provided that ‘‘no 
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upon their tender minds and Vigosous 
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person employed in Indian affairs shall 
have any interest or concern in any trade 
with the Indians, except for and on account 
of the United States,” and that ‘‘any 
person offending herein shall be liable to 
a penalty of five thousand dollars and 
shall be removed from his office.” 

These provisions show that Congress 
views the Indian tribes as dependent com- 
munities, and regards the relations of the 
Government to them as involving the 
element of guardianship. Chief-Justice 
Marshall, in The Oherokee Nation v. The 
State of Georgia, 5 Pet. 1, spoke of the 
Indian tribes as ‘‘domestic dependent 
nations,” and said that ‘‘ their relation to 
the United States resembles that of a ward 
to his guardian.” , 


2. Chapter II, containing the laws relat- 
ing to the ‘‘ performance of engagements 
between the United States and Indians,” 
opens with the legislative declaration, 
originally made in 1871, that after the date 
of the enactment no treaties shall be made 
with the Indian tribes of this country, 
with the qualification that this shall not be 
construed as invalidating or impairing 
those already made. In 1862 Congress pro- 
vided that ‘‘ whenever the tribal organiza- 
tion of any Indian tribe is in actual hostili- 
ty to the United States the President is 
authorized, by proclamation, to declare all 
treaties with such tribe abrogated by such 
tribe, if in his opinion the same can be 
done consistently with good faith and legal 
and national obligations.” This enact- 
ment grew out of the attitude assumed 
toward the Government by some of the 
tribes in the Indian Territory during the 
late war. 

The annuities payable to Indians in coin 
under treaty stipulations were in 1865 
directed to be so paid, notwithstanding the 
Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863. The 
President is authorized at any time, at the 
request of any Indian tribe, to order the 
annuity due to it to be paid in goods. 
Specific statutes regulate the purchase and 
delivery of goods for the Indians, and also 
the payment of all moneys to them and the 
distribution of all goods among them. 
There is a special provision that no moneys 
or annuities or goods shall be paid or dis- 
tributed among them while they are under 
the influence of any description of intoxi- 
cating liquor. All moneys received for 
the sale of lands ceded by the Indians under 
treaties providing for their investment or 
payment are, after deducting the necessary 
expenses, to be paid into the Treasury to 
their credit; and all such sums are appro- 
priated either for investment or payment, 
as the case may be, and may be drawn from 
the Treasury, under the direction of the 
President. All moneys received under 
treaties containing stipulations for an 
annual interest thereon to be paid to the 
Indians, and arising from the sale of lands 
ceded by them, are to be invested for their 
benefit, and no funds belonging to any 
Indian tribe can be applied in any manner 
not authorized by treaty or by express pro- 
vision of law; and no money appropriated 
to execute a treaty can be transferred or 
applied to any other purpose, without ex- 
press authority of law. Moneys or annui- 
ties stipulated to be paid to any Indian 
tribe are to be witbheld if it has engaged 
in hostilities against the United States or 
the citizens thereof; and the payment is 
not to be resumed until Congress shall so 
order. Noclaims for Indian depredations 
are to be paid until Congress has made 
provision therefor. 

All contracts with an Indian tribe, or 
with individual Indians not citizens of the 
United States, in respect to any matter 
touching their relations with the United 
States or claims therefrom under any treaty 
or law thereof, are declared to be void, un- 
less the same shall have been made in the 
manner prescribed by law. Any person 
receiving money in virtue of such void and 
prohibited contracts is punishable by im- 
prisonment for not less than six months 
and by a fine not less than one thousand 
dollars, ia addition to a forfeiture of the 
money. Provision is made that money due 
to incompetent and orphan Indians shall 
be placed in the Treasury, and there bear 
six per cent. interest until the Secretary of 
the Interior shall order it paid to those 
legally entitled to receivethe same. Indiang 





holding American captives are not to receive 


any moneys or annuities until such captives 
shall have been surrendered to the lawful 
authorities of the United States. 


These provisions furnish aseries of regu- 
lations for the guidance of those who, in 
behalf of the Government, conduct the In- 
dian service in relation to all matters that 
stand connected with the stipulations of 
treaties. The Government, while declining 
to make any more treaties with the Indians, 
assumes the attitude of good faith in re- 
spect to those already made, and seeks to 
take a paternal charge of the interests of In- 
dians, as growing out of these treaties. 

8. Chapter III relates to the ‘‘ govern. 
ment and protection of Indians.” Penalties 
are prescribed against all persons who send 
auy messages to them calculated to disturb 
their peaceful relations with the United 
States, or who knowingly bear such mes- 
sages, or who hold any correspondence 
with a foreign nation for the purpose of 
exciting them to acts of hostility or war 
against the United States. The President 
is invested with a general superintendence 
over the tribes that, under the act of 1830, 
were removed west of the Mississippi Riv- 
er, and authorized to protect such tribes 
against all interruption or disturbance, 
from whatever source. No purchase of 
any land from an Indian tribe is valid un- 
less made by treaty. A penalty is pre- 
scribed for any person who shall drive any 
stock, horses, mules, or cattle to range 
and feed on lands belonging to the Indians, 
and also for persons who attempt to settle 
upon such lands. Indians desiring to as- 
sume the habits of civilized life and hav- 
ing lands allotted to them in severalty are 
to be protected in their peaceful occupancy 
and enjoyment. Persons of Indian blood 
who trespass upon such Indians are liable 
to have the damages withheld from any 
annuities or moneys that may be due to 
them. In all trials about the, right of 
property, in which an Indian may be a 
party on the one side and a white person 
on the other, the burden of proof rests 
with the white person whenever the In- 
dian shall make out a presumption of title 
in himself from the fact of previous pos- 
session or ownership. 

4. Chapter IV embraces statutes relating 
tothe ‘‘government of the Indian coun- 
try.” The agent of each tribe of Indians 
is authorized to sell any cattle, horses, or 
other live stock belonging to them and not 
needed by them, for their benefit, under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Loyal citizens of the 
United States, of good moral character, 
are allowed to trade with the Indians upon 
procuring a license and giving a bond for 
compliance with the laws of the United 
States regulating such trade, which license 
may at anytime be revoked for adequate 
cause. The President may in his discretion 
prohibit this trade. Foreigners are not 
permitted to go into the Indian country 
without a passport. All persons, not In- 
dians, are forbidden to purchase of Indians 
certain described articles, or to trade with 
uncivilized or hostile Indians in the sale of 
arms or ammunition to them. No person 
is permitted, except by authority of the 
Secretary of War, to drive or remove any 
horses, cattle, or other live stock from the 
Indian country for the purposes of trade 
orcommerce. The introduction of ardent 
spirits into the Indian country, and the 
sale of such spirits to an Indian, except by 
an Indian, are made penal offenses. Pow- 
er is granted to search for concealed spir- 
ituous liquors or wines that may have been 
introduced into the Indian country; and, if 
found, they are forfeited, except such as 
may have been introduced by the War De- 
partment. No person is permitted to set 
up or continue any distillery in the Indian 
country for the manufacture of ardent 
spirits. 

Every white person committing an 
assault upon an Indian or other person, and 
every Indian committing an assault upon a 
white person, within the Indian country, 
with a gun, rifle, sword, pistol, knife, or 
other deadly weapon, with intent to kill or 
maim the person assaulted, is punishable 
at hard labor for not more than five years 
and not less than one year. Both Indians 
and white people are punishable for the 
crime of arson, if committed in the Indian 





country. To this country are extended the 
general laws of the United States defining 
and prescribing punishments for forgery 
and depredations on the mail. And, except 
as to crimes expressly provided for in Title 
XXVIII, the general laws of the United 
States as to the punishment of crimes com- 
mitted in any place within the sole and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States, 
except the District of Columbia, are ex- 
tended to the Indian country, with the 
qualification that this provision shall not 
apply to any crime committed by one In- 
dian against the person or property of an- 
other Indian, or to any Indian committing 
any offense in the Indian country who has 
been punished by the local law of the tribe, 
or to any case where by treaty stipulations 
the exclusive jurisdiction over such offenses 
is or may be secured to the Indian tribes 
respectively. 

Persons found in the Indian country 
contrary to law are to be removed there- 
from, and the President may use the mili- 
tary force for this purpose. The cases in 
which the President may thus employ the 
military force are stated. The person so 
arrested must not be detained longer than 
five days after the arrest and before the re- 
moval. Provision is made for the arrest 
of all persons, whether Indians or 
white persons, who, having committed 
crimes, have sought refuge in any part of 
the Indian country. White persons, if con- 
victed of any offense against the property 
of friendly Indians in the Indian country, 
are required to pay twice thesum of such 
property taken, injured, or destroyed; and, 
if they are unable to pay for the actual loss 
or injury, then such payment is to be made 
out of the Treasury of the United States. If 
any Indian, belonging to any tribe in amity 
with the United States, commits in the In- 
dian country any depredation upon the 
property of any person lawfully therein, or 
passes therefrom into any state or territory 
of the United States, and there commits 
such depredation against any citizen or in- 
habitant of the United States, the President 
is autesrized to make application to such 
tribe for satisfaction therefor; and, if such 
satisfaction be not made in a reasonable 
time, not exceeding twelve months, the 
President is authorized to take such further 
steps as he shall think proper to obtain 
satisfaction for the injury. 

The provisions of this chapter are main- 
ly taken from the act of June 30th, 1834, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to regulate trade and in- 
tercourse with the Indian tribes and to 
preserve peace on the frontiers.” The first 
section of this act defines that part of the 
territory of the United States which, for 
the purposes of the act, shall be deemed 
‘*the Indian country.” The section reads 
as follows: ‘‘ All that part of the United 
States west of the Mississippi and not with- 
in the states of Missouri and Louisiana, or 
the territory of Arkansas, and also that 
part of the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River and not within any state to 
which the Indian title has not been extin- 
guished, for the purposes of this act, is 
taken and deemed to be the Indian coun- 
try.” This described territory is the field 
upon which the provisions of the act were 
designed to operate, and beyond which 
they have no application, except as they 
may have been extended by subsequent 
legislation. 

Title XXIII of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, containing the laWs that 
relate to organized territories, declares that 
*‘ nothing in this title shall be construed to 
impair the rights of person or property 
pertaining to the Indian tribes in any terri- 
tory, so long as such rights remain unex- 
tinguished by treaty between the United 
States and such Indians, or to include any 
territory which, by treaty with any Indian 
tribe, is not, without the consent of such 
tribe, embraced within the territorial lim- 
its or jurisdiction of any state or territory; 
but all such territory shall be excepted out 
of the boundaries and constitute no part of 
any territory now or hereafter organized 
until such tribe signifies its assent to the 
President to be embraced within a particu- 
lar territory.” This exempts Indians and 
their lands from the operation of the gen- 
eral laws in force in the territories of the 
United States. 





The reader, from this summary of laws 
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in regard to the Indian tribes, will get a 
general idea of the views which have pre- 
vailed with Congress in dealing with them 
and legislating for and overthem. Their 
competency to make treaties was fully 
recognized and acknowledged until 1871, 
when Congress declared that such recogni- 
tion should come to an end, without im- 
pairing the obligation of treaties already 
made. The power of Congress to legislate 
for and over them, wherever existing as 
tribes, and treat them as subject to its 
authority, has been assumed ever since the 
Constitution went into operation, and Con- 
gress has from time to time, according to 
its discretion, exercised this power. The 
Indian tribes have been looked upon as de- 
pendent and feeble communities, as possess- 
ing a quasi-nationality; yet as incompetent 
to take the full charge of their own affairs, 
and at all times subject to the will of Con- 
gress. 

A portion of the legislation treats 
them as paupers, to be provided for. An- 
other portion treats them as wards, needing 
guardianship, superintendence, and pro- 
tection. Still another portion puts them 
under restraint, and provides for their pun- 
ishment if they commit certain crimes, 
And another portion deals with them as 
political societies, competent to make con- 
tracts and responsible for their fulfillment. 
The legislative spectacle is a mixed one 
and in some respects incongruous. Con- 
gress has never dealt with the Indians as 
citizens of the United States, and never as- 
sumed that they were such, and never at- 
tempted to enact a full code of laws in re- 
spect to them, covering all the questions of 
life, liberty, and property. One of their 
great wants is law, more and better than 
they themselves can supply and more than 
Congress has yet seen fit to supply—law 
broad enough to embrace their rights as 
human beings, and properly punish all of- 
fenses against the same. 


SECTARIANISM. 





BY J. H. M°ILVAINE, D.D. 


“‘T BELIEVE in the Holy Ghosfin the 
Holy Catholic Church.” These two articles 
of faith were set forth co-ordinately with 
others equally fundamental by the Church 
of the first ages in that grand symbol of 
catholic verity which is called the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Taken together, they lie at the 
foundation of the unity of the Church; 
for the indwelling of the spirit of God and 
of Christ in all the branches and members 
of the true Church, thus securing their 
substantial agreement in fundamentals of 
doctrine and order, is that in which her 
scriptural unity consists. In fact, the whole 
Creed was evidently constructed for the 
maintenance of this unity. For in this 
eldest and most venerable symbol of Chris- 
tianity there is no abstract or close defini- 
tion of any doctrine; but only such a gen- 
eral statement of the great facts and 
truths of the Gospel as was common to the 
faith of all Christians, and it leaves ample 
room for diversity of individual opinion. 
All its statements are made in the form 
I believe im something, which is left for 
the most part undefined; and not in the 
form, I believe that something is precisely 
thus, and not otherwise. Now it was with 
this strangely indefinite creed inscribed 
upon her banners that the Church of the 
first three centuries maintained her scrip- 
tural unity and fought the great battle of 
the a@s, when the ancient towers and 
bulwarks of paganism went down in flam- 
ing ruins before the strength of her faith 
and the fervor of her zeal. No confession 
of a more extended or precise character 
was required of any of her members previ- 
ously to the Nicene Council in the fourth 
century, when the principie of uniformity 
was inaugurated, in the place of unity in 
diversity, which had hitherto prevailed. 
For the authors of the Apostles’ Creed, 
standing in the full blaze of primitive light 
and wisdom, were evidently aware that 
differences of opinion and more or less 
adequate conceptions of the same truths 
- were inseparable from the conditions of 
human existence, inasmuch as they spring 
perennially from the differences in mental 
endowments, education, literary culture, 
spiritual enlightenment, and other causes, 
which can never cease to diffcrentiate 
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human beings from each. But all this | that while the Church was thus engaged in | the bent Thrust your finger in at 


was lost sight of when the principle of 
uniformity was adopted, and the Church 
began to enlarge her creed in more compre- 
hensive and exclusive definitions; a princi- 
ple which prevailed and continued to gain 
strength, together with ever-increasing 
corruption and loss of spiritual power, 
through the subsequent ages, until the rise 
of the Protestant Reformation. Hence 
the Church’s bitter persecution of all who 
endeavored to retain any liberty of opinion 
or independence of thought. Hence the 
Inquisition, with all its horrors. Hence 
those long and bloody religious wars, 
which well nigh desolated Europe in the 
sixteenth century. This principle in its 
historic..1 development culminated in the 
Council of Trent, in which the Catholic 
Church (preposterously so-called) defined 
both positively and negatively all her dog- 
mas, to the number of five thousand and 
upward, and thundered eternal damnation 
against all who should deny even the least 
of them. Meanwhile, the Reformation had 
arisen and gained footing in the world. It 
was a mighty reaction against the principle 
of uniformity, and in favor of the right of 
private judgment in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Its fundamental principle, 
as afterward formulated by the Synod of 
Dort, was: ‘In fundamentals unity, in 
non-fundamentals liberty, in all things 
ebarity.” 

Now this is a statement which, 
although it seems to be perfect, leaving 
absolutely nothing to desire, was very im- 
perfectly comprehended at the time, and 
has been still more imperfectly applied in 
its historical developments, For the liber- 
ty which it asserts has generally been un- 
derstood inconsistently with the charity 
which it inculcates and with the unity of 
the Church which is so strenuously insisted 
on in the primitive creed. For, according 
to this creed, nothing is heresy but what is 
inconsistent with its few and general state- 
ments; and, as interpreted by the whole 
history of Ante-Nicene Christianity, it re- 
quires that no one should separate himself 
or be separated from the one holy Catholic 
Church on any other doctrinal grounds 
than the denial of one or more of these 
statements. Consequently, voluntary sep- 
aration for mere difference of opinion on 
matters which it does not determine is 
schism, the sin of which has been mostly 
lost sight of among Protestants. Thus we 
see that the liberty asserted in the Synod 
of Dort’s formula is not to be understood 
as liberty of separation from the Church, 
and formation of sects independent of 
and hostile to each other; but as that of 
private judgment in all matters not involv- 
ing the denial of a fundamental doctrine, 
without censure or detriment to good and 
regular standing in the Church that is, in any 
particular congregation, and, consequently, 
m the Church at large. Both the primitive 
creed and this formula especially, by the 
charity in all things which it inculcates, 
require that all differences of opinion in 
non-fundamentals should be freely tolerated 
in each particular congregation, the errors 
involved in such differences being left to 
be corrected by the preaching of the 
Gospel, pastoral admonition, the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, Christian communion, 
and the growth or development of spiritual 
life. 

Now it was by failing to comprehend 
and apply this great principle of liberty, 
charity, and life that Protestantism soon 
began to formulate its creeds and confess- 
ions on so extensive a scale, with such pre- 
cise and exclusive definitions, with respect 
to mere matters of opinion no less than to 
fundamentals, leaving no room for differ- 
ences which are ineradicable from human 
nature, that it was impossible for more 
than comparatively a few Christians to 
agree and subscribe to any one of these 
formularies. It is this which has shivered 
the Protestant Church into a thousand dis- 
jointed and angular fragments, and which 
has well nigh obliterated from the bosoms 
of her people and clergy even the sentiment 
of catholic unity—of that unity upon which 
the salvation of the world depends. For 
what else than this can we understand 
from the words of the Lord in which he 
prays that his people may be one, in order 
that the world may believe? We see also 





rending the body of her Lord, and in 
separating his bleeding membersas far from 
each other as possible, she lost all conscious- 
ness of being Christ’s missionary society, 
and for more than two hundred years 
never sent a missionary to the heathen. 
When it was proposed to do so, her leading 
minds scouted the idea. 

Other evils of this state of schism 
throughout the whole Church are with- 
out number and beyond all computa- 
tion. It is perhaps the least of them 
that in eyery village of a thousand in- 
habitants, where there should be but one 
congregation, there must now be four, 
or five, or six, with all this enormously in- 
creased expenditure and waste of the 
Church’s resources. Each of these super- 
fluous organizations also lies under the 
sorest temptation to draw away the mem- 
bers of the others to itself; and thus the 
Christian community in every such village 
tends to becomea pack of wolves, which 
prey upon each other, in place of the lambs 
of Christ’s fold. Moreover, each of the 
different denominations represents only a 
section of the whole faith and of a com- 
plete Christianity. Perhaps there is not 
one of them which does not contain some- 
thing good which all the others lack; and 
each must exaggerate its own peculiarity 
and decry the characteristics of the others 
in order to make good its own claim to a 
separate existence. Thus we have every- 
where sectarian, instead of catholic preach- 
ing, faith, and life, and a consequent 
dwarfing of spiritual power. For it is 
necessary that all the various elements of 
faith and life which now characterize 
severally the different denominations should 
be gathered up and combined in one, in 
order to constitute the true catholic Church. 
It is necessary that the preaching and other 
parts of divine worship in each cougrega- 
tion should represent whatever is good 
in all denominations, in order that its 
members should be adequately fed and 
nourished, and should grow up to be 
catholic Christians and be clothed with 
spiritual power. For want of this, the faith 
which we now have is inadequate to over 
come the world. It would seem rather 
that the world conquers the Church; for 
the people of the world can never be 
brought to believe in a sectarian Christian- 
ity. On the contrary,a sectarian Chris- 
tianity soon comes to believe in the world; 
and only by a new reformation, quite as 
significant and effectual as that of Luther, 
can it be saved from perishing with the 
world. 

Newans, N. J. 


Sanitary. 


PROTECTION TO BATHERS. 


THe pleasure-seekers and the health- 
seekers are again off for the sea, the 
river, or the lake. With all the joy and 
recreation, there are some dangers on water 
more than on land. Already we have records of 
a fow losses inthe surf. The recent disaster 
onthe Sound and some mistakes which ap- 
pear to have been made as to modes of re- 
suscitation bring again to mind the methods 
most approved. In the case of Mr. Lock- 
wood, it would appear that the vigorous appli- 
ance of skillful efforts would have saved the 
valuable life. We have just in hand the time- 
ly circular of the New Jersey State Board of 
Health. After stating that the vital records 
of the state show 193 deaths by drowning last 
year, it proceeds to indicate’ the conditions 
under which suspension of life takes place. 
‘In acase just occurring, the boat seeking 
the drowned person should have in it some one 
to take charge of the body, and not wait to 
land before doing anything. The body should 
be carried with the face and front downward. 
One person each side, with hands joined across 
the thighs, and wi'b the others passed under 
the arm-pits to the head, will give the chest 
more freedom, and help to empty water, froth, 
or mucus from the chest or stomach. 

“Discipline or readiness for the accident is 
the first and best promise of restoration. 
Order hot bottles, dry clothing, electric bat- 
tery, bypodermic syringe, or other provided 
apparatus to be brought, and thus be ready 
with whatever the person directing may want.”’ 

The outline of management is so full and 
exact that we give it in full: 

HOW TO TREAT THE DROWNED.—HOW TO SAVE 
A LIFE, 


I. Cleanse the mouth and nostrils quickly, 
and loosen collar, necktie, and other clothing, 
if you can, so asto get at waist and chest; 
but do not lose time at this. 

Roll the body over upon the right side and 
so on over upon the face, the face resting on 











— arm. 

the angle of the mouth, and, if you find the 
tongue fallen ba press or draw it forward. 
(The second or third finger of the other hand 
or a knot in a handkerchief will hold the 
mouth open while doing this, if need be.) 
Then, standing astr:ie the body and clasping 
your arms around it, so that the fingers of your 
two hands interlace just over the navel, raise 
the body by a slight jerk three or four times, 
eo that all but the head and feet clear the 
ground. This is to clear the stomach and 
windpipe and will not take a half minute. 

I. Then turn the body on the back, with the 
head as low as the body. Draw the tongue 
forward to one side of mouth and pass a lead 
pencil or stick as thick as the forefinger in 
from the side and across to the opposite back 
tooth, so as to keep the mouth a little open. 
(The stick will generally keep the tongue, or, 
if not, it may be held.) 

ILI. Then open the yest and the outer cloth- 
ing, 80 as to get nearer to the surface. If at 
hand, apply ammonia up the nostrils, and in- 
ject with a hypodermic syringe » « or tea- 
spoonful of brandy or whiske) ery few 
minutes beneath the skin of the upper arm or 
shoulder; or let another do it, while you work 
on at artificial respiration. 

Thus: In order to fill the lungs with air, raise 
both arms slowly upward and backwari!, until 
the hands are brought together directly over 
the head. Then, more quickly, replace them 
at the sides. 

To expel the air from the lungs. 

Place one hand upon the navel and the other 
close above it. Then press heavily upon the 
navel; at the same time with the other hand 
or fist push strongly inward and upward, 
taking off the pressure suddenly. Then re- 
peat the arm movement, and so alternate on 
and on ten to fifteen times. One or two per- 
sons can do it. 

Each time, as the arms are drawn back, 
dash hot water -against the sides. During 
these movements some one else should wipe 
the hair with a towel and put on the head a 
dry woolen cap. Take off the shoes and 
stockings, and wrap the feet in warm flannel; 
and apply the galvanic battery to the feet, 
thus aiding and yet not interrupting the work 
of the one in charge, who must be recognized 
as director. 

If still there are no signs of life, vary the arm 
movement, and, instead, grasp the body around 
the chest and, with the operator’s arms under 
the patient’s arm-pits, raise the body forward 
gently and quickly to a sitting posture; then 
lay itdown again, and press over the navel 
with the hands as before, and alternate by this 
method about six or eight times per minute, 
and continue according to indications. 

The galvanic battery is best applied to the 
side of the neck and chest-walls; but at first 
time must not be lost from these systematic 
efforts to induce artificial respiration. Lose 


no time; and yet do not hurry co as to lose ~ 


regularity, and do not wait for anything you 
may want. 

Warm rubbing, warmth, ginger tea, hot cof- 
fee, champagne or wine, beef tea, and egg 
should be ready for use, if there is resuscita- 
tion and ability to swallow. A portable bed 
shouldbe at hand; so tnat, In transfer to a 
building, there may be no exposure, but a re- 
covery of animal heat. As some die in second- 
ary shock, after apparent revival, this must be 
guarded against by quiet, warmth, food, and 
rest. 

How to keep the tongue from falling toward the 
windpipe, and so impeding respiration. 

Feel with your finger where the tongue is 
when you put in the pencil or stick, and press 
it down and forward. If you have no one to 
hold the tongue, you need not hesitate to pass 
a large pin or asmall hook through its end, 
which does no harm and can be passed on 
through afterward by taking the line off of it. 
If the stick is passed in at one angle of the 
mouth across to the back tooth of the oppo- 
site side and raised a little, that pries open the 
mouth, and the tongue cau be workedor pulled 
well forward or out at the angle of the mouth 
and held by a handkerchief over the fingers, if 
need be. 

How to use the hypodermic syringe. 

Remove the nozzle, and fill it with brandy or 
whiskey, as you would a small syringe. Pinch 
up the skin and insert horizontally, so that it 
pierces through the skin. Then push the 
piston down till the barrel of the syringe 
is emptied of a teaspoonful. A physician 
may add to the first or second injection 
the 1-50 of a grain of digitaline, or six 
drops of the tincture, or three of the fluid ex- 
tract of digitalis. A drop of the fluid in the 
syringe should always be forced out before 
insertion, so as to have no air forced in. 

How to use the electric battery. 

Have a small Faradic current battery. Mix 
a little water with a half-teaspoonful of the 
bisulphate of mercury; or, if out of it, use 
any strong acid, and put it in the metal cup. 
Then see, by holding the tin handles. one in 
each hand, that the battery works strongly. 
Apply one handle closely at the side of the 
neck and the other at the pit of the stomach. 
Move the latter handle around and between 
the ribs of either side and at the ticklish 
points at each side under the ribs. A battery 
should be kept at every bathing-place. Use it 
asearlyas you can. A good hand battery— 
such as Grenet’s—can be had for ten dollars. 


These directions vary somewhat from the 
Hall, Sylvester, Howard, Life-Boat, Michigan, 
and other methods, and we think are a little 
in advance, as embodying all that is good in 
these, with some improvements suggested by 
more recent experiments. They are quite in 
accord with the views expressed in one of the 
London societies during a discussion partic- 
ipated in by the most eminent suthorities. 
The electric battery and the hypodermic 
syringe must bear an important part in all 
skilled efforts, as well as the mechanics of 
artificial respiration. We call the attention of 
the public at large tothe circular, and trust 
that more of those who haste to the shore 
will familiarize themselves with all life saving 
appliances. 
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Biblical Research, 


Ata late meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, 
read a paper upon a newly-discovered and 
lately-published monument of Tirhaka, the 
Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt about the begin- 
ning of the 7th century B.C. He is mentioned 
in Scripture as the contemporary of King 
Hezekiah. The monuments of this famous 
Pharaoh are so few that any addition to the 
hieroglyphical records of his reign must be all 
the more welcome. Indeed, his contemporary 
history is drawn chiefly from the Assyrian 
annals, which speak of his having been driven 
out of Egypt by Assurbanipal, who parceled 
out the Nile valley among a score of his own 
satraps, partly Egyptians and partly Assyrians. 
It is tantalizing that no hieroglyphical counter- 
part of this cuneiform record has as yet come 
to light. On the other hand, there was quite 
enough hieroglyphical evidence of the Ethiop!- 
an conquest, bothin the land of the victors and 
in that of the vanquished. The Cushite Kings 
of Egypt ruled in person, and the public docu- 
ments were dated and the temples reared and 
repaired in their names. Not that many of 
their historical inscriptions were left on the 
walls of their temples, although the tablet of 
King Piankhi, one of their number, who may 
have preceded Tirhaka by about a century, is 
of great length and is a very considerable addi- 
tion to history, as detailing with great clear- 
ness his own subjugation of Egypt. Unfortu- 
nately, Tirhaka has left behind him no great 
historical inscription at all comparable with 
Piankhi’s for fullness and precision. Hisextant 
monuments, which are chiefly found at 
Thebes and at Mount Barkal or Napata, in 
Ethiopia, commemorate his piety to the sun- 
god, Amen Ra, far more than his warlike 
prowess, which is mostly but glanced at in- 
cidentally, although he was, undoubtedly, 
famous for deeds of arms. The new text, 
however, was found at San, the ancient Tanis 
or Zoan, in Lower Egypt, to which zone of the 
land of the Pharaohs belonged the Serapeum 
monuments commemorating him, proving his 
sovereignty over the whole of Egypt. The 
San inscription seems to have been first copied 
about three years ago by the Vicomte Jaques 
de Rougé, who published it fn his ‘‘ Ztudes 

Y ,”’ Pl. Ixxii. Though both short 
and mutilated, it is not without interest. Dr. 
Birch gave a translation of all that was leg- 
{ble of its nineteen lines. Very opscure, as 
most of this mass of isolated words and 
phrases is, it can be made out that the gen- 
eral drift of its first part speaks in the wonted 
high-flown style of the monarch’s great con- 
quests and wide sway. In the fourth line 
mention is made of a royal sister and a royal 
mother. Thié was evidently the queen, whose 
name is read Agalu by Lepsius. She was 
Tirhaka’s mother. The chief point in the in- 
scription is that Tirhaka said in it that he 
went as a youth, just 20 years old, to the land 
of the North—. ¢., he must have ascended the 
throne of Egypt at that age. It would fur- 
ther seem, from the inscription, that his 
mother had remained in Ethiopia; but that 
after some time, she had also gone down into 
Eeypt, and had hailed him there as king. 
Throughout the text the youthful age of the 
Pharaoh is distinctly implied bv his being 
comnared to the young sun-god, Horus, in his 
cradle. The end of the inscription is, unfor- 
tunately, so defective that it is not possible 
to make out the allusion to foreign countries 
bowing their foreheads to the ground. 





----The discovery of some small ancient 
Sanskrit texts very latelyin Japan is of no little 
interest. They belong to the Buddhist sacred 
writings and contain a history of the Buddhist 
Paradise. The current Chinese translations of 
the Buddhist sacred books are very faulty, 
even reversing the sense on essential points; 
and it would be a great boon to the thirty 
million Buddhists of Japan if a correct trans- 

tion of the simple words of Buddha could 
be made from the Sanskrit and Pali directly 
into the Japanese. It is interesting that 
Buddha’s sermon on Falsehood, which had 
been lost in India, but which is mentioned on 
an inscription of King Asdka, B. C. 250 has 
lately been found in a Chinese translation 
and published inan English version by Pro- 
fessor Beal. This Indian King Aséka, who 
had become a Buddhist, convoked the first 
Buddhist general council and established a 
board for foreign missions, the Dharma-Ma- 
hamiatra, in B. C. 250, and his son Mahinda. 
accompanied by monks. went to Ceylon. 
Asdka caused several of his edicts to be en. 
graved in different Prakrit dialects on pillars 
or rocks, ‘‘ whose wide distanee from one an- 
other is sufficient to show the great extent of 
Asdka’s empire.” In one of these rock 
edicts, addressed tothe Buddhist monks in 
council assembled, the King, who saw in 
Buddhism the safeguard of his dynasty. 
enumerates the principal Buddhist records of 
what was “spoken by the blessed Buddha” 
and what he declares to regard “as author- 
ity.” Among these then existing records {s 
mentioned ‘the exhortations to RAhula re- 
garding falsehood.” Of this document noth- 
ing was known, till last year Professor Beal 
pointed out in one of his lectures that he had 
found and comiate it ‘from the great body 
-§ ae com g the Chinese Buddhist 





Srience. 

Tas rarity with which many perennial 
plants increase from seed, though producing 
seedin great abundance, is beginniug to at- 
tract intelligent attention. The common 
blackberry illustrates the point. It is well 
known that the species vary so much from 
seed that scarcely two plants prove to be ex- 
actly alike ; but plants from the underground 
stolons are exactly like their parents, Hence, 
in old fields, patches of one kind will be found 
different from patches but a few yards dis- 
tant, every patch having distinct features of its 
own, though perhaps each patch may be 
many years old. If the seeds were dropped 
about the plants, each patch would be divers- 
ified, and not uniform, as now. But, of course’ 
blackberries do grow from seed in a wild state 
sometimes, or there would not be the variety 
we see. This holds good with smaller plants. 
In the case of the trailing arbutus (Zpiges 
repens), there is no end of variation in the flow- 
ers in any given locality. These must have 
come originally from seed; but the area 
occupied by plants is seldom found to extend 
much, and collectors continually report that 
they seldom find seed or seedlings. In a re- 
cent issue of the “Bulletin of the Torrey 
Botanical Club’”’ Mr. E. 8. Miller reports from 
Long Island an abundance of seeds and seed- 
lings last year. The facts go to show that it 
requires nice conditions for perfect seed pro- 
duction and germination, and that it is only 
exceptionally that perennial plants find these 
conditions. The same conditions have been 
noted as prevailing in the pine forests of the 
Rocky Mountains. Each forest tract has 
generally its own separate age. One may 
meet a tract of one species perhaps ten years 
old, and not far away another of twenty 
years, without any intermediates, showing 
that for ten years probably the conditions 
were unfavorable for seminal reproduction. 
Botanists have not generally recognized these 
facts; but foresters believe art a better 
mother than Nature, and raise seedlings, in- 
stead of depending on forest-sowing. 





...- Oppolzer, of Vienna, hasrecently been in- 
vestigating the orbit of Winnecke’scomet—one 
of the 54 years group—which is due at perihe- 
lion next December. On discussing the observa- 
tions made during its appearances in 1858, *69, 
and 75, he finds it impossible to reconcile them 
with each other, and especially with observa- 
Uous made in 1610, except by assuming an 
action similar to that which seems to influence 
the motions of Encke’s comet. In respect to 
the latter comet, as every one knows, the re- 
searches of Encke, first, and afterward of Von 
Asten, have abundantly shown that it moves 
as if a resisting medium were continually 
shortening its period by a minute amount. 
Now Oppolzer finds that Winnecke’s comet 
moves in almost precisely the same manner; 
and, what is more, he finds that a certain 
quantity, which may be ealled the ‘‘ constant 
of resistance ’’ (depending upon the density 
and constitution of the medium), is almost 
precisely the same for Winnecke’s comet as 
Von Asten found it for Encke’s: 1.930 as com- 
pared with 1.862 Ifthese quantities differed 
widely, it would be a very unmanageable argu- 
ment against the existence of a resisting 
medium. The agreement, of course, adds a new 
presumption in its favor. At the same time, it 
by no means follows that this resisting medium 
is to be identified with the luminiferous ether. 
It is apparently quite possible that the retard- 
ation may be due to the encounter of meteoric 
swarms 


...-Dr. Hooker has recently published some 
facts in addition to the very little before 
known about the drug known as “ Dragon’s 
Blood”; indeed, of which little more was 
known than that it was the product of some 
Dracena. It is now found to be from a species 
known as Dracena Ombet. It is prepared by 
the natives of Socotra. The bark is scraped 
from the tree, generally in March, and in fif- 
teen or twenty days the gum is collected. “It 
is exported from Aden to Bombay, where it is 
used by the goldsmiths. Several allied species 
of the “‘Dragon’s Blood Tree” abound in 
Arabia. 


....A new edition of the “ Naturalists’ Di- 
rectory,” published by 8. E. Cassino, of 
Boston, is soon to be issued to such as sub- 
scribe for it. It will give names and addresses 
of all in the United States who may be called 
naturalists, botanists, astronomers, chemists, 
ete. Those especially who are making collec- 
tions and exchanges will value the book 
(which costs a doller), and should notify the 
publisher, that their names may be inserted. 


. ««The period of sun-spot activity has fair- 
ly begun afresh. At present (June 20th) there 
are two fine groups on the solar disc, one of 


- them containing six large nuclei and fifteen or 


twenty smaller ones. From this time on, the 
spots may be expected to be increasingly nu- 
merous for three or four years, the maximum 








being due in 1883 or 1884, so far as can be 
judged from the last minimum, which has just 
passed, about a year later than was expected. 





Personalities, 


GeNERAL WinFELp Scott Hancock, the 
nominee of the Democratic party for Presi- 
dent, was mentioned in connection with the 
same office in the Democratic National Con- 
ventions of 1868 and 1872. General Hancock 
is a native of Montgomery County, Pa., where 
he was born on the 14th of February, 1824. 
At Morristown Academy, in the same state, 
he pursued his studies preparatory to enter- 
ing the Military Academy at West Point, in 
1840, from whence he was graduated in 1844. 
For more than two years subsequent to his 
graduation he served on frontier duty, and in 
the war with Mexico (1847-48) he served with 
his regiment at San Antonio, Churubusco, 
Molino del Rey, and the assault and capture 
of the City of Mexico, where his conspicuous 
gallantry secured for him a first lieutenancy 
by brevet. Upon the breaking out of the late 
Civil War he was in California, doing military 
duty ; but immediately repaired to Washing- 
ton and applied for active duty in the field, 
and was appointed a brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers. His subsequent history during the 
war is substantially that of the Army of the 
Potomac itself. In 1862 he was promoted to 
be major-general of volunteers. For his con™ 
spicuous services at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
where he was wounded, he received the thanks 
of Congress. In 1866 he received his commis- 
sion as major-general in the Regular Army, and 
in 1872 was assigned the command of the Di- 
vision of the Atlantic, which he now holds. 


....Hon. William H. English, who was 
nominated at Cincinnati for the second place 
on the Democratic ticket, is a native of In- 
diana, having been born in Scott County, 
August 27th, 1822. He was educated at the 
University of South Hanover, in that state, 
and is by profession a lawyer. He was a 
member of the Thirty-third, Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-fifth, and Thirty-six Congresses, sery- 
ing from December, 1853, to March, 1861. 
Among his colleagues in the Thirty-third Con- 
gress was the Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, and 
Schuyler Colfax served with him subsequent- 
ly until 1861. The latter, it will be remem- 
bered, was Vice-President during General 
Grant’s first administration, and Mr. Hen- 
dricks was nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
on the ticket with Samuel J. Tilden in 1876, 


...-M. Charnoz, in charge of the Lorillard 
antiquarian expedition to Mexico, has obtained 
from the Mexican minister of public instruc- 
tion a provisional authorization to prosecute 
his excavations, which, however, before it can 
fully take effect, must be ratified by the Con- 
gress of the Republic. ‘the scheme which M. 
Charnoz has submitted to the Government 
contains an agreement on his part to give up 
one-third of all the discoveries he may make 
to the Mexican authorities. 


...-A critic in the London World of the 
9%h instant, speaking of Longfellow, says 
that the charm of purity and truth, the worth 
of patriotism, the grandeur of patience, the 
beauty of woman’s enduring love, the nobility 
which in his museis seen to underlie every- 
day and occupations all stamp 
him as the poetof the English common people, 
who, though he was not born in Great Britain, 
yet belongs to all that is best and greatest in 
the English-speaking race. 


...-Augustus Mongredin, in a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘The Western Farmer of America,” 
written at the request of the Cobden Club, 
touching the alleged injury inflieted upon 
them by the protective system, estimates that 
the farmers of the great Central and Western 
states expend $1,400,000,000 annually in man- 
ufactured goods. 


....The death of ex-Senator James A. Bay- 
ard, of Delaware, the father of the present 
United States senator from that state, re- 
minds us that the family has continuously for 
four generations been represented in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. No other family in 
this country can show such a record of public 
honors. 

....Mrs. Fletcher Webster is building a 
handsome house at Marshfield, on the spot 
where the old home of Webster stood. The 
elm which he valued so highly {s still standing. 


.... Mrs. Sidney Paul Gill, the authoress of 
the popular hymn ‘‘I Want to be an Angel,” 
was buried in the Laurel Hill Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia, recently. 

....A statue of Governor Winthrop of Bos- 
ton, by Greenough, is now on exhibition in 
Rome. 

....8chuyler’s “‘ Peter the Great”’ is spoken 
of by intelligent Russians as a work of great 








merit. 








7 
School and College. 
COMMENCEMENTS. 


Mapvison University, June 17th.—Mr. 
James B. Colgate, of New York, has added to 
his former large donations a gift of $50,000, 
‘‘asathanksgiving for his escape from the 
sea at the collision of the steamer ‘ Arizona’ 
with an iceberg, last winter.” Colgate Acad- 
emy exercises occurred on the iSth, and those 
of the Theological Seminary on the 16th, 
There were 11 graduates, to each of whom 
was presented by a friend @ copy of Dr. Arm- 
itage’s ‘‘Lectures on Preaching.” In the 
University there were 10 A. Bs. and 1 B. P., 
the last toa colored student of considerable 
promise. The honorary degree of A. M. was 
conferred on E. P. Bailey, editor of the Utica 
Herald, and Hon. C. D. Prescott, Rome; Ph. 
D. on Prof. F. W. Towle; D.D. on Rev. T. 
H. Pattison, Albany, and Rev. H. 8. Lloyd, 
Hamilton. Mr. Lloyd declined the degree. 


....The Baptist Educational Board of the 
Indian Territory has begun a school at the 
mission-house in Tahlequah, the capital of the 
Cherokee Nation, and placed it under the 
charge of A. C. Bacone. A number of Cher- 
okees and one Choctaw are in attendance. In 
add'tion to the common English branches, 
there are classes in Latin and algebra, and 
there is also a small] theological class. Twen- 
ty-five dollars will pay for the tuition and 
books of one student for one year, and one 
hundred dollars for these and board. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Rev. 
Daniel Rogers, or Prof. A. C. Bacone, Tahle- 
quah, Indian Territory; or to them through 
the Baptist Home Mission Society, New York. 


....University of New York held its semi- 
centennial June 17th, in Chickering Hall.—A 
historical oration was delivered by Rev. W. 
K. Gordon, DD. The degree of B.A. was 
conferred on eleven students, B.S. on one, 
M.A. on three, M.S. on one, and the diploma 
of Civil Engineer on one, the d€gree of M.D. 
on seventeen. D.D. on J. C. Bliss, Plainfield, 
N.J.; J.T. Smith and Geo. W. Collord, New 
York. LL.D. on W. A. Butler, N. Y., and ©. 
C. Jones, Jr., Augusta, Ga. Ph. D. on Daniel 
Draper, New York. The first fellowship was 
awarded to Chas. Noble, Brooklyn; the second 
to N. C. Hendrickson, Jamaica, L. I.; the 
third to E. D. Van Dyck, Brooklyn. The 
Butler Eucleian prizes were awarded to G. M. 
Duncan and E. D. Van Dyck. 


....Cornell University, June 17th.—The 
graduating class numbered 78. Among others, 
Miss E. C. Bissell delivered an oration on 
“Hawthorne’s Delineations of New England 
Puritanism.”” There were twelve bachelors of 
arts, five of literature, four of philosophy, 
thirty-nine in various departments of *‘Sci- 
ence’’—namely, in science and letters, in 
chemistry and physics, in mathematics, and in 
natural history—three of agriculture, three of 
architecture, eight ef civil engineering, four 
of mechanical engineering, two masters of 
acience, one civil engineer, one doctor of 
philosophy. 


. .-Richmond College, Richmond, Va., 
June 14th to 17th.—The sermon before the 
College Missionary Society was by Rev. J. W. 
R. L. Smith, Lynchburg ; the address before 
the Alumni by Rev. J. E. L. Holmes, Danville; 
and that before the literary societies by Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage. There was one B. A. and 
one M.A. The degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred on Prof. J. J. Rucker, Georgetown Col- 
lege, Ky. 


..e-Blackburn University, June 10th.—Ten 
graduates. Rev. E. L. Hurd, D.D., was unan 
imously elected and inaugurated president. 
Dr. Dinsmore, of Bloomington, Ill., gave the 
annual sermon before the Society of Inquiry, 
and Dr. 8. J. Niccolls, of St. Louis, before the 
literary societies. The public exercises were 
largely attended. There has been an increase 
both in the funds and in the number of stu- 
dents. 


...-Baylor University, Texas, June 9th.— 
A.B. in course was conferred on one student, 
B.P. on 4, A.M. on 1. Of honorary degrees, 
A.M. on 8. E. Woody, M.D.; D.D. on Revs. W. 
A. Bailey, O. C. Pope, and J. A. Kimball; 
LL.D. on Prof. H. H. Smith, Professor Jno. C. 
Long, Crozer Theological Seminary, and Pro- 
fessor T. N. Clark, Wm. Jewell College. 


...-Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, June 17th.—Bishop Stevens, of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, preached the opening 
sermon. Bishop Lee, of Delaware, presented 
diplomas to the graduating class—Messrs. 
Avery, Burr, Huff, and Stewart. Bishop 
Stevens ordained several candidates to the 
diaconate and priesthood. 


.... Vassar College, June 28d.—In addition 
to class diplomas, diplomas were ewarded te 
Mies M. E. Cooley, of Iowa, and Miss C. A. 
Titus, of Poughkeepsie, in the School ef 














Music, and to Miss 8. E. Fletcher, of Pa., in 
the School of Art. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on Cornelia F. White, of 
Walton, N. Y. 


+eeeThe trustees of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., have elected John W. 
Beach, D. D., president, to s d Dr. Foss, 
Dr. Beach, who is spoken of as a good scholar 
end as possessing good executive ability, is at 
present a presiding elder on Long Ifland. He 
is about 55 years old and is a graduate of 
Wesleyan. 





--«-Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., May 
28d to 27th.—The baccalaureate was preached 
by President E.M. Cravath. The degree of 
B. A. was conferred on 6 students. A bell 
was presented to the College by Mrs. Clinton 
B. Fisk and the Jubilee Singers. The cata- 
logue shows an aggregate of 350 students. 


--+-Princeton College, June 23d.—The de- 
gree of A.B. in course was conferred on 74 
students; Ph.D. on 1 and A.M. on 3 resident 
graduates; M.A. on 44 graduates of 1876-77; 
M.S. 001; A.M. on 8 other graduates; honor- 
ary A.B. on 3, 


--.-The New York. City College (old Free 
Academy) had its Commencement June 2th. 
Twenty-four graduates received the degree 
ef bachelor of arts and twenty-five that of 
bachelor of sciences. 


+++»Randolph Macon College, Ashland, Va., 
June 17th.—Mr. Talmage addressed the liter 
ary societies. There was one master and ten 
bachelors of arts. Governor Halliday deliv- 
ered an address. 


....The University of Rochester, of which 
Rey. Dr. M. B. Anderson is president, has 9 
instructors and 155 students. There are sev- 
eral scholarships yielding free tuition. 


-+»» Washington and Lee University, June 
28d.—The degree of civil engineer was con 
ferred on one, bachelor of law on ¥, bachelor 
of arts on 6, and master of arts on 1. 


-++-The Commencement of the Brooklyn 
Collegiate Polytechnic Institute took place on 
thé 16th inst., in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. There were 9 graduates. 


.. +» Vassar College.—The Society of Alamnz 
met June 23d. The president is Florence 
Cushing, Boston. They have nearly $10,000 
for scholarships or endowments. 


..--Bethel College, Russellville, Ky., June 
17th.- -There were several graduates. Sermons 
by Revs. L. Burrows and T. G. Keen and an 
address by President Wagyener. 


.-»»Kalamazoo College, Michigan, June 
17th.—There were 9 graduates; 5 gentlemen 
and 4 ladies. Several thousand dollars have 
been added to the endowment. 


....Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa.—There were 20 graduates; 11 in the full 
course. A friend of the Seminary has given 
$10,000 to found a lectureship. 


.... Bordentown Female College, June 17th. 
—President Bowen conferred diplomas on 
Misses. Ayres, Atwater, Chambers, Harvey, 
Hubbard,'Lott, and Souder. * 


«+++ Wake Forest College, N.C., June 17th.— 
The degree of A.B. was conferred on 8 gtu- 
dents aud A.M. on 2. The Wingate Memorial 
Hall is just completed. 


....-The New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, June 234.— 
There were 35 graduates—25 male and 10 fe- 
male. 


....8t. John’s College, Fordham, June 23d. 
—There were 20 B.As. and the degree of M.A, 
was conferred on 5 graduates of the College. 


....The University of lowa held its Com. 
mencement June 23d. There were forty-five 
graduates, of whom seventeen were ladies. 


.... Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
June 23d.—The degree of A. B. was conferred 
‘on 29 students and that of B. 8. on 3. 


...-Franklin College, Indiana, June 10th.— 
There were five graduates. The prospect for 
the College is favorable. 


....-Mount St. Mary’s College, Md., June 
28d.—There were 12 bachelors and 13 masters 
of arts. 


....President Hayes and Chief-Justice Waite 
attended Commencement at Kenyon College, 
Ohio. 


....Central University of Iowa, June 9th.— 
Five students received the degree of A. B. 


..-.- Lewisburg Univers‘ty, June 18th—20th. 
There were 10 grauc”.cs. 


..-+Packer Collegiate Institute, June 17th.— 
26 graduates. 
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IF you eat onions, it will leek out. 


--»»Rabid transit. The career of a mad 
dog. 


.... The one-fourth owner of a vessel is like 
a certain ship’s officer, in that he is a quarter- 
master. 


..--It is a mistake to say a person “ falls” 
in love. Love isalong step upward toward 
Heaven. 


..++ Chambers’s Journal says that cows have 
an original taste for music; but they hook 
too many bars. 


--»-He said he wanted her to be his help- 
mate, and she replied that she never could be 
more than assister to him. 


..-.Sehool-term has almost ended. The 
industrious boy has stored his mind, and the 
idle boy has ’tored his trousers. 


-»+-A wayside din could hardly be called a 
private house, unless you were making a dis- 
turbance on the street all alone by yourself, 


.».‘* What do you most like, next to your- 
self?” asks an exchange. A gauze silk 
undershirt, if the weather is very hot.— Boston 
Post. 


-... Weare told that “Gen. S——— was al- 
ways coolest when on the point of attack.” 
Most people are hottest when on the point of 
a tack. 


--- “Can tough fowl be made tender ?”’ asks 
® housewife. Certainly. In many boarding- 
houses the boarders find the landlady tenders 
tough fowl. 


...-If you ever noticed it, the man with a 
cold loves to talk just a little hoarser than 
necessary. It is so pleasant to be taken notice 
of, you know. 


-..-Married people who go into court to 
settle family disputes cover themselves with 
the blackest dirt, says a Connecticut writer. 
He may refer to the divorce soot. 


....Deaf and dumb people enjoy practicing 
on the cornet. They get all the advantage of 
the blowing and the pleasures of a distorted 
face under full pressure, without being obliged 
to hear the music. 


...-A little washing soda was wanted for 
cleansing purposes; so George was given a 
dime and dispatched to the apothecary’s at 
the corner to get it. George soon returns; but 


no soda. “ Why didn’t you get the soda, 
George?” chorused the family. ‘‘I did.” 
‘Where is it, then?” ‘“‘Idrankit.”” ‘Drank 


it!’ ‘Yes; the man said it wouldn’t keep 
to bring home.”’ A light dawns on the fam- 
ily’s mind. It asks eagerly: ‘‘ What did you 
ask for?’ ‘*Soda.” Didn’t you say washing 
soda?” ‘* Washing soda? No; only soda.’’ 
Family laughs as though it were crazy. 
George doesn’t know what all the fun’s 
about; but he is subsequently heard to say: 
‘* That was a boss drink!’’ 


..Can you recall an ode to June, 

Or lines to any river, 

In which you do not meet ‘“‘the moon,” 
And see ‘‘ the moonbeams quiver’ ? 

I’ve heard such songs to many a tune, 
But never yet—no niver— 

Have I escaped that rhyme to “‘ June”’ 
Or missed that rhyme to “ river.” 


When “loon’s”’ been used, and *‘ shoon”’ 
and “spoon,” 
And “‘ stiver’’ sounded “‘ stivver,”’ 
Think of a bard reduced to ‘‘ coon” 
And left alone with “‘liver’’! 
Ah! then how blessed were the boon, 
How doubly blest the giver 
Who gave him one rhyme more for 
“ June” 
And one more rhyme for “ river’! 
—From Time. 


....The office-door was opened and immedi- 
ately shut, without attracting Smithson’s atten~ 
tion; but when this was done again and again 
and again, you could see by the rose-hue in 
bis face that he had finally noticed it. The 
next time that door opened, the small boy who 
opened it was surprised by the warm embrace 
that Smithson bestowed on him, ‘‘ What do 
you mean, you young rascal?” cried Suuthson, 
punctuating his remarks by vigorous shakes of 
the small boy aforesaid. ‘‘ What do you mean 
by meddling with my door?” “‘lonly did 
what you wanted me to,” whimperingly re- 
plied the boy. 
sbrieked Smithson, with a shake that threat- 
ened to make butter of the lad. “ Yes, sir. 
You stuck up ‘ Please shut the door’; and you 
know I coualdn’t shut it without first opening 
it. CouldI?’ It was well that the last shake 
of Smithson’s was so violent shat he lost his 
hold of the boy. There isno knowing what 





might have been the consequences. 


“What I wanted you to do!’’’ 





AMERICAN MISSIONS IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 





Tue American Board has decided, while at- 
tempting to establish an independent Central 
African Mission at Bihé, on the West Coast, 
to extend the Zulu Mission in Natal to Um- 
zila’s Kingdom, s country hitherto unoccu- 
pied by Christian missionaries. It lies on the 
East Coast, with the Limpopo for its southern 
and the Zambezi for its northern boundary. 
The country was formerly known as Monoma- 
tapa, but is now named for the chief, or king, 
who is the ruler. The coast-line, 600 miles 
long, is claimed by the Portuguese ; but their 
authority does not extend inland. Umzila is 
the son of a Zulu general and rules in a most 
despotic manner. The conquered people 
comprise several tribes, among whom the 
Marongmes are spoken of as a very fine race. 
Mr. Erskine, who has visited them, says they 
bear a somewhat marked resemblance to the 
Basutos. They are armed with strong six-feet 
bows, are very brave, and are reputed to have 
great skill in bush-fighting. They live in 
dense communities, and clear and plant large 
stretches of ground, sometimes exceeding a 
hundred acres in extent, which are cultivated 
in common, with the families of the cultivators 
scattered around the margin of the clearing, in 
separate kraals. The country was thickly in- 
habited and abounded in fowls, corn, beer, 
and honey. In some places these people pos- 
sess cocoanut palms, the sugar cane, and 
bananas, and distill ardent spirits, with stills 
of native manufacture. Gigantic specimens 
of baobab trees abound, covered by castana- 
nut creepers, which are festooned to the 
ground and form magnificent canopies, imper- 
vious to the sun’s rays. Mr. Erskine dwells 
quite admiringly upon the interesting scenery 
produced by the thriving gardens of this in- 
dustrious race, ornamented and interspersed 
with the magnificent canopies of foliage. 
The climate of the country is said to be 
healthy. Where the mission station is to be 
located will be determined by the pioneer 
party, which will be led by the Rey. Myron 
W. Pinkerton. 


While the American Board is preparing for 
its mission at Bihé, the American Missionary 
Association is busily collecting information in 
respect to its proposed field in the Nile Basin, 
some of which is given in the current number 
of The American Missionary. This information 
was derived mainly from Col. Long, the Afri- 
can traveler, Col. Prout, of Gordon Pasha’s 
staff, and from Gordon Pasha himself, all of 
whom are competent witnesses, because they 
have been in the country. The results, as 
summed up in the Missionary, we transfer to 
our columns: 


“1. The country is accessible. Col. Prout’s 
survey from Souakim on the Red Sea to Ber- 
ber on the Nile, a distance of 240 miles, is re- 
ported with such fullness of detail as to 
familiarize the reader with almost every mile 
of the journey, impressing him with the feel- 
ing that a trip over the road at the right sea- 
son would prove a pleasurable pastime. From 
Berber to the mouth of the Sobat, the north- 
ern border of the territory selected for the 
mission, steamers with suitable accommoda- 
tions ply with more or less regularity. To this 
it may be added that abundant supplies, ex- 
cept medicines, can be purchased along the 
route. 

“2. The Negroes~ from 
Equator have not been 
They are real heathen, in very needy circum- 
stances, and would, doubtless, welcome mis- 
sionary endeavors, especially if trade and in- 
dustries were promoted in connection with 
religious gs. 

“3. The efforts of the missionaries would 
have a very wholesome influence upon the 
Egyptian officials, and serve to check the 
slave-trade and to ameliorate the condition of 
slaves. 

“4, It would be the part of wisdom to 
locate our first stations where the people are 
already protected by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, a8 their flag would be sure to follow if 
new fields were opened, and with it tempor- 

disturbance. Pressure should be brought 
to bear upon the Khedive for obtaining per- 
mission to navigate the Nile with steamboats 
and for freedom and protection while pursuing 
missionary work at the points selected. 

“5. While it would be desirable to com- 
mence at once, for many reasons, nmong the 
Obbo and Latooka, southeast of Gondokoro, 
yet it would probably be the part of prudence 
to plant our first station near the mouth of 
the Sobat, where the country is rolling and 
well-wooded and the people of the Nouer 
tribe are friendly to missionary endeavors. 
From this point there is frequent and not 
difficult communication with Khartum, which 
is a sufficient base of supplies. the 
mouth of the Sobat mission stations may be 
extended throughout the region we hope to 
oceupy. 

“6. A rendezvous might wisely be estab- 
lished at Berber, where a fruitful oasis affords 
supplies. This locality is said to be healthy 
and, being situated on the Nile in the south- 
ern portion of the desert, free from African 
fever. Ifa steamer is secured for the minsien, 
the missionaries, in case of sickness or need o 
changes, could easily resort to Berber, spend- 
ing a portion of the more unhealthy season 


the Sobat to the 
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at that pc 


As soon, therefore, as’ sufficient means for 
such an undertaking have been gathered, 
the Society believes it can safely and 
wisely establish the mission, which will be 
known as the Arthington Mission, in honor of 
the noble benefactor of Central Africa. Only 
about $15,000 more is needed, and it ought to 
be offered at once. 


Ministerial Register. 


BEAMAN, H. H., removes from Cochessett to 
“ N. Oxford, Mass. 

CALLEY, Watrter, ord. at Bethlehem, Penn. 

FUNKE, SoLomon, died at Singer’s Glen, Va. 

GOOKIN, F. W., Jamaica Plain, Mass., ac 
cepts call to East Washington, N. H. 

HORTON, J., accepts call to Medina, Mich. 

JONES, J. M., ord. at Tollot’s Prairie, Tex. 

KINNEY, L., removes from Weston to Wil- 
mington, Vt. 

L’HOMMEDEAU, Joun B., ord. at Babylon, 
LI. 

PARMOR, A. F., ord. at Winter Harbor, Me. 

PETTIT, H., called to Unadilla, Mich. 

PHILIPS, W. H., ord. at Goshen, W. Va. 

RUGG, M. L., settles at Gouveneur, N. Y. 

WALKER, A. J., becomes pastor at Warwick, 
Mass. 

WILLIAMS, Cuantes F., ord, and inst. at 
Bridgeport, Penn. 


Lebbles, Hissions, and possibly, meanwhile, developing « mission 











CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, A. W., ord. at Deanesville, N. Y. 

BAGSTER, W. W., ord. at Oakland, Cal. 

BARTON, L. G., Beloit, Kan., accepts call to 
Breckenridge, Mo. 

BENNETT, W. P., Lyndonville, accepts call 
to Ames, Iowa. 

BLANCHARD, Appison, Maine state mis- 
sionary, accepts call to Union-street ch., 
8t. John, N. B. 

BODWELL, J. C., inst. at Bridgewater, Mass. 

BOWKER, 8., Salem, accepts call to First ch., 
Dracut, N. H. 

BURR, RrioH4RD M., ord. at Nelson, N. H. 

CALLAND, W.C., Andover Seminary, called 
to Presbyterian ch., Bedford, N. H. 

CHASE, J. B., German Seminary, Crete, Neb., 
accepts call to Cherokee, Ia. 

DUNLAP, G. H., Charlestown, N. H., resigns. 

FREEMAN, H. A., Biddeford. Me., invited to 
supply at Old Town, Me. 

JONES, Newron I., Yale Seminary, invited 
to supply at Franconia, N. H. 

KELSEY, Epwarp D., Yale Seminary, invited 
to supply at Dudley, Mass. 

KETCHAM, H., inst. at Menomonie, Wis. 

MEAD, H. B., Saccarappa, Me., accepts call 
to Stonington, Conn. 

MELLISH, J. H., North Scituate, R. 1, will 
supply at West Tisbury, Mass. 

MORGAN, C. F.G., accepts call to Reno, Nev. 

PERKINS, GrorcE G., Ames, accepts call to 
Avoca, Ia. 

PIKE, E. B., Northwood, called to Atkinson, 
N. H. 

RICHARDSON, A. C., removes from Rock 
Creek to Lenox, O. < 

STEVENS, Cuan.zs A., supplies Harvard, Il. 

WILSON, J. G., invited to supply the colored 
ch. at Portland, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOOTH, L. R., died recently at Spencer, Ind., 

ed 71. 

CONDE, 8. L., inet. at Tunkhannock, Penn. 

EDDY, CLARENCE, resigns pastorate of West- 
minster ch., Troy, ‘ . 

FURMAN, Cuanrtes E., D.D., died June 17th, 
in Rochester, N. Y. : 

JANEWAY, H. L., becomes pastor at Ouray, 
Col. 


MoKENZIE, Rosert, Stockton, accepts call 
to Oakland, Cal. leas 
RRITT, J. L., removes from West Los - 

- mas to Poncha Springs, Col. 

THOMSON, W., inst. at Berkeley, Cal. 

WHITE, W. J., ord. at Oswego, N.Y. He 
goes to China next fall. 

F, H. H., Juneau, Wis., supplies 

Free es tegetionsl eh. at Sonoma, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CKENSTEIN, Joun C., Moravian, died 
wn at Lititz, — rs 
, D.D. ‘orm ch) ch. 
oe eee missionary in Japan, died 
June 20th, at Monson, Mass., aged 69. 
KNAPP, ArTHur May, called to pastorate of 
Unitarian ch. at Watertown, Mass. 
, WaxTeR E., Reformed (German) ch., 
oe at Bloomsburg, Penn. 
PETERS, W. J., inst. over Reformed (Ger- 
man) ch. at Slatington, P 


enn. 
KARDS, CHARLEs H., inst. in First Unita- 
aor parish, Wilton, 


N. H. 

Joun B., ord. and inst. in Reformed 
Retiree) ch. at Waynesburg, O. 
STRUNCK, O. H., called to Reformed (Ger- 

man) ch. at Bloomsburg, Penn. = 
: .U., Meyerstown, eccep to 
wear ee (German) ch. at New Oxford, 
Penn. 
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° 
fine Arts. 

We have been shown by Dr. Augustus Le 
Plongeon, who, with his courageous Wife, has 
been for some years exploring the antiquities 
of Yucatan, a remarkable series of photo- 
graphs taken by him of the ancient buildings 

~ of the old Maya people. They repreeent vast 
temples and pyramids, most elaborately orna- 
mented and covered with inscriptions, statues, 
and conventional figures of men and animals, 
among which is prominent and very remark- 
able the figure of the mastodon. One or two 
_Indian pipes—from Iowa, we believe—have 
been found, which have figured upon them 
the mastodon; but in these temples there are 
numerous figures of mastodon’s heads, with 
. the huge trunk protruding far out from the 
side or corner of the building. The whole 
side of a temple, perhaps two or three hun- 
dred feet long, will be covered with orna- 
mental carving of the stone. Dr. Le Plon- 
geon believes that the age of these buildings 
. 1s not less than six or eight hundred years, 
and how much more is uncertain. A great 
réle in the ornamentation ia played by the 
feathered serpent, which winds about in every 
direction, showing its fanged mouth and the 
rattles of the tail. There also appear the pec- 
cary, the jaguar, the macaw, and other ani- 
mals. There appear to be several different 
races of men represented, one of which is 
possessed of very regular features, while oth- 
ers appear either dwarfed or brutal. -One of 
the chambers contains a very remarkable 
series of mural paintings, protected from the 
weather, in which the colors are still fresh, 
A portion of these Dr. Le Plongeon has 
copied, but others remain as yet un- 
copied; and it is to secure them that 
he expects to return this week to Yuca- 
tan. They are in an unexpectedly free and 
sorrect style of art, not reduced to conyen- 
tional forms of the human figure, as in the 
stone work: andin portions even suggest the 
Etruscan ornamentation of vases in the well- 
drawn, nearly naked figures. Dr. Le Plon- 
geon sees inthese mural paintings a continued 
story of a family.of distinction. One of the 
most striking groups appears to represent the 
funeral rites at the death of the head of the 


family. The body is laid on the back, the: 


middle being raised by a support below it, and 
an incision having been made, to take out the 
heart. A procession of the family apparently 
is seen, of whom one carries the heart and an- 
other the brain. Other groups represent an 
old priest in a sitting posture, who is taking 
auguries; while a beautiful woman is seeking 
advice. The very enthusiastic explorer hopes, 
when he returns, to prepare for publication a 
work which shall give a full description of 
these monuments. They cannot fail to be of 
very deep interest to all students of prehistor- 
ie America. 


.... A late sale tp London indicates the value 
act ou choice pieces of Fngtish pottery. A 
pair of Derby candlesticks sold for $29; a 
pair of Derby rases, painted with landscape 
and cattle by Lucas, $32 50; a pair of Worces- 
ter cups and saucers, in birds and butterflies, 
$71; a pair of large black Wedgwood figures 
of Neptune and a Triton, $131: a pair of 
Bristen portrait plaques, modeled in the bis- 
cuit, $107; a Bristol figure, representing rustic 
water, $215 ; another colored Bristol figure of 
Winter, $320; and the classic series of the 
figures of the four seasons, $850. The inter- 
est inold Bristol ware does not seem to be 
declining. 


..-. William Morris & Co., the famous En- 
glish decorators, have put on exhibition some 
experiments in hard-made rugs, after Mr. 
Morris’s original designs, which attempt to be 
English, and not Oriental. They are in the 
secondary and tertiary tints which Mr. Morris 
affects, which gives them a somewhat faded 
or washed-out appearance, and with rather 
large figures. They contain considerable 
white. 


...“Alovely Jewish maiden,” says the Zven- 
ing Post, sat in Palestine as the model for the 
Virgin in Holman Hunt’s new picture, “‘The 
Flight into Egypt.” All her surroundings 
were painted with realistic care in the Holy 
Land, and especial mention is made of the 
donkey which she rides, his pedigree being 
traceable for two centuries. 


.... There have several casts of the newly- 
found Dionysos and Hermes been brought to 
this country; but none of them can be com- 
plete, as it is within three months that most 
of the body of the infant Dionysos has been 
discovered, thus nearly completing what will 
be one of the most valuable relics of the 
choicest ancient art. 


.--.The restoration of the beautiful Ducal 
Palace in Venice is rapidly going forward. 
The new stones are colored, so as not to form 
by their glaring color a contrast to the worn 
surface of the rest of the building. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGY OF TO- 
DAY * 


THE volume whose title we have placed 
at the foot of this column is a very satis- 
factory memorial of a man who is worthy 
to stand, along with Edwards and Chan- 
nivg, in the front rank of the religious 
thinkers of America. Bushnell’s compar- 
atively uneventful life is narrated in # clear 
and straightforward way, and he is allowed 
to speak for himself as much as possible. 
Fortunately, the collection of his letters is 
tolerably large, and from them we get an 
insight into the man’s real nature; and to 
have that is to honor and love him. One 
fault we have to find with the biography— 
a fault of most such books, and often from 
lack of material unavoidable—we mean the 
failure to trace, in a clear and full way, the 
man’sinner history, the growth of his ideas 
and principles. When the material for this 
history is not given by the man himself, in 
his letters or other writings, the biographer 
has to gather it from the whole course of 
his life. It is not necessary to say that this 
is the central point of interest in a biogra- 
phy proper, especially in that of such a 
man as Bushnell, whose life was mainly 
one of religious thought and experience. 
We make this criticism on the present book 
the more freely because of.its excellence 
in other respects. It is necessary that biog- 
raphers should see clearly that their duty 
requires from them much more than a con- 
nected narrative of the outward events of 
a man’s life, with a dovetailing of letters 
and extracts from books and narrations 
and characterizations by friends of the sub- 
ject of the memoirs. We would not say 
that Bushnell’s biographer has not felt and 
tried to meet this obligation; but our read- 
ing of the book, enjoyable as we found it, 
has not left on us the distinct impression of 
psychological history that we could have 
wished. Nor shall we attempt to give 
such a sketch of the man; for that space 
and ability both fail us and we leave the 
task to the hand that has shown itself so 
competent in this volume. 

Horace Bushnell was born in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, in 1802, and diedin Hartford, 
the scene of his whole pastoral life, in 
1876. So long a career, intellectually act- 
ive almost down to the last day, necessari- 
ly brought him into coutact with many in- 
teresting events, social, political, literary, 
and scientific. Itis characteristic of the man, 
however, that we have very little mention 
of any such eventsin his letters or speeches. 
He was not without his decided opinions 
and deep feeling on the great social ques- 
tions of his time. He was an ardent oppo- 
nent of slavery, though not an abolitionist, 
and he was intensely interested in the great 
Civil War. But he was mainly taken up 
with other things. He lived ir a world of 
his own—a world of metaphysical-relig- 
ious thought. His greatest public activity 
was displayed in the affairs of the city with 
which he became identified—its water- 
works, its park, its capitol; and ‘‘ Bush- 
nell Park” remains as a monument of his 
zeal and wisdom as acitizen. If any one 
doubts that a minister of the Gospel may 
profitably take part in general public. mat- 
ters, let him read the history of that park. 
But, for the rest, he had a greater work to 
do than guiding city or even national) busi- 
ness; and he gave himself up to it, as a de- 
voted pastor and an untiring thinker and 
writer. 

His early training was that of a sturdy 
high Calvinistic New England farm-life, 
with the added influence of two notable 
women, his mother and his grandmother, 
of both of whom he has given grateful 
sketches. After leaving Yale College, he 
taught school, became editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, studied law, 
accepted, at his mother’s suggestion, a tutor- 
ship in Yale, returned to law, and, after 
the reawakening of his religious life, came 
at last to theological study and the pastor- 
ate. It is clear that his, though a vigorous, 
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joyous nature, overflowing with vitality 
aud full of sharp common sense, was also 
a religious one. He had something of that 
intensity of moral sentiment combined 
with tenderness and the feeling of de. 
pendence that, when found in union with 
intellectual insight and force, produces 
what we call a religious genius. In any 
profession he would have concerned himself 
with moral-religious thought. It is fortu- 
nate for us that he was led to give himself 
wholly to it. He became pastor of the 
North Church of Hartford, in 1833, and 
remained in that position till 1870, when 
his failing health forced him to give it up. 
His last book, ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law” was 
published in 1874, and at the time of his 
death he was occupied with a treatise on 
inspiration, of which he had written several 


chapters. 
Dr. Bushnell adds one to the number 


of those who, having been nurtured in Cal- 
vinism, have turned to be its antagonists. 
Perhaps he could not himself give a full 
account of the steps by which he was led 
from the doctrine of the old Ortho- 
doxy to the position which has become 
identified with his name. It was in 
the year 1848 that the change became 
apparent to him, the year in which he 
was invited to address the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, and in which he finished his 
first book, ‘‘ God in Christ.” Before that he 
had spoken of the necessity of the Chris- 
tian training of children in a way that was 
unacceptable to some of his brethren, be- 
cause it seemed to them to ignore or make 
too little of the supernatural: work of the 
Holy Spirit in regeneration. He after- 
ward brought out more fully his view of 
the supernatural in his well-known book, 
‘*Nature and the Supernatural,” and ex- 
plained that he found the supernatural ev- 
erywhere. Now, however, he was arraigned 
before the Hartford General Associa- 
tion on a charge of heresy in the construc- 
tion of the doctrines of trinity and atone- 
ment given in his ‘‘God in Christ.” His 
successful issue from that trial must be re- 
garded as a triumph for freedom of 
thought, not only within the bounds of 
Congregationalism, but also in all the 
Protestant bodies of America. Here was 
aman who, although not a Unitarian, ex- 
pounded the doctrine of the trinity in such 
a way ashe said he thought would be ac- 
ceptable to earnest Unitarians, and held 
the doctrine of atonement in such form as 
to exclude not, indeed, the idea of vica- 
riousness, but that bodily legal form of it 
that had been regarded as essential by the 
older Orthodoxy; and this man, after a full 
hearing, with no lack of ability or zeal in 
the prosecution, is adjudged, by a vote of 
seventeen to three, in the Association, to 
have uttered ‘‘no fundamental error.” 
THe INDEPENDENT—then directed by 
Thompson, Bacon, Storrs, and Leavitt— 
stood by Bushnell throughout the trial, 
and approved the action of the Association, 
on the ground that ‘‘ nothing tends so much 
to exasperate religious or theological dis- 
cussions, and to make them not only useless, 
but mischievous, as the disposition to pro- 
nounce every error fundamental.” In 
Bushnell’s own religious experience this 
first book of his marks a crisis—the getting 
out of the domain of dogma, and coming 
into personal union with Jesus Christ as 
the source of spiritual life; his acquittal 
by the Association, which included such 
men as President Porter, of Yale, and Dr. 
Hawes, was the avowal by an influential 
Congregational community of the liberty 
to think on such matters. As for Dr. Bush- 
nell’s logic, that forced him to ground his 
opinions on an elaborately stated theory of 
language, which is very ingenious and in- 
teresting and has much in it that is true, 
but is hardly exegetically conclusive. It 
is akin to Matthew Arnold’s favorite state- 
ment that the New Testament must be 
studied as literature, and not as science. 
He fell somewhat into dogma in attempt- 
ing to extricate himself from it. In our 
judgment, it is not on his theological expo- 
sition that his fame and usefulness will rest; 
but on his firm grasp and eloquent expres- 
sion of the fundamental truths of religious 
love and faith. 

We cannot follow him in his remaining 
works, or undertake here to pass judgment 
on his opinions. We presume that there 
are many among the clergy and laity of all 





American religious bodies who hold sub- 
stantially with him in his views of trinity, 
atonement, election, and regeneration. 
Whether that be so or not, it is certain 
that freedom of thought on these subjects 
has been gained for the American Church, 
and can never be lost. It is no longer pos- 
sible to hold the mind in the fetters of ven- 
erable creeds. There is much in Dr, Bush- 
nell’s personal religious experience, and his 
friendships and social life, that we should 
be glad to speak of, if there were space. 
There is a very attractive honesty and raci- 
ness about his thinking and his speaking. 
This volume, whose mechanical execution 
is quite satisfactory, will furnish abundant 
food for reflection to all ‘who are interested 
in earnest religious thought. 





--.-From Messrs. Bloch & Co., Cincinnati, 
we have received the History of the Hebrew’s 
Second Commonwealth, with special reference to its 
Literature, Culture, and the origin of Rabbinism 
and, Christianity, by Isaac M. Wise, president 
of the Hebrew Union College, at Cincinnati. 
The period embraced in the work is B. C, 538— 
A.D. 70, from the restoration under Cyrus to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, an 
exceedingly important period. The author 
treats successively the Medo-Persian, the 
Grecian, and the revolutionary periods, the 
period of independence, Palestine under 
Roman vassal kingss the rule of the procura- 
ators, and the castatrophe. The material is 
broken up into short sections, with headings; 
an arrangement convenient for a school-book 
but inconvenient in a scientific history. Doc 
tor Wise is known to be a widely read man 
and he has brought together a great mass of 
information, particularly from Jewish sources. 
We regret that we cannot accord to the book 
the praise of accuracy of statement and scien- 
tific method. While the author accepts in a 
general way the method of the modern Ger- 
man biblical critics, and deals freely with the 
New,Testament literature (to which we do not 
object), he shows a disposition to accept the 
Talmudical traditions relating to Ezra’s time, 
for example, as historically trustworthy, and 
isled in this department and others to make 
some strange statements. We will call the 
author’s attention to some of these. On page 
1 it is said that the last of the kings of 
Babylonia was ‘‘ Belshazzar or Nabo Nadius”’; 
but is it not known that Belshazzar was the 
son of Nabonadius, and never king of 
Babylonia? And has Doctor Wise seen the 
last inscription bearing on this sub- 
ject, published a few months ago? On 
the same page ‘‘ Darius the Mede”’ is put down 
as the first king of Medo-Persia. This opinion 
is now definitely abandoned by the best Assy- 
riologists. And who is ‘‘M. C, Rawlinson’’? 
On p. 3 we read of “reforms of Zoroaster 
under Darius and Cyrus.’’ Zoroaster may have 
lived at many periods, but certainly not then. 
That Ezra constituted the Great Synod, p. 11, 
is wholly without proof; and that he estab- 
lished a ‘“‘ democratic form of government ”’ is 
utterly incorrect. We can scarcely believe our 
eyes when we see it stated, on p. 14, that 
Ezra “ introduced”’ the Hebrew square letters, 
which ‘‘appear to have been invented’”’ by 
him. The gradual development of this alphabet 
at a later time out of the Aramzan is so com- 
pletely an iiberwundener standpunkt that we need 
not say a word about it. That the Great 
Synod, p. 32, produced the post-biblical re- 
ligious law of the Israelites is a loose and mis- 
leading statement. That story in Josephus 
about Alexander’s reception by the high priest 
ought not to have been mentioned, p. 45, 
except asa mere legend. It is a grave error 
p. 76, tosay that numerous common words 
point to the “common origin” of the Aryan 
and Semitic families of languages. That the 
Aramaic of the Book of Daniel was written in 
Babylon, in the 6th century B.C., p. 85, is next 
to impossible and is now generally denied by 
scholars. These errors we have thought it 
necessary tomention. The historical narration 
is often good. We do not find that the 
work throws light on the origin of the sects 
—Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes—and 
we cannot recognize it as _ scientifically 
valuable. The Poetry of the Talmud, pub- 
lished by the author, 8. Sekles, of New 
York, is a popular book, which gives a 
brief and unscientific account of the origin of 
the Jewish tradition and of the Talmud, and 
specimens of the poetry of the latter rendered 
into not very poetical English verse. But the 
book is an interesting one, and will give the 
general reader curious information about the 
Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon and other 
things. On p. 107 is a misquotation from 
Chaucer. Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, publish a translation, by W. A. 
Hauser, of Selden’s The Fabulous Gods De- 
nounced in the Bible. Though much of Selden’s 
matter has been set aside or superseded by dis- 
coveries since bis day, be has also much that 
is good. The book, however, should not be 
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read vy young students of mythology. They 
should put themselves under the guidance of 
amedern work, and afterward go to Selden 
for Lis peculiar contribution to the subject. 


Tue Bampton Lectures for 1879, on The 
Foundations of Faith, by Henry Wace, profess- 
or of ecclesiastical history in King’s College, 
London, are issued by E. P. Dutton & Co., of 
this eity, in a very attractively printed vol- 
ume. Professor Wace discusses in successive 
lectures the office of faith, the faith of the 
congcience, the witness to revelation, the faith 
of the old covenant, our Lord’s demand for 
faith, the faith of the Early Church, the faith 
of the Reformation, and the faith of the 
Church of England. The volume is fairly up 
to the averege excellence of the Bampton 
Lectures. The list of topics shows that the 
author has adopted the historical method, iu 
accordance with modern ideas. He also lays 
stress On the moral-subjective evidences for 
religion and Christianity, and he concurs to a 
considerable extent in the results of recent 
Old Testament criticism ; or, rather, he bases 
some of his remarks on the supposition of 
their correctness. In some cases he pushes 
his argument at the expense of exegesis, 
Thus, in speaking of the sublimity of 
the first chapter of Genesis, he calls it 
a ‘‘vision,”” which view gives up its his 
torical character, but is exegetically unten- 
able ; and he apparently treats the account of 
the temptation by the serpent as an allegory, 
in which again he violates the laws of inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, his statement 
of the faith of ancient Israel is candid and 
clear; his treatment of the New Testament 
times and of later ecclesiastical periods is 
fair; and his exhibition of the moral element 
of our faith is strong. On the whole, the 
book may be called a good one. The 
notes at the end, which make nearly half 
the volume, are interesting and instructive, 
containing, among other things, translations 
from Athanasius, Hilary, and Origen, with the 
original text. The Hulsean Lectures for 
1878, published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York, make a more unpreten ding volume, 
The preacher was W. Boyd Carpenter, vicar 
of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, and the 
subject The Witness of the Heart to Christ. The 
Hulsean Lectures are usyally only indirectly 
apologetic, as the author says these are. They 
present facts about Christianity and let them tell 
their own story. The book speaks of the weak- 
ness of the world, of conscience, of love and 
hope toChrist; and these topics give occasion to 
the discussion of some of the most serious prob- 
lems of life, among them the relation of relig- 
fon in general and Christianity in particular to 
morality. Mr. Carpenter's style is simple and 
easy, rising sometimes to poetical richness; 
and his argument is conducted with earnest- 
ness and shows a good acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject. Diamond Dust, 
by Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing, published by 
Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati, and Phillips 
& Hunt, New York, is a collection of pious re- 
flections, in the shape of short essays on 
‘*Married People,’’ ‘‘Courteousness,” “ How 
to get Rid of the Blues,” ‘‘Growing O14,” 
and similar topics. The thought is good and 
the style pleasant.———From Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., Boston, we have received The 
Immortal Life, by John Weiss. Those who 
wish to see how a theistic evolutionist, who 
rejects Christianity, keeps his hold on immor- 
tality will do well to read this book. It is 
boldly and honestly written, shirking no fact, 
facing every argument, seeking to ground 
faith on a sure foundation. It is full of 
strong thought, often bursting into passionate 
eloquence ; not without a sardonic tone some- 
times; but yet truly reverent, and humble, and 
suggestive, as all honest thought will be. 

....The second part of Skeat's Ztymological 
Dictionary of the Hnglish Dictionary, Arranged on 
an Historical Basis, has issued from the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. It extends from dorsal to 
literal, The work is carefully and, in the main, 
satisfactorily done. The historical method of 
tracing spellings and significations is a very 
valuable feature, It is often difficult to deter- 
mine the relation between English and Keltic 
or Scandinavian words, and it may be that Mr. 
Skeat sometimes goes unnecessarily to these 
languages for derivations. The phonetic laws 
of derivation and formation within the bounds 
of English itself also are not always to be de- 
termined with clearness. Mr. Skeat suggests 
that fetch is connected with foot, but he offers 
n° explanation of the final letter. So he refers 
gimlet to a Teutonic base, wimd or wimp, which) 
he says, is a substitution for ease of pronuncia- 
tion for wind; but wherein the greater ease 
consists does not appear. The reader will 
find here a great mass of information, admir- 
ably arranged. This book may be considered 
a valuable preparation for the great dictionary 
proposed by the English Philological Society. 
Mr. Albert 8. Cook, of Johns Hopkins 
University, bas given us a useful pamph- 
let of Extracts from the Anglo-Saron Laws, 
with an index, for the use of students of 














English constitutional history. It is pub- | Company publish the authorized American 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 





From Harper & Brothers, New York, 
we have W. J. Rolf’s edition of Richard the 
Third. We cordially d this vol , 
as we have commended its predecessors, to 
schools and to families,as extremely conve- 
nient, neat, and worked up with scientific pre- 
cision. For primary classes in that sad 
bugbear, English Grammar, we have an excel- 
lent book in Hlementary Lessons in English, 
Sor Home and School Use, by Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, of Yale College, and Mr. N. L. 
Kuox, an experienced teacher. Simplicity and 
clearness are here combined with accuracy 
and fullness of illustration. No technical 
grammatical terms are used. Published by 
Ginn & Heath, Boston. The Library Key, 
arranged by F. A. Archibald, with introduc- 
tion by Rev. W. W. Case, published by Phillips 
& Hunt, New York, and Hitchcock & Walden, 
Cincinnati, is a convenient book for jotting 
down interesting points in reading with ref- 
erence to the book. An index at the begin- 
ning enables one to turn at once to any remark 
or book that has been set down. The 
Studies of Irving, by C. D. Warner, W. C. Bry- 
ant, and G. P. Putnam, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, are worthy of the subject and 
the writers. They are taken from Putnam’s 
magnificent edition of Irving. The Ameri- 
can Book Exchange issues a three-cent edition 
of Hughes’s Manliness of Christ, and a five-cent 
edition of Arnold’s Light of Asiagin quite read- 
able print ; a praiseworthy attempt to give cir 
culation to meritorious books. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers publish Laws and Regula- 
tions of Short Whist, given by A. Trump, Junior, 
from the best modern authorities. 

...-Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., in their 
“School and Camp Series,’”’ give us an éxcel- 
lent story for boys, by Rev. E. A. Rand, en- 
titled Pushing Ahead; or, Big Brother Dave, 
with plenty of adventure and a reasonable 
quantity of fun; and from the same author, 
The Back-Cabin in the Kearsage, one of the 
** Oat-of-School” serfes, an admirable book 
of mountain scenery and adventure, worthy 
of Mr. Rand’s reputation.—lIn A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.’s “‘Spare-Hour Series” appears 
My Father and I, by Katherine M. March,a 
pleasingly written autobiography of a woman, 
ending with a sober marriage; in the same 
volume is Helva’s Child, by the same author . 
the story of a Norwegian group transplanted 
to America and, after some adventures, hap- 
pily reunited at home. From T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia, we have the fol- 
lowing: Markof, the Russian Violinist, one of 
Henri Gréville’s delightfully told stories, with 
descriptions of Russian life and an artist’s 
history, and much pleasant humor ; another of 
Gréville’s, Lucie Rodey, tells of a wife grad- 
ually estranged from her husband by his un- 
worthiness, yet keeping herself faithful and 
pure to the end; Agnes Graham, a novel by 
the late Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey, of Beauvoir, 
Mississippi, the lady who left her fortune to 
Jefferson Davis; and The Zarl of Mayfield, an 
anonymous story of an American who turns 
out to be an English earl. The Congre- 
gational Publishing Society, Boston, publish 
Mistakes, by Catherine M. Trowbridge, and 
After ‘the Pattern, by Mrs. B. P. Stone, two 
good moral-religious stories, the latter made 
up chiefly of conversations intended to illus- 
trate the development of religious character. 

....From the J. B. Burr Publishing Co., 
Hartford, we have received Smith’s Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, in two portly octavo 
volumes, containing over 2,000 pages. It be- 


























‘gins where the “Dictionary of the Bible” 


leaveg off, and continues it up to the time of 
Charlemagne, where Gibbon has drawn the 
dividing line between ancient and modern. 
The subject-matter is the organization of the 
Church, the social life of Christians, their 
worship and ceremonies, their art, sacred 
plae.. and seasons, and their burial-places, 
Among the names of the 77 contributors are 
E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit at Cam- 
bridge; Professor Dickson, of Glasgow; John 
Hullah, late professor of music in King’s Col- 
lege ; Professor J. B. Lightfoot, of Cambridge; 
Prof. R. A. Lipsius, of Kiel; Prof. Plumptre ; 
the Rev. E. de Pressens¢, of Paris; Profess- 
or Philip Schaff, of New York; Professor B. 
F. Westcott, of Cambridge ; and other excel- 
lent and well-known scholars. Dr. Smith has 
been aided throughout in the editorial work 
by Professor Samuel Cheetham, of King’s Col- 
lege, London. . It may fairly be said that this 
is the best book on the subject in the English 
language. It is fuller in learning and more 
convenient for reference than Bingham’s time- 
honored work ; it has the advantage of giving 
the views of anumber of independent investi- 
gators; in points where various Christian 
bodies are at issue it is as fair and unsectarian 
as is possible under the circumstances; and 
there is nothing of interest that may not be 
found mentioned here, The account of here- 
sies, sects, and doctrines is left for the ** Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography.’ The Burr 
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edition. Print, paper, and illustrations are 
tolerably good and the price is reasonable. 


+eeeWe have already spoken of the excel- 
lence of the ‘‘ Great Western Series,"’ by Oli- 
ver Optic, published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton; sold by Chas. T. Dillingham, New York. 
There is a noticeable straightforwardness and 
simplicity about these stories and much valu- 
able information is introduced. This com- 
mendation may be given to the volume now 
before us, Going South ; or, Yachting on the At- 
lantie Coast. A well-written and interest- 
ing book for smaller children is Mary B. 
Sleight’s Prairie Days ; or, The Girls and Boys 
of Osego, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. It has good pictures of Western 
life. George in Camp; or, Life on the 
Plains, takes us still further west, and moves 
among Texans, Mexicans, and Indians, with 
plenty of adventure, fairly well narrated. The 
author is Harry Castlemon, and the publishers 
are Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, issue 
an excellent history of Pocahontas, by Edward 
Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye. It in- 
cludes an account of the early settlement of 
Virginia and of the adventures of Captain John 
Smith—one of the most romantic periods in our 
history and very attractive to children. 
Edward E. Hale’s Stories of the War, Told by 
Soldiers (Roberts Brothers, Boston), tells of all 
the great battles of the War, in the language of 
participants, taken from official reports, news- 
papers, and other sources, most of them from 
Union soldiers. Such a book gives children a 
better idea of the War than connected his- 
tories. 


----The interest in Shelley, which had 
greatly declined, has begun to revive. There 
is now a better sympathy with the man’s true 
poetic genius and peculiarly delicate nature. 
We are obliged to Mr. Stopford A. Brooke for 
his selection and arrangement of Poems from 
Shelley, published by Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, which presents tn convenient shape the 
choicer productions of the poet. The editor 
has given us a genial and fair account of the 
author in the preface and there are a few 
notes at the end of the volume. The book 
will be a welcome one 4o lovers of Shelley's 
school of poetry. In the Appleton’s 
“New Handy-Volume Series’? we have an 
enjoyable book by Wm. H. Rideing, entitled 
Stray Moments with Thackeray. The book con- 
sists of selections. fromi Thackeray's writings, 
presenting his character and illustrating his 
humor and satirical power. There is a short 
biographical preface. In these days of 
pedestrianism and hunting excursions many 
persons will be glad to learn How to Camp Out 
(Scribner), under the guidance of Mr. John 
M. Gould, the author of the ‘‘ History of the 
First-Tenth-Twenty-ninth Maine Regiment." 
It is a little book, full of practical instruction, 
going into great detail, and, therefore, very 
useful to those who have had small experi- 
ence in taking care of themselves in field and 
wood. 


...-One of the most attractive books of the 
season is The Diary and Letters of Frances Bur- 
ney, Madame D'Arblay, revised and edited by 
Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, and published in 
two volumes by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The editor properly remarks that Miss Bur- 
ney’s lasting fame rests on her diary rather 
than on her novels, excellent as they are. Cer- 
tainly it would be hard to find a more interest- 
ing picture of people and manners than she 
gives us inthe diary. It has the naturalness of 
a journal and the grace and ease of a well- 
written novel. The personages move before 
us in life-shape, the incidents are all interest- 
ing, and the whole is enlivened by flashes of 
wit and touches of hu . Her account of 
Dr. Johnson is better than Boswell’s, her 
George the Third is as much superior to Dr. 
Wolcott’s, as a reality is to acaricature; Mrs. 
Thrale, Mrs. Montague, Burke, Fox, Hastings, 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, the Queen, Madame de 
8tael, and other notable personages arealmost 
as well known to us from these pages as if we 
had been personally at their tea-drinkings and 
joined in their chat. If Miss Burney began 
the creation of the modern novel, she may be 
said to be facile princeps among diarists. Few 
persons who begin these volumes will be con- 
tent to leave them unfinished. 


...-Mesers. MacMillan & Co., London and 
New York, publish a new story by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, entitled Magnum Bonum; or, Mother 
Carey's Brood, a bit of family history, showing 
the characteristics that we mentioned in a re- 
cent notice of one of her books. All that she 
writes is healthy, and this volume, though a 
stout one, keeps up the interest to the end. 
Her Bright Future, published by Henry A. 
Sumner & Co., Chicago, is an anonymous love 
story, pleasant, but presenting nothing note- 
_ worthy in plot or characters. The mechanical 
execution is good. Trom A. D. F. Ran- 





























‘ dolph & Co., of this city we have Wilfred, by 
A. T, Winthrop. The author calls it “a story 








with a happy ending,” which will recommend 
it to novel readers. Its object is “to call 
the attention of parents to the tmportance of 
early religious training,” an object with which 
we profoundly sympathize. The story is an 
interesting one, and will, doubtless, help the 
end proposed by the author. The Nation- 
al Temperance Society and Publication House, 
of this city, issue two little tales, by Julia 
MeNair Wright, intended to illustrate the evils 
of intemperance in strong drink—Step by Step 
and The Curse and the Cup. They are well writ- 
ten and may be circulated with profit. 


... For several years Egyptologists and bib- 
lical students have been discussing Brugsch’s 
theory of the route of the Israelites in the 
exodus from Egypt, and we are glad that Mr. 
Francis H. Underwood has compiled from 
Brugsch’s History of Egypt the account given 
by that scholar, under the title The True Story 
of the Hxodus of Israel, to which he has added 
a brief view of Monumental Egypt. This book 
is to be heartily commended as a most excel- 
lent help in understanding Egyptian matters, 
especially for those who have not access to 
Brugsch’s History and other large works. In 
respect to Brugsch’s theory, which is that Is- 
rael went not over the Red Sea at all, but 
through the Serbonian Bog, we will only say 
that the Old Testament yam suf is certainly 
the Red Sea; but that Brugsch’s suggestions 
are very ingenious, and we think it necessary 
to wait fora solution of the question, which 
as yet geographical science is not prepared 
toanswer. The archzological information in 
this volume is useful. We trust that Mr. 
Underwood will continue his studiesin Egyp- 
tian history and give us the fruits of his read- 
ing. The publishers are Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, and Chas. T. Dillingham, New York. 


...-From G. W. Carleton & Co., New York, 
we have a novel by Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
entitled Among the Thorns, a story of domestic 
life, passing from America to Italy, full of 
adventure and narrated with considerable ease 
of style. There is some power in the por- 
traiture of character, there is real interest in 
the story, and the book may be considered as 
rather above the average of this sort of novel. 
The anonymous story, A Famous Victory, 
published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, is a clever satire on electionvering pro- 
cesses and politics generally. The title is 
taken from grandfather’s reply to little 
Peterkin, in Southey’s poem, a verse that has, 
more in it than a folio of Southey’s usual 
poetry: 

“ But what good came of it at last 7?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

“ Why, that I cannot tell,” said he; 

“ But *twas a famous victory.” 
‘We may commonly trust Mrs. A. L. 
Wister to select good German stories to 
render into English. This one, 4 New Race, 
from the German of Golo Raimund, has the 
good points of preceding translations from 
Mrs. Wister—freshness, naturalness, and 
vigor. Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


...-Emma Marshall’s Stories of the Cathedral 
Cities of England (New York : Robert Carter & 
Brothers) gives, in a pleasant way, archmolog- 
ical and historical facts connected with Can- 
terbury, York, London, Westminster, Win- 
chester, Durham, Carlisle, and Chester. Itis 
a book of unusual value for young people. 
Unto the Third and Fourth Generation, 
{asued by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, isastudy, 
by Helen Campbell, of the laws of heredity 
in moral character, or, rather, of the self-dis- 
cipline of a young man, who supposes that he 
has inherited a curse from his father, who suf- 
fered as a murderer. There is variety of inct- 
Gent and fair presentation of character 
in the book. The American News 
Company send us Alma Vine; or, Art versus 
Duty, by Henri Gordon, an art-story, of 
which the title tells the moral. It is the his- 
tory of a young vocalist, who has to decide 
between artistic and other duties of life. 
There is a somewhat stimulating crispness in 
the author's style and the ideas sre generally 
good. From Loring, of Boston, we have 
received a story by Mattie May, entitled Zihel 
Dutton, which, though commonplace in 
thought and structure, is not without inter- 
esting features. 


....The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most 
enthusiastic and intelligent promoter of Sun- 
day-schools, has put into A Model Superintend- 
ent (Harper & Brothers) a mass of suggestions 
and instructions of use to superintendents 
such as it would be very difficult to find else- 
where. And this has been done with great 
skill, not in a didactic way, but by making 
everything crystallize about a biography of 
the Hon. Henry P. Haven, one of the most 
enterprising and noble business men that 

Connecticut ever produced. He was active in 
ali public duties, a candidate for governor of 
the state, a pioneer in the whale fishery, sea- 
elephant hunting, seal catching, guano gath- 
ering, and in polar researches, But his heart 
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was in his Suiday-school, and he was eager to 
invent and adopt the best appliances. Mr. 
Trumbull’s account seems at places almost 
ideal, and it is very evident that he has not 
£0 much attempted a biography of Mr. Haven 
as he has = description of a model superin- 
tendent. The style is interesting and it 
ought to have a very large circulation. 


....The handsome volume of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s Critical Essays and Literary Notes, issued 
by G. P. Putuam’s Sons, of this city, will be 
read with enjoyment by many who have fol- 
Jowed Mr. Taylor’s literary career. The criti- 
cism of so cultured a man on our contempora- 
ry prose and poetical writers is worth having, 
and these essays and notes are genial and 
sympathetic and candid. See his racy account 
of Heben, the ‘‘German Burns,” and his decla- 
ration of the Marquis of Lorne that he cannot 
hope to make a poet. The papers on Riickert, 
Victor Hugo, and Tennyson are suggestive. 
Space fails us to speak of other good things. 
The book is decidedly worth reading. ——From 
Tuttle, Morehouse, & Taylor, New Haven, we 
have the Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Connecticut, an excellent volume, which 
we have used in our ‘‘School and College”’ 
column. 

-+--There is not a more readable writer in 
America on the subjects treated in Hvery-Day 
English (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) than the 
author, Richard Grant White. The volume is 
made up of papers first published in various 
periodicals, and which deserve to be collected 
and saved. We do not pretend to approve 
of Mr. White’s conclusions, especially on the 
subject of the spelling reform, which he ridi- 
cules to the top of his bent. Nordo we believe 
in some of the idiosyncrasies of his hearing—as, 
for example, his imagination that he has heard 
in New England a pure, true, non-nasalized u, 
which is neither 00 nor you, and which is the 
same in view and Peru. Nevertheless, the 
reader will be set to thinking, stirred up, and 
especially taught to value the living, organic 


force of the language above all grammatical 
dissections of it. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Dictionary of Christian Anti Anti uities. Beinga 
continuation of Dictionary of the 
Bible.” Edited w nSvaltiann Smith, 1. C.L., 

, and Samuel Cheetham, M.A., Pro’ rofess- 

or of’ Pastoral Theology in King’ a ¢ College, 

London. Two volumes. Gow. 8vo, pp. xxiv 

2060. Hartford: The J.B. Burr Publishing 

le _ thet Dot 

the cod — ‘By Oe Write’ ras dite Amos 

oth, mo. | 

vie & Co pp. ew York:  ) s “Oil. 

Tae. patent Works of Henry Wadsworth Jone. 

fellow. eens in. Boston: a ee: 
Pp. m: 0 
Mithin &Co. Each part............... oe 

Percy's Pocket oe of Coney Island. Ed- 
ited and compiled by Townsen ay “With 
Maps .~ I ~ tons. ason ‘4 1880. 


0 75 


PeResebebensedsocaceseseevessesenneuasesceses 010 
me. ware Library. The Queen. By Mrs. 
Oliphan' Pp. 40. New York: Harper & 
Mages ccc latetsaccecce ersccencec¥erress 
Heediess and Others. 
vw: 9 Author — > 
is,” “An Average pert, Vacation," 
= Cloth, small i0m0, 5 — Washington, 
D. C.: W. H. & O. H. Morrison.................. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, __ One Year.......... 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, — 7 rd 
HARPER'S BAZAR “ ‘ 00 
5-744 YOUN NG F 150 





on rece r nine cen 


& BROS., Franklin Square, N.Y. 


A Charming New Novel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“PHYLLIS,” “MOLLY BAWN,” 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


A Novel. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 
cover, 60 cents. 


“The 
‘Al 





16mo. Paper 


at success of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ and 
‘airy iden” prophesies for this last work a 
italrun, The great charm of her writings consists 
of ante Sosrenerieatien. clever iehognee, and sim- 


ple yet interesting pl ote, combined with a fine power 
of description.” 


A Text-Book of Botany. 


An agg Text-Book of Botany. 
from the German of Dr. K. Prantt, 
Botany in the Royal rr of Fores 
—~, ty < 9 The Tran 

IN 
Christ's éciteg ‘Cambri 
tions. 8v0. ase, oa 
ST. aie. 


By Cuirton W. CoLiins, M.A. 16mo. Fine cloth. ° 
pent mood the a Volume of “Foreign Classics for 
Edited by Mrs. OLipnant. 
“This small g am is a tases of histori 
a ury cal 


Lecturer of 
With 275 Tilustra- 


owl 


IN A WINTER CITY. 


A Novel. By “ Ovma,” author of “ Under yr Flees.” 
“Strathmore,” “ Moths, "etc. Cheap Edition. 12mo. 
Paper cover. 50 cents. 

“This is one of the most fascinating of the recent 
works of this bam poe werful novelist.”—. 

Haven Journal a: curler” a 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of tne 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCTPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





Sy Wick rsctpeccceccaveccesceseccnenct $2 00 
vans Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Ca nier, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............ss:s0+.000s 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Sy ede sceciabdsevocrseccncesecenecesess 200 
The Same, in Artist's + signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..............seeeeeseees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
Sih Sn thtan<tcndaccens etabdavedisneceras 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20. a &§£@ 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 100 


All of the above are ee on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


MEE, Patinaresnecussseapenossnnceseducs $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
eee 50c. 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New w York. 


Important Works orks for Clergy ‘qymen 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 2 vols. out. 

THE HOMILETIC QUARTERLY. $2 ar. 

STIER'S QwORDS ¥ THE LORD JESUS. 3 vols., 
al Sv 

PAIRB: AIRN’ s*T¥POLOGY. 2 vols., 8vo. $5. 

Published by N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 Park Row, New Yor« City. 
_ Ctreulars and Catalogues free. 


Re CART ER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


~ A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 

















PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


STATIONERY. 


A box containing 8 quires fine paper, 1 pack corre 
spondence car:is, and four packs envelopes for 61. 
The Stylographic Pen. 


A pencil which writes ink, very useful for a trav 


eler 
Mucklie’s Letter-Opener 
opens fifty letters a minute. 


VANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
Opposite Post-office. 233 Broadway, New York. 


New and Beautiful Reward, Ce Cards 


‘or og Sunday and t 
Prices to - nuit t 
Hiegamt new and denies wertate designs of Scheel ai and 


Seciety Diplomas. ice-lists and samples AA. L~ i 

ucational Cards free to png tos y teachers or 8 eeemte 

ing us their address. J. Soenee, dane. 

facturing Publishers. 141 Franklin & ig Mass.; 
Ann t, New York. Established 1890 


AX ELEGANT ane 5 
EW FLORAL A PH ALBUM. 











ledges of leaves 
notations. All for Cf 
stamps en). Agents wanted. 
ictions sent with each 
Album. Address G. DES, West Haven, Ct. 
El t Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge, etc., 
BO Wii Name ldo. G. 4 SPRING. Northford ct. 








EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 





I should be glad to give full information respecting 
a German Professor, Mr. C. Met , residing in Ber 
lir, No. 187 = Damm, who receives young 


ur 
men into his family and prepares them for American 
~ om. 2 nd German Universities, and would trave! 

them during the summer, if I am satis 
Red that the home influences are excellent and the in- 
struction remar' y su He also gives pri 


e mperary rot 
FREDERICK W. WH MORE, 44 Wall Street, 
N. Y. City, at Bank of North Ame: rica. 











| Union Square, o1 


Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 





Patroness, H. R. H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Founder and President, the Right Rev. I. HELLMUTH, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Lord Bishop of Huron. 


FRENCH is the language spok spoken in the College. 


MUSIC a ialt: 
aon af Tuition Fees, ae the 
— 


Board, Laundry 
whole course of English, the Ancient and 
and Painting, u 


Languages, Calisthenics, Dra 
Bia Library. } Attendance and Med. 
icine, 


of ano po ee Medical A 
a ction of of one half for the daughters of Clergy- 





(HESTRUEATREET SEMINARY. 
and Miss DILLAYE, Princt 
This oldest and Boardin, 


and 
Fatiedele will commence its is Thirt > es Year, at 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET, Septefhber 


E STA BLIGHED ¥ Nan ace 


TE SOLLEG Usie” 
No. 56 Court St., near City Hall A... Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Rooms. 


Offers great inducements to s ts desirous of 
honest, capable instruction in the various branches of 
music. A firm foundation laid nners. Style 


ae oe olteharseee™ 





address the 








tler. 13th, 1880. bi ear. 4 oo extras. 
Vor ¢ ircular, address RNRY A FroHcocK 
P+ FKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY sCAeRY. For 


‘trculars, address Cox. C. J. Wriant, A. M., Principal. 


C )SSINING INSTITUTE FOR LADIES, Sing Sing, N. 
sirst-class as to character and patron: Cieiulaes 
free. REV. C. D. RI Principal. 
AW Serco 
. BENNETT, LL. 








{ OSTON UNIVERSITY 
opens Oct. 

Dean, 36 Bromfeld hoa 
UNIVER sry oF DEN VER, Colorado, for both 

sexes, opens Se . 1880. Non-resident students 
live with the oolabans the Rev. David H. Moore, D.D., 

now president of Wesleyan College, Cincinnati, om 
Prospectus on application. 








PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY CADE. 

MY, CHESTER, Pa., reopens . Civil 

Engineering, Chenuistry, Classics, and lish. De- 
grees conferred. Col HEO. HYATT, ent. 





PINCKNEY’S | AGENCY me® SCHOOLS 


The attention Bs > aie naan managers of 
rohools ts invited to our ak list of superior Teach 
ers, both American and Fore 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Build ng, 
Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. ¥. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. X.Y. 





Graduating Course, includin eo. a sper. 
Optional Course in Music, an .. and Mo odern 
ui . All departments we anized. — 


pachers. yead ‘ear begi: 
tember 14th. CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., Princ’ pal. . 


SUMMER & SCHOOL—Morris Classical Institute, 


Mo! n, N. J., for boys desirin; 
tion for college in September, or w ~ Fo nyy A nealtntul 
summer home, with a few hours’ tuition each day. 
Sagetes, sapply att, Cotes worth Pi ney particulars 
and terms a at wo! inc ne "s 

Pe, oF the Pr a MOORE, 





Morristown, N. %. 





YE SEMINARY, Rye, N. » Cy -g Ai 


lars a 





ILLINOIS COLL 
AC ADEM ¥- —Class 
Courses. ard high, 
low. yey Prof. R. C 


GE AND WHIPPLE 
Scientific, and mien montane! 
Tuition and expenses 

iN, Jacksonville, q 


YALz LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 
years. Graduate course (for Sconree of D.C. L.),2 


years. Fall — rm opens ns Sept. h. ress 
WAYLAND. New een, Conn. 








TEACHERS. 


Send stamp to DAVIS BARDEEN & CO., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for their New Illustrated Cata- 
logue of 


The School Bulletin Publications. 
Agents Wanted. 


PARENTS 


in search of SCHOOLS for their Children will find 
prospectuses of the BEST in the country in 
Pinckney’s School & College Directory for 1880 

Mailed for postage, 4cents. At Office free. 

Le ECIAL CATALOGUES of the best schools furnished 
ore T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 

Domestic Building. Broadway and 14th St., 

NEW YORK. 

aay DR. NG’S POUGH e 

s BU 4 E MYLAR Y 18 INSTITUTE. 
= oes be- 

enh anaes was under your 44 aoe 

—. and, vr the value ar your tratning of of the he 

Jouns he to = studies in school any 

— r, = ey feel ‘real bi have , pater your 


ction would . 
a per or, better yet, apo ana see for 
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ig REW LADIES SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y.—Health- 
homelike,thorough. Musical advantages unsur- 
pe Rates low. lezins Sept. 8. Geo. C.Smith,\.M. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
ACENTS WANTED-Best B00k—Most Money 


THECOMPLETE HOME 


How by 2; b.< Bf Coo! 
Tare ‘Treat A ay pray Com- 





and interesting. 

**Can not fail to do good, mJ, G. 
vt. Full of i of sete sense. Sage indices 
Selle eve ~ = hang Pull descr, tion and terme tree, pom ae, oa 

Maga URDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in epoceuaees territory, to wlion we 
are prepared to offer e: ind ducements, 
whereby from one to -*, thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewing-machines, as all t 

5. Chicago. Til 


CVn ina en 


— 
TERIA 





must be replaced. For terms and 
address WILSON SEWING MACHINE GO. 








Holds Heel la he TKeeps The or ‘work 4 
zee rp argh seit 
‘or y assers. 
with all Aa of 15 — 


Address E. Oo. wines & CO., 
40 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





'SPENCERIAN 


<a 
STEEL. PENS 


ropean Make, and unri 
yy Fang an and _veenens ys soe dg 


REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. 


in 20 Numbers. A compl 

by mail on Fecelpt of os © z ri a Card, for trial, 
Sam ard 0 ° 

trial, on Fooelpe Of 10 Conta “ending Styles, foe 


Ivison, Saxeuan, Tavtor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand Street, et" vom. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES Ex: soe 
seul 


FORSHEE & McMAKIN, ‘CASH P 


Cincinnati, O, 
S777" 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Spon ANTHEMS. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public wore 
ship, also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies, 


C. C. Case and C. C. Williams. 


Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, ete., 
for church service and all other sacred occasions. 


(phen fer Amateur Choirs. 
aed Many more difficult fer eieilital singers. 
Not on ~y the best works of the editors, but also 
choice contributions from twenty-five writers ~ the 
brightest Anthems of the late P. P. Bliss. e pages 
of “Church Anthems” are larger ‘than usual. 
the same: $7.50 per acuen A 4 express ; single copies, 


75 cents by mail. Specimen pages 
Send stamp for specimen copy of “ Church Musical 
Visitor.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI OHIO, 
or 806 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BEST MEW MUSIC 00K). 


For High Schools. 


The Welcome Chorus. 41.0%). 
By W.8. Ti_pEx. Just out. 














nts. Outfit free 
, Augusta, Maine 


ses to A 
VICKER 


ear and ex 
ddress P. 

















For S hore or Mi tat 


Cems of English Song; Cluster of 
Cems ; (82.00). Or one of 30 other Vocal or Instru 
eg Bound Volumes of Sheet Music. All the same 
price. 


For Sunday-school Conventions. 


White Robes. (90 cts.) 
By Aupry and Munorr. Very popular. 


For Choirs, Conventions, Singing-Classes. 
Voice of Worship. (61.00). L. 0. Emznson. 


The Temple. (¢1.00.) By W. 0. Penxms. 
Examine for your Fall Classes. 


For Amateur Performers. 


Sorcerer (1.0. Bells of Corneville 
($1.50). Pinafore (60c.), and many other Operas 
and Cantatas. 

Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, 
New York. 


:|BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
New Sunday-sebool Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


Gives Universal Satisfaction. 


Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
2.40 rf uthors, Lowry and Doang. y 











Price in Boards, $ $30 per 100. 
It!} | One copy copy sent, in paper cev- 
Try OF, on | receipt ef 25 cts. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Ran¢e! Reo. Street, | 76 Re va iireet 


TAKE SOLID COMPORT 


BY USING OUR NEW PATENT 


READERS COT CHAIR. 


Never ougated Soe yt for piazza, lawn, ‘acuntetn, beach, or 





Wi ; 

Backs tart a board ; is uprig’ 
‘ten secon La. cag tt gives the com- 

in rts of Akg Chair for $2.00. Call or send 


ior full Cirew 
Readers and Writers Economy Co., 











Process of Copying. 
drawing vate in twen < minutos. gy ky or tae Ds 
sale of any Gelatine ets Pad other than the Hekt 

KTOGRAPH COMPAN 


KTOGRAPH 


18th and oS sane iat, 1880. 





ogreph nay ilieeed ana a fnsued 2 us, ts, the manufacture, use, 
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Religions Iutelliqence.- 
PROF. ROBERTSON SMITH AGAIN. 


Tus celebsated case is not, evidently, to 
be allowed to fall into oblivion; and it is 
possible that the action of the General 
Assembly will not be considered as final. 
Our Scottish exchanges tell us that several 
private conferences have been held by those 
dissatisfied with the restoration of Prof. 
Smith, to determine what course to pursue. 
Among those who have thus consulted to- 
gether are Drs. Begg, Moody-Stuart, Ken- 
nedy, and Mackay, and the result is a man- 
ifesto, which has been drawn up with great 
care and which will shortly be published. 
The tone of the document is not to be per- 
sonal, it is said; but ‘t will be such as to 
draw out a reply from Prof. Smith or his 
friends. The controversy having been thus 
reopened, a way will be found to have the 
case again officially considered. 

Another section of the Church, who 
think something more decided should be 
done than is contemplated in the manifes 
to, are proposing secession, or withdrawal 
from the ‘‘ fellowship of the Free Church.” 
They are circulating for subscriptions a 
paper understood to have been drawn up 
by an ex-office-bearer of the Free Church of 
Edinburgh. The paper gives the follow- 
ing ‘‘ reasons” for ‘‘ renouncing the fellow- 
ship of the Free Church”: 


‘*(1.) Because its professors and minis- 
ters are now allowed to teach, admittedly 
contrary to all historical evidence, that 
there are interpolations in the Book of 
Deuteronomy; and there is no reason why 
they may not assert the same thing of the 
Acts of the Apostles or any other hook of 
Scripture, if they choose. ~ 

**(2.) Because it is now allowable to teach 
that the Song of Songs sot into the Canon 
of Scripture by mistake, through the 
Church erroneously supr osing it to be alle- 
gorical. 

**(2,) Because itis now allowable to teach 
that the Books of Jomah and Esther have 
poetical inventions of incidents in them 
which destroy their credibility as trust. 
worthy historical documents, ~ 

**(4,) Because it is now allowable to teach 
that ‘the Synoptical Gospels: are non- 
apostolic digests of spoken and written 
apostolic tradition.” In other words, they 
were not written by Matthew, Mark. and 
Luke; but by some party or parties at the 
becinning of the second century. 

**(5,) Because it is now allowable to teach 
that the Gospel of John isan ‘unhistorical 
product of abstract reflection.’ In other 
words, it is nota historical aecount of 
words spoken er actions done by the 
Saviour. 7 

‘*(6.) Because it is perfect insanity to 
suppose that men will attend church now 
to hear sermons on such hooks as Deuter. 
onomy, Song of Songs, Esther, Jonah. or 
the Gospels, anv more than they would to 
hear sermons on Tobit or Bel and the 
Dragon. 

“*(7.) Because this is already clearly ev- 
idenced in Germany, where not above five 
per cent. of the whole so-called Protest- 
ant population attend church on the Sab- 
bath and where Socialism and Nibilism 
are the natural results. 

‘*(8.) Because, as it is only by the aid of 
atate funds that rationalism is able to live 
in Germany and Holland, and as it. will 
only be by the Sustentation Fund it will 
be able to exist here, itis the imperative 
duty of every friend of the truth to with- 
draw from supporting such a bulwark of 
deadly error, 

‘*(9.) Because these doctrines are a breach 
of the Mutual Eligibility Act and war- 
rant the United Presbyterian, the Irish 
Presbyterian, and the English Presbyterian 
Churches in raising the question of its con- 
tinuance. 

**(10.) Recause, by allowing these teach- 
ings, the Free Church has sunk beneath 
the level even of such Unitarians as Lard- 
ner. and Channing. who would have repu- 
diated ther: with horror. 

**(11.) Because they are founded only on 
conjectural criticism—a principle repu- 
diated byiall sound critics and scholars— 
and are maintained only by the profound- 
est ignorance of the plainest Bible facts.” 

The Presbyteries have not yet begun to 
comment on the action of the Assembly; 
but the ministers are doing so from the pul- 
pits. An Australian minister, who filled the 
pulpit of the Mayfield Church, read a care- 
fully-written discourse, in which he spoke 
approvingly of the course of the Assembly; 
whereupon a member, formerly an elder, 
rose in his pew and interrupted the preach- 
er with the exclamation: ‘‘ Shame! shame!” 
No notice was taken of the interruption. 
Dr. Walter C. Smith, of the Free High 
Church, Edinburgh, inasermon favorable to 
Prof. Smith, spoke of the bitter animosities, 


the dogmatic intolerance, the eagerness to 
crush an opponent so prevalent in Scotland. 
He could, nevertheless, rejoice in these 
things, though they came from evil, because 
they showed that there was life in the 
Church. The Bible had been made a sort 
of idol, which was to save us, without 
thought or inquiry of our own. Now there 
is inquiry, there is searching. The Bible 
need not be put in @ dark corner. It is 
able to stand all the tests that can be ap- 
plied to it. In the Roxburgh Church, in the 
same city, the Rev. G. Macauley took a dif- 
ferent view. He held that ‘‘ the methods, 
theories, principles, and conclusions toler- 
ated in the teaching of the professor re- 
cently restored to the exercis2 of the func- 
tions of his office were not only false and 
illegitimate in themselves, but were also 
contrary to and inconsistent with the integ- 
rity, veracity, authority, and inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. The Church that tolerated 
such teaching has so far surrendered the 
Bible; has so far betrayed her trust.” He 
did not propose, however, as a remedy, 
withdrawal from the Church, as some had 
done; but the taking of a course which 
was open to every member of the Church— 
‘to endeavor by every competent and 
ligitimate means (by petition, complaint, 
protestation) to obtain the reversal of the 
judgment of last Assembly.” It was the 
imperative duty of every member and 
office-bearer of the Church to work for this 
end. He held it to be the plain duty of 
the Commission of the Assembly to pre- 
vent the Aberdeen professor from resum- 
ing his chair. 

Mr. Macauley intimated that some ‘‘ new 
matter” made the case more urgent. Per- 
haps he alluded to an article by Prof. 
Smith, which has just appeared in the En- 
glish Journal of Philology, on “ Animal 
Worship and Animal Tribes among the 
Arabs and in the Old Testament.” The 
article is too technical to quote from ex- 
tensively in this department; but we may 
state its leading idea, and reserve a sum- 
mary of it for our department of ‘ Biblical 
Research,” another week. In it he applies 
to Jewish history the notion of totemism, 
or the worship of animals supposed to be 
the ancestors of the tribes, with the poly- 
andry which generally accompanies that 
stage of religious development. The dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean animals 
he suggests had its rise in totemism, and 
some of the names of the tribes of Israel, as 
Simeon and Zibeon, he supposes came from 
the animal totem name of the tribe, while 
David was connected with a serpent-wor- 
shiping, medicinitish tribe. 





....A recent letter from Russia to a Lon- 

don paper says the religious movement be- 

gun seven years ago by Lord Radstock has 

made a marked advance the past six months. 

The evangelical meetings started by Lord 

Radstock have been kept up, says the corre- 

spondent, “ by M. Pashkoff, Count Bobrinsky, 

and Count Korff. At the house of M. Pash- 

koff and others meetings of a more or less pub- 

lic character have been held during the past 

winter, several times each week, with preach- 

ing on Sunday evenings. They terminated for 

the present season at the end of May. The in- 

terest they excited is shown by the fact that 

at the last meeting upward of a thousand per- 

sons assembled in the mansion of M. Pash- 

koff, on the Gagarin Quay. On this and several 

other occasions overflow meetings were held 

and many hundreds were unable to obtain 
admission.’’ These services, he continues “ are 
conducted in a simple, unpretending manner, 

quite free from excitement and sensational 
influences. Among the congregation are peas- 
ants and members of princely families, army 
officers, students of the Ecclesiastical Acade- 
my, and now and againm a priest of the Otho- 
dox Church. The services commence with a 
hymn, a Bussian version of some of the well- 
known English bymns, one of the popular 
English or American tunes being arranged in 
harmony with the spirit of the Russian nation- 
al melodies, which are always plaintive, rather 
than lively. Madame Pashkoff presides at an 
American organ, assisted by a choir of her 
daughters.”” In the winter the meetings are 
held in the capital; in the summer they are 
carried on in the country, on the estates of the 
respective leaders. A recent telegram states 
that the government has forbidden the meet- 
ings altogether and ordered Col, Pashkoff out 
of the country. 


...-Considerable progress has been made 
with Bismarck’s new Church Bill in the Prus- 





sian Diet. ‘Ihe bill has been amended in near- 


ly every article and has passed its second read- 
ing. A cable dispatch, dated June 25th, says 
Herr Von Puttkammer’s efforts to form 4 
clerical-conservative wajority in support of 
the Ecclesiastical Bill are so evidenly futile 
that Prince Bismarck is expected to sacrifice 
Article 4 (authorizing the reinstatement of 
the deposed bishops) on the third reading, 
in order to gain the support of the National 
Liberals, who will not vote that article. In the 
debate on the fourth article, Herr Bensingen, 
(leader of the Liberals) said he and his friends 
could not vote for the article, as they con- 
sidered it inadmissible that bishops who had 
been judicially removed from their dioceses 
for resisting laws should be recalled. Minister 
Von Puttkammer spoke of the fourth article as 
an essential feature. The article was amended 
so asto make it the duty of bishops to give 
notice of their appointments. The seventh 
and eighth articles were rejected. Article 9 
was accepted, with an amendment that clergy- 
men legally appointed shall not be liable to 
prosecution for exercising functions in neigh- 
boring parishes where the holder of the cure 
is prevented from officiating. 


....Bishop Herzog had a sad report to make 
to the Swiss Old Catholic Synod at Geneva of 
the condition of the Church. In the Canton 
of Berne twelve parishes and ten priests were 
lost the past year, through the operation of the 
parish election laws, the Roman Catholics 
electing their priests and thus getting the 
state subvention. In three of these parishes, 
where the minority is strong, Old Catholic 
priests are supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. In two cases where elections 
were held the Old Catholics were victo- 
rious. Itis expected other parishes will be 
lost the coming year. The whole number of 
priests is now 59, against 72 last year; but 
five students are ready for ordivation. There 
are 48 parishes in possession of the Old Cath- 
olics. The Synod adopted a Book of Common 
Prayer, compiled by Bishop Herzog from an 
Anglican manual! and made it the official man- 
ual of the Christian Catholic Church. An 
Anglican states that the book is ‘‘ essentially 
both Orthodox and Evangelical, purged from 
Romish superstition and never fora moment 
favoring skeptical or unbelieving negations.” 


....The death of Dr. 8. R. Brown, which we 
announce elsewhere, comes close upon the 
completion of the translation of the New Test- 
ament in the Japanese language, in which 
he performed an important part. He was for 
about forty-four years a missionary, first in 
China and then in Japan, in the service of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church. He went to Japan 
in 1859 and for the most part supported him- 
self. He died at Monson, Mass. 


....A Council General representing the 
entire Greek Church is to meet at Moscow, 
August 26th, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the ancient customs and rites of the Church, of 
drawing closer the bonds of unity between the 
various Churches, of recalling to the bosom of 
the Orthodox Church the Christian dissidents 
of the East and West, and of promoting the 
propagation by missions of the faith of the 
Church. 


...-An interesting table of statistics of 
Sunday-schools in the United States and the 
world has been prepared for presentation at 
the Raikes Centennial Celebration in London, 
and has been printed in The Sunday-school 
Times. It shows that there are in the United 
States 82,261 Sunday-schools, 886,328 teachers, 
and 6,623,124 scholars; and in. the world, 
1,460,881 teachers and 12,340,316 scholars. 


....It is said to be the purpose of the dele- 
gates of the psalm-singing Preshyterian 
churches not to take their seats in the Presby- 
terian Council except on condition that noth- 
ing is sung except the inspired psalms at the 
meeting of that body. The delegates think 
this a very reasonable request. 


. The Vatican is regaining rapidly its lost 
influence in legislation in Italy. In the recent 
municipal elections in Rome the clericals filled 
thirteen out of fourteen vacancies in the mu- 
nicipal council, and of the provincial council- 
lors they returned four out of five. 


...-Count Tolstoy retires from the double 
office of ober-procurator of the Holy Synod of 
Russia and Minister of Public Instruction, and 
is succeeded by Privy Councellor Pabedono- 
stchev in the former office and Privy Coun- 
cellor Sabouroff in the latter. 


....8ome idea of the extent to which wafers 
are used in the Church of England may be 
obtained from the fact that one sisterhood 
alone made and sold 607,460 last year. 


...-Prof. Brueck, a Protestant, bas been, 
chosen “rector of the University of Vienna, 
being the first of that faith to hold that posi-° 
tion in six hundred years. 4g 


....A dozen or more of the Presbyterian 
churches of this city will be closed for a short. 





time this summer, 





The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR JULY 11th. 


THE FALL AND THE PROMISE.—Gen. 
1, 1—15. 





Nores.—'' The serpent.— Interpreters differ 
as to whether the account of the Fall is to be 
understood literally or parabolically. Those 
who interpret the story of the Creation as 
rather pictorial than historical would gen- 
erally take this chapter also as giving in a 
special and parabolic form the great facts of 
sin, of temptation and fall, which have over- 
come and corrupted the race. The serpent 
here is so described as to be identical with 
Satan ** More subtle.’’—All primitive peo- 
ple have regarded the serpent as the person- 
ification of craft and wisdom. Its gliding 
motion, without feet; its sudden appearance 
and disappearance ; its home in holes of the 
earth, which led to its being supposed ac- 
quainted with the place of all hidden treas- 
ures; and its power of casting its skin, and 
appearing in the brighter colors of fresh 
youth, all gave it the reputation of myste- 
rious wisdom. ‘* He said.’’ — Serpents 
have no organs of speech. This shows that 
it is the Devil who is represented as assuming 
the form of a serpent. ** Unto the woman.”" 
—The temptation is represented as addressed 
unto the woman because she had been later 
created, and was not acquainted with the 
beasts and their character, as Adam was, who 
had given them all their names. ‘* Hath 
God said.""—The form of the question was a 
suggestion of disloyalty to God, and the 
woman should not have answered it. 
* The tree which is in the midst of the Garden." 
—Called the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil. What kind of tree or plant is meant 
isnot known. If we can judge at all by the 
legends of other Oriental] nations, it is likely to 
have been either a kind of Asclepias, or milk- 
weed, out of whose juice an intoxicating liquor 
was made in early times, which was supposed 
to give prophetic inspiration; or the palm, out 
of which another intoxicating liquor was made. 
** Ye shall not surely die,’’—The tempter 
dared directly to contradict God, and the 
woman ought to have instantly left him. Yet 
his words had a show of truth. It was man’s 
moral nature that died. ‘* Your eyes shall be 
opened.’’—Your intelligence. “* As Gods.” 
—Or, rather, like God. Knowing God as so 
superior, it was a temptation, indeed, to hope 
to be like him. “ Gave unto her husband.” 
—He seems to have been absent all this time. 
“ Byes of them both were opened.’’—They 
did get wisdom, but not what they wanted. 
‘* Knew that they were naked.’’—The know- 
ledge they got was of their own shame. It is 
to be noticed that Noah’s sin, after drinking 
of the fruit of the vine, resulted in the same 
way—in the shame of nakedness. 
** Aprons.’’—Girdles, skirts. ‘* The voice of 
God walking.”—It is pot God, but the voice, 
that is said to have been walking or moving. 
By the voice of God is usually meant thunder. 
It would seem as if it was out of a thunder, 
storm that God spake. “ She gave me 
of the tree,’"—Notice that Adam throws 
the blame, coward like, on the woman, 
and even implies that God was to blame for 
giving her to him. “* The serpent beguiled 
me.’—The woman also attempts to shift off 
her responsibility. ** Catile.’’—Tame ani- 
mals. ‘* Beast of the field.””-— Wild animals. 
‘* Dust shalt thou eat.”’—The serpent does 
not eat dust as food; but his prone position 
on his belly brings him in the dust, and the 
ancients seem to have regarded it as his food. 
‘* Enmity between thee and the woman.”’— 
Serpents having often a poisonous fang, they 
are hated and dreaded and killed as oftcn as 
possitle. The punishment and curse is meant 
for the tempter; but the serpent is identified 
with him. ‘* Bruise thy head.”",-—Such a 
bruise is serious, if not fatal, while the bruis- 
ing of the heel is comparatively unimportant, 
The promise implies that, in the conflict be- 
tween the Devil and the descendants of the 
woman, the Devil should be vanquished. 
Although the promise is so indefinite, it ap- 
plies in its fullness to the victory of Christ 
over Satan. 

Instruction.—Parleying with temptation fs 
dangerous. He who hesitates is lost. The 
good Scripture rule and that of common sense 
is: ‘‘Pass not by it. Turn from it and pass 
away.” 

It does not pay to know evil. Knowledge 
may be power; it may be a good thing; but 
it is the knowledge of good, not of evil, 
Knowledge of good makes us like God. 
Knowledge of evil makes us like Satan. 

Making excuses for doing wrong is but a 
sorry business. To lay blame on others is 
mean. If we do wrong, the only decent way 
is to own it up and say we are sorry. 

After sin comes the curse, sure: But grace 


may bring relief from the curse. There was a 
promise even to Adam accompanying the first 
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General Winfield Scott Hancock, of the Regular 
Army, for President of the United States, and 
the Hon. William H. English, of Indiana, for 
Vice-President. The nomination of General 
Hancock was made upon the second ballot. 
The whole number of votes cast was 738. 
Necessary to a choice 492. Hancock 705, 
Bayard 2, Hendricks 80, Tilden 1. 


_.Seeretary of War Ramsey, has received 
word through the Department of State that 
Mexico refuses to permit United States troops 
to cross the Rio Grande border in pursuit of 
Victoria’s -band of hostile Indians. It is be- 
lieved that our Government will insist that the 
hostile bands be treated now as Mexican In- 
dians, and, in case of any future depredations 
by Victoria’s band, to hold the Mexican Gov- 
ernment responsible. 


..In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies on 
the 22d instant the minister of justice said 
that the law for the abolition of slavery in 
Cuba would be faithfully carried out. The 
minister also said he believed that fresh 
trouble would be encountered by the Madrid 
Conference about the Jews in Morocco. 


.. Action has been suspended by Secretary 
Ramsey on the report of the West Point 
Academic Board recommending the dismissal 
of Cadet Whittaker on account of deficiency, 
to allow him an opportunity, if he so desires, 
of asking for a court-martial to investigate the 
recent alleged outrages on himself. 


..The municipality of Paris has voted 
200,000 francs for the celebration of the 
national féte day,on the fourteenth of July, 
on condition that the general government will 
grant the sum of 500,000 for the same purpose. 


..The wreck of the Guion Line steamer 
““Montana,”’ which went on the rocks in 
Church Bay, near Holyhead, on the 13th of 
March last, was sold at auction, in London, on 
the 24th inst., for £7,800. 


..It is reported from Paris that all the 
judges and public prosecutors of the Court 
of Versailles have resigned, rather than give 
effect to the decrees against unauthorized 
religious societies. 


PP: -It is estimated that the present popula- 
tits ‘of Leadville, Colorado, is from twenty- 
five’to thirty thousand. The porulation is 
said to have doubled in twelve months. 


..News has been received from Abyssinia, 
vta Alexandria and London, that King John 
has concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Egyptian Government. 


..-Over 32,000 congressional letters were 
written by the Pension Bureau during the ses- 
sion just ended, in answer to inquiries concern- 
ing pensions. 


.. The census enumerators give New York 
City a population of 1,207,218. It is thought 
that the population of Brooklyn will exceed 
560,000. 


..-The steamer ‘‘ Dessonk,’’ with the 
obelisk on board, sailed from Gibraltar for the 
United States on the 25th inst. 


...It is reported that the Jesuits expelled 
from France have purchased a house at 
Prague, at a cost of £5,000. 


..A dispatch from Buenos Ayres says 
that a revolution has broken out there, and the 
city is besieged. 
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STAR SPRING COMPANY, 
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SKIN REMEDIES 


Cure Skin Diseases and Scalp 
Affections with Loss of Hair. 


The CuTicura REMEDIES are marvels of curative 
power. Internally, the CuTicURA RESOLVENT cleanses 
the Liver and Kidneys, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, enriches and purifies the Blood of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous,Cancerous, and Canker Humor. Externally, 
Curicura, a Medicinal Jelly, removes all Scaly Crusts, 
heals Humors, Ulcers, Sores, Itching Piles, and all 
Itching Affections of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of 
Hair, and is admirably assisted in every case by that 
most softening, healing, and exquisitely perfumed 
toilet, bath, and nursery Sanative, the CuTIcURA 
MEDICINAL TOILET SoaP. Gentlemen say the CuTicuRa 
MEVICINAL SH4V1NG SOP is worth its weight in gold. 


PSORIASIS. 


Nineteen Years of Suffering and Hundreds 
of Dollars for Medicine. 


Mesars. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen :—I have been 
afflicted for nineteen years with Psoriasis, and have 
spent pow geen | of dollars for doctors and stuff they 
call bl fiers. Doctors did not know what to 
eall my Ganaan, I would scratch nights until I 
scratched myself raw. Then it would dry and form 
into seale , which woud all be scratched off next 
night, and so on. Ihave been completely cured by 
the Curicura REMEDIES. 

Most respectfully, 





THOMAS DELANY. 
ConcorpD St., Custom MILL, 
MEmpuHis, TENN., June 16th, 1879. 


RINGWORM HUMOR 


of Six Years’ Duration Cured by the Cuti- 
cura Remedies. 


Messrs. Weeks & PoTTER—Sirs :—I have had a Ring- 
worm Humor, got at the barber's, for six years. 
which spread ‘all ~- my ears, face, and neck, an 
which itched and irritated me a great deal. I have 
used many remedies, by advice of physician, without 
benefit. Your CuTicurna REMEDIES have entirely cured 
me, taking every bit of humor off my face and leav- 
ing it as smooth asa dollar. I than you again for 
the help it has been to me. 

GEO. W. BROWN, Mason. 

48 Marsa St., PRovIDENcE, R. L 

November 2vth, 1579. 


SALT RHEUM 


for Nine Years Speedily Cured with tho 
Cuticura Remedies, 


Messrs. WEEKS & poeea Gentlemen : :—I bers been 





yours, which 

pletely curing me. 

— the medicine, and I am satisfied lam perma- 

nently cured. Gratitude alone prompts me to tender 

you -_ testimonial. 
OF 


st truly yours, GEO. F. OWEN, 


Dealer tn Pianos and Organs. 
Granp Rapips, Micu., October, 1879. 


CUTICURA REMEDICS, 


for Skin, Scalp, and Blood Humors, 
prepared by Werks & Porrer, Chemists and Drug- 
* 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; 21 Front 
Toronto, Ont.; and 8 Snow Hill, aa; and 
pot salo by all Drugcists and Dealers.’ Price of Cuti 
cura: small boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing 
two and one-half times the quantity of small, g1. 
RESOLVENT, $1 per bottle. CuTicuRa MEDICINAL TOILET 
Soap, 25 cents per cake. CuTicvRA MFDICINAL SHAVING 
Soap, 15 cents per cake; in bars, for Barbers and large 


consumers, 50 cents. 
They vitalize, strengthen, 


cOLLINg and support Weak and Pain- 
WOLTAIC Ee cuecrmo ful Parts; relieve Chronic 


PLASTER® Ailments of the Liver and 


Kidneys; absorb poisons, and 
thus prevent Fever and Ague, Malarial and Con- 
tagious Diseases; and when placed over the pit of the 
stomach prevent Dyspepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps, 
and Pains. Price 25 cents. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO. 


are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER. 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STA- 
TUES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,”’’? which is warranted to stand the 
weather equal to Granite and far 
better than Iron or Marble. 

AS WORKS OF ART, they are un- 
surpassed by any others of similar 
material. They are as hard and 
as heavy as Marbie or Stone, are 
not near as costly, and do not 
change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 











LAWN STATUES AND VASES 


made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at Retail. Portfolio containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. O. D. to 
any address. RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 Fulton 
Street, New York, Resident Agent for the United 
State:. 
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This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
ete. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tie and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
tmaucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale in bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, and 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


NEW PATTERN—FOR LADIES—-RHEUM 
ATISM ELECTRIC DISK. 
Very convenient shape ; increased pow- 
er; relieves and cures the most severe 
RHEUMATIC PAINS, Invaluable 
to either sex suffering from weakness 
inthe back, sciatica, etc. The Garratt 
Electric Disks and Belts are the only 
effectual dry batteries known to the 
healing art. Supply fine medical gal- 
vanism, without shock or pain. Worn 
® asa pad next the skin. ices $1 and 
upward. If your druggist cannot sup- 
ply you, send to 
ELECTRIC Riss, AND BELT CO. 
o. 7 Exchange P' lace (Room 21 ) B Boston, Mass. 
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~ AUTOMATIC | 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A shows position of 
glasses reeled up. No 
te breaking of glasses; very 
handy. Thousands of 
them are in use. By mail, 
25 cenis. 

KETCHAM & 
McDOUGA LL, M’'t’rs 
4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


Mt. Desert Island, Bar Harbor, Me. 


This Hotel is now open. Extensive additions have 
been made since last year and it now offers accom- 
modation for 800 guests. Its high situation affords 
beautiful bn _ inland and seaward. Its heaith- 














ful atmosphere easy manner in which it can be 
reached, { sivantages for boat and fishing, excel- 
lent drives aud attractive walks—a I combine fo make 
it one of the most charming resorts on tbe coast of 


New Lugiand. 
Mt. Desert Islan’. ‘uated near the Coast of Maine, 
an be reached from Boston by the Eastern R. R. to 
Portland. th then by steamers, which ~ y eeen gh the 
finest marine scenery in America. 
a...7 HAMOR & SONS, Proprictors, 


- ‘TO THE OCEAN? 


bs a HOUSE, 84 Ave. & Kingsley St., Asbury Park, ¥. J. 
s. M. D. Cahill, navies a gy the CAHILL 
HOUSE. will reopen June 10, 188. The house is 
surrounded by wide piazzas and balconies, and has 
n eleyantiy furnis! i Sagan, each bedroom 
having spring beds, gas, ete. Itis only two minutes 
walk from the beach and po —— bathivg grounds, 
The comfort a: pleasure of the guesis wil! be care- 
fully studied. 1 coaeh will meet every train. and 
convey the guests to the house, free of charge. Please 
hand checks te mv eqachman, who will see that beg- 
gage is delivers sutdelay. Haeving added many 
new attractions *#» ming season will even more 
successfulthan the® g. (Carriages to hire. -rooms 
and bathing-s its. «also laundry connected with the 
House. Buats on each lake, for the pleasure of guests, 
free, Private stable for —~ of guests having their own 
horses. Rooms may be e and informati.-n ob- 
tained of Mrs. M. D. Cah! i, 1314 Arch St , Philadelpiia, 
where her large double house, (over thirty rooms,) is 
open all the year fur permanent end transient gucsts, 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


Prospect Park Hotel, 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 


First-class in every res ct. Accommodates - 
bm ae ee cceesble by scenery. O 
June 15th to Oct. ist. ible by Hudson Riv 
Railroad and Albany aad be 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL CO, 


MANSION HOUSE, 
ORANGE, N. J. 


Thoroug ey Snes. , newly furnished, put in com- 
plete order throughout, and supplied w ith all modern 
improvements, including perfect ventilation, gas, and 
electric bells in every room, direct Tele hone com- 
munication to all parts of New York. The house being 
located on the Ary eo = 3 only three min- 
utes’ walk from the depo! e-half hour's eee 7 from 
New York city, it is boned “that it will s 
come a popular L~ 4 y F yy teow Ay usiness in 
a comfortable, cheerful, 
healthful, yb ge panna El home in the country 
for themselves and their families, where they can en- 
joy all the advantages of a cit patel. withom the an- 
noyences of the city. Opena e yea 
ATWOO oD & CO., Pa eed tdy Grasse, N. oJ. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., 


will open for the —e of 1880, June 25th. It will be 
newly painted a at in complete order. Goonnes 
lighved by by SKostric) ghts. For rooms and boar 

ply at Mansion House, Orange, J.. AT Pa bY * 


THE COOPER HOUSE, 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., OTSEGO LA KE. 
pusouss drawing-room cars on all trains between 
Al Coo! town. — ops June 19th, 1880. 
‘Accommodations for 500 Fine 
Dri an ~elneain air can 











dilly be- 








—eaes and 


The 
and gasin all rooms. 


out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; nu malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO.- 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physicians, 
including lady physician for special work; also kind 
and competent attendants ; table provided with 
meats, tea, coffee, etc. ; but special attention given to 
oyna yb a healthful diet from a scientific standpoint 
to each individual case. Terms, which include rates 
for boarders, as well as regular patie nts, have becn re- 
duced. Institution twenty-two years established, 
Send stamp for picture and circulars, giving full par- 
ticulars. Address 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


STANWIX HALL, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 








All the Modern limprovements. Rooms with or with- 
out board. Rates: $1.00 per day and u were for 
Rooms. Rates for Board and Rooms: $2 50 and $3.00 


perday. Special Fate 4 will be made for large parties 
and permanent gues 
____ CEBRA .Q U ACKENBUSH, Manager. 


MOORE’S HOTEL, 
TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 


First-class. Finest Scenery and Falls in America 
Send for circulars. M. MOORE, Proprieter. _ 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Open for the Season from June 


15th to October 1st. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


KENMORE, | 


situated pn. "North vbeurl and Columbia 








has the finest location int the rely and is within eas 
walking distance of Depots, New Capitol, and ail 
Public Buildings. 
FIRST- CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
WM. H. MeCAFFREY, Proprietor, 


located on Broadway, between United States and 
Grand Union Hotels. 


THE COLUMBIAN HOTEL, 


Broadway (opposite Congress Park), 
Cc. E. PALMER, Proprietor, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


Catskill Mountains. 
E, CATSKILL, N. Ye, 


GRANT HOUS 

ene and one-half miles from 1 
800. Rates from $16 to $20 
size and location of rooms. Situation unsurpassed; 
picturesque scenery ; pleasant drives. Address 


__ GRANT & CORNELL, Catskill, N.¥. 
OVERLOOK 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Highest location, finest sconee7. & —s™ Ls S-eppeinted 
first-class botel. Opens June nable. 
For engagements, address JAMES SMITH Proprietor, 
Woodstock, N. Y., or SMITH & WALTE ERM 

prietors, Baldwin House, Newburgh, N. Y., which is 
now open. 


PAVILION HOTEL, 
NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N, Y¥. 


Nearest first-class summer resort to the city. First 
class. ey 3 aoe 
JAS. R. . SANGSTER, ER, Proprietor. 


NEw 


ry 
HOTEL DIRECTORY 
AND TRAVELERS’ MONITOR. 

A Gazetteer and Hotel Directory of the United States 
and Canadas is published by the HOTEL GAZETTE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 111 Lama 

All the best hotels and summer 

rticulars in the HOTEL 
rated, 5 cents per c 
Bureau, 111 Broadway, 














r week, according to 





rts cqmemmee 
GAZETTE. Weekly, fli 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inguiries for Files or 
Binders for Tue INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 


quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one doliar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cente each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ts 
given below: 








lis an 
alleys, a | billiard rece, a 
ed with the hotel, ‘Send for 
s. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 





~ BALDWIN HOUSE, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


8i im i elevation SS a full ~y at 
he Cit ew burgh Bay ver, one the 
i niannds for miles. 8 minutes from the ferry 


see it of Brick end hes ail ch 
TERMS REASONA 
GMITH & WALTERMIRE. Proprietors. 
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NOTICES 


€#” Ail communications for the Editcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&@” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box ‘2787. 

&@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

3 We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


The Independent. 


261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 


Tue Democrats, having iu their conven- 
tiun of last week disposed of all their prom- 
inent men—tbei: lildens, their Thurmans, 
their Bayards, their Paynes, and their Ran- 
dalis—nominated General Hancock as their 
candidate for President and Mr. William 
H. English, of Indiana, for the second 
place on the ticket. General Hancock, 
now fifty-six years old, was educated at 
West Point, and since his graduation he 
has spent his whole life simply as a soldier. 
His record in this character is in every way 
creditable. He did valiant service in help- 
ipg to put down the Rebellion, and showed 
bravery and fidelity to his country on 
many a hard-fought field. He wasa War 
Democrat. There is, so far as we know, 
no stain upon his personal character. We 
cheerfully pay this tribute to the soldier 
candidate, upon whom the Democrats have 
agreed, in the failure to agree upon any- 
body else, and whom we shall by all proper 
means seek to defeat. 

Unlike “4¢neral Garfield, who was also 
a soldier dafing the war and equally true 
to his couutry, General Hancock, as a 
civilian, a legislator, a statesman, an ad- 
ministrator in the discharge of eivil func- 
tions is a wholly untried man. Here he 
has absolutely no record whatever, in either 
the way of education or practice; and here 
he appears at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with his distinguished competitor. 
He is simply a soldier, and that isall. He 
never helped to frame a law, and never 
voted for or against a Jaw, and never exe- 
cuted a law except as a military man. 
What his political principles are nobody 
knows, except as they may be indicated by 
the general fact that he is a Democrat. 
His views, if he has any, of the great prac- 
tical questions now before the country are 
yet to be enunciated. There is nothing in 
his record to show them. The Democrats 
have taken him from the army without s 
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civil record, because they hoped that his 
military fame would make him popular as 
® candidate, just as they took Horace 
Greeley, in 1872, in the hope that Liberal 
Republicanism would help them into power, 
Weare by no means sure that they have 
not done the best thing they could do; and 
yet that best thing has not given them acan- 
didate that will at all compare with General 
Garfield, whose career in civic life proves 
him to be one of the ablest statesmen of the 
land. What he thinks on public questions 
it needs no letter of acceptance to inform 
the people. What kind of a President he 
would be, if elected, is already a demon- 


strated fact. 
The comparative merits of the two can- 


didates furnish by no means the strongest 
and, practically, the most important con- 
trast between them. We cannot separate 
them from the political parties which they 
respectively represent. General Hancock, 
if elected, would be a Democratic Presi- 
dent, mainly dependent on the ‘Solid 
South” for his election; and, as such, he 
would be no better, and probably no 
worse, than his party. He would be ex- 
pected to carry out the principles of the 
Democracy, and would undoubtedly do so. 
So, also, General Garfield, if elected, would 
be a Republican President; and no one 
doubts that his election would continue, in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
the ascendency of the policy and great 
principles of the Republican party. The 
question, then, is not simply a choice be- 
tween candidates, considered with refer- 
ence to their character and qualifications, 
but also a choice between parties. The 
latter is by far the larger phase of the 
question. Much as we admire General 
Garfield, we should be compelled to op- 
pose his election if he were the Democratic 
candidate. The truth is, it was impossible 
for the Democrats to nominate any man 
whom Republicans ought to support. 
Those voters make a very grave mistake 
who vote simply for men, and forget the 
principles which they represent. 

We shall in this canvass, while endeav- 
oring to defeat him, also endeavor to prac- 
tice all due courtesy toward General Han- 
cock; but the party with which he is allied, 
and whose representative he is as a candi- 
dute, and to whose principles he would 
give effect, if elected, has, as a party, a 
record that deserves no courtesy. For 
years before the war it was in most intimate 
alliance with slavery, and lent itself to the 
perpetuation and extension of that nefari- 
ous iniquity. The Democratic party at the 
South got up the Rebellion and brought on 
the war, simply for slavery, and under a 
false theory of state rights; and the Demo- 
cratic party at the North, as a political or- 
ganization, sympathized with it. The 
Democratic party at the North, in 1864, 
declared the war ‘‘a failure” and proposed 
to negotiate with armed rebels. The Demo- 
cratic party, both North and South, resisted 
the constitutional amendments, and all 
legislation to carry them into effect, and 
declared the latter to be unconstitutionally 
passed. The same party, both North and 
South, proposed, in 1868, to pay the public 
debt in greenbacks, which are a part of 
that debt. This same party, in 1872, 
adopted for its candidate a life-long hater 
in the person of Horace Greeley, accepting 
a platform made for it, and, for the time be- 
ing, forswearing all its professed principles, 
This party at the South has trampled the 
Constitution under foot in substantially 
suppressing the Negro vote. The “Solid 
South” of to-day, as the consequence of 
this process, is to-day the main reliance of 
the Democratic party of the nation. As 
to the great questions of the hour, relating 
to currency and finance, the Democratic 
party, after having in 1876 denounced the 
Resumption Act, is anything you please in 
order to win votes. Hungry for office 
and often repudiated by the people, it has 
for years known no other principle than 
that of getting into office. The worst ele- 
ments of society have uniformly gravitated 
toward the Democratic party. 

A political party stamped with such a 
record ought to be defeated, and no excel- 
lence in its candidate, negative or positive, 
can change its character. Republicans have 
defeated this party in the last five presi- 
dential elections, and they propose this 
fall to add another defeat to the list. They 





were never more thoroughly united and 
never in better trim for the contest. It is 
generally conceded that the decisive point 
of the struggle is in this state, and here 
they must and can win. We have no ex- 
pectation that the Southern States will give 
a solitary electoral vote for Gen. Garfield. 
The ‘Solid South” will be solid for 
General Hancock. What the Republicans 
have to do is to prevent the addition of the 
forty-seven electoral votes from the North 
and West necessary to enable the “‘ Solid 
South” to elect its candidate, and this with 
hard work can and will bedone. The re- 
distribution of political power after this 
election, under the census now being taken, 
will put an end to the significance of the 
“Solid South,” and leave Democracy as a 
national party in a hopeless minority for 
years thereafter. One more victory, the 
sixth in the series, will settle the question 
that Republicanism, and not Democracy, 
is to rule this nation. 





DORMANT R@LIGIOUS POWER. 





THERE is in every Christian congrega- 
tlon, and in every Christian country, a 
large amount of dormant religious power, 
ineffective for the production of immediate 
results, simply because it is dormant. This 
power exists in the form of beliefs unat- 
tended to and almost unconsciously held; 
of convictions unpracticed; of the sense of 
sin and of duty choked and suppressed; of 
sensibility impressible but not impressed; 
of fears whose voice is so feeble as scarce- 
ly to be heard; of vague inquiries and sug- 
gestions that flit in and out of the mind, 
leaving almost no trace behind; and of 
facilities and opportunities that come and 
go, unnoticed, unused, and unimproved. 
These elements, though dormant, are not 
absolutely non-existent. They simply 
slumber in the soul. They are there, and, 
under proper circumstances, may be called 
into intense activity and utilized for the 
most important results. Yet they do not 
seem to be there. The power with which 
they are charged, and which naturally be- 
longs to them, is not felt. Though not 
wholly dead, it is too nearly dead to bea 
living and active power. 

The characteristic feature of a revival 
consists in the fact that this latent power is 
quickened into the activities of a wakeful 
and living force. The mind that was 
thoughtless becomes thoughtful. The 
heart that was cold and indifferent is heat- 
ed with unusual fire. The tongue that 
was frivolous in its utterance becomes 
sedate and grave. Carelessness gives place 
to anxiety. The deserted prayer-mecting 
is thronged by interested listeners. Lips 
are unsealed, and speak with a fervor hith- 
erto unknown. The preacher’s heart, 
touched with a quickening impulse, glows 
like a furnace, and his eyes beam and flash 
with heavenly fire, as he talks to men 
about the great things of time and eternity. 
He preaches as if he felt it and meant it. 
Prayer spreads its wing and flies to the 
Throne. Sinners tremble and ask what 
they must do to be saved. The people are 
stirred. Their thoughts are stirred and 
their hearts are stirred. Those who are 
Christians and those who are not are 
stirred. Men are converted by twenties, 
fifties, hundreds, and sometimes by thou- 
sands. 

And this is a revival. The people call it 
such, and the religious newspapers speak 
of itassuch. It is not a political or mer- 
cantile revival, but distinctively religious in 
its character. It is a season of unusual ex- 
citement on this one subject, and consists 
largely in a simple awakening of old 
thoughts. It does not so much give new 
faiths and new ideas as it brings out the 
latent power of old faiths and old ideas. 
Men wake up as from a deep sleep, and 
vividly realize what was before unfelt. 
They impress each other, end propagate 
and perpetuate this condition by a natural, 
as well as by a spiritual law. All forms of 
mental excitement are contagious, and this 
is just as true of religious fervors as it is of 
other fervors. Any manis more likely to 
be thoughtful and solemn in a prayer-meet- 
ing or when listening to a pungent and 
powerful sermon than in a dancing party 
or a grog-shop. 

Christians recognize and by the Bible are 
taught to recognize the presence and influ. 





ence of the Holy Spirit in every genuine 
revival; yet the facts in the history of the 
Church most abundantly show that this in- 
fluence is likely to be felt as an effective 
power just in proportion as the human 
means are naturally adapted to impress 
religion upon the thoughts and hearts of 
men. If it be true that God is sovereign 
in the bestowment of saving grace, then it 
is equally true, as Dr. Lyman Beecher once 
quaintly said, that it is a law of the divine 
sovereignty that ‘‘a man should be able 
to chop more wood with a sharp ax than 
he can with a dull one.” Religion is a sys- 
tem of means in which human agency, as 
well as the divine, is concerned; and the 
general law of the system is that the best 
means, the best conditions on man’s part, 
are those which God most favors. Plain 
and pungent preaching is always better 
than dull and stupid preaching. It is a 
grave mistake to assume that God pays no 
attention to natural laws in the conversion 
and salvation of sinners, and that men are 
just as likely to be saved in one set of cir- 
cumstances as in another. 

The Tabernacle Church of Brooklyn, 
under the pastoral care of Dr. Talmage, 
has been for the last two months and still 
is furnishing an illustration of these re- 
marks. A series of evening meetings was 
commenced in that church some two 
months ago. The Rev. Mr. Harrison, a 
young man of intense religious ardor, was 
invited to assist the pastor in conducting 
them. His mode of doing things is some- 
what peculiar and might in some respects 
expose him to criticism. Yet he has a way 
of stirring up men’s minds, and leading 
them, in view of whut they already know, 
to think that they ought to repent of sin 
and flee to Christ for salvation. Such, in 
connection with the powerful appeals of 
the pastor, has in a most remarkable degree 
been the result in the Tabernacle Church. 
About five hundred and fifty persons, from 
the child of twelve to the veteran of more 
than fourscore years, have already pro- 
fessed their conversion to the faith of the 
Gospel in connection with this great reviv- 
al. They have felt its power. The viole 
church has felt its power. We 
what we know, from frequent nal 
presence and participation in the hallowed 
scene. 

And still the work goes on, seemingly 
almost by its own momentum. Why should 
not such a work continue to go on? Why 
should religious fervors ever die out or 
lapse into the dormant state? Whyshould 
the work cease? Salvation is the one prime 
necessity. The duty of turning men to 
righteousness is the one great duty of the 
Church. The business of persuading men 
to be Christians is always in order, and 
should be the business of all seasons and 
all times. When Christians are doing their 
best for this purpose, they are only doing 
what they should alwaysdo. The truth is 
always the same, and the wants of men 
always the same. The most zealous Chris- 
tian that ever breathed is no better than 
every Christian ought to be. The intens- 
est flame of the most powerful revival 
does not burn too brightly for any season. 
Why should it not burn all the while? 
Why should not the Church at all times be 
at its highest level of persuasive and con- 
verting power? What necessity is there 
for these long periods of dormancy and 
spiritual inertia, other than that which 
Christians themselves create? 





THE CREDIT MOBILIER SCANDAL 


Tue main attack of the Democrats upon 
General Garfield, since his nomination for 
the Presidency, relates not to his political 
and public action as a member of Congress, 
but rather to his personal character, espe- 
cially his veracity as a man. What they 
charge is that General Garfield, in 1868, 
bought of Mr. Oakes Ames ten shares of 
Credit Mobilier stock,” knowing that the 
purpose of the sale was to influence his 
action as a member of Congress, and that 
in his testimony before the Poland Com- 
mittee, in January, 1873, he perjured him- 
self in denying that he had ever made any 
such purchase. Mr. Oakes Ames is the only 
witness upon whom they rest this accusa- 
tion. 

General Garfield is not by any means an 
unknown man. He has been in public life 


ti 
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for nearly twenty years, and has, among 
all who knew him, gained the reputation of 
an honest and upright man. His own dis- 
trict has for the last eighteen years elected 
him to Congress by overwhelming majori- 
ties; and he has just been chosen to repre- 
sent the State of Ohio in the Senate of the 
United States, Long tested and variously 
tried as a public man, he has commanded 
the confidence and respect, not only of his 
own state, but of the whole country. His 
acknowledged record and reputation con- 
stitute in themselves a tower of strength, 
as against the imputations of his Demo- 
cratic assailants, whose sole motive is to 
gain party ends. 

Asto Mr. Oakes Ames, the witness on 
whom these assailants rely, the Poland 
Committee, in their report, declared that 
he had ‘‘been guilty of selling to mem- 
bers of Congress shares of stock in the 
Credit Mobilier of America, for prices 
much below the true value of such stock, 
with intent thereby to influence the votes 
avd decisions of such members in matters 
to be brought before Congress for action,” 
and recommended his expulsion from the 
House of Representatives. Though not 
expelled, he was, nevertheless, brought to 
the bar of the House and sternly rebuked. 
This is the witness on whose assumed 
veracity and accuracy of memory the Dem- 
ocrats rest their attack upon General Gar- 
field. 

Mr. Ames, thus condemned and cen- 
sured, appeared before the Poland Com- 
mittee, on the 17th of December, 1872, and, 
ina sworn statement which he had pre- 
pared, said with reference to General Gar- 
field: ‘‘I agreed to get ten shares of stock 
for him, and hold it until he could pay for 
it. He never did pay for it or receive it.” 
Being examined by the Committee, he test- 
ified as follows: 

‘*Q. In reference to Mr. Garfield, you 
say that you agreed to get ten shares for 
him, and hold them till he could pay for 
them, and that he never did pay for them 
nor reccive them? <A. Yes, sir.’ 

‘*@Q. He never paid any money on that 
stock nor received any money fromit? A. 
Not on account of it.” 

““Q. He received no dividends? A. No, 
sir; I think not. He says he did not. My 
own recollection is not very clear.” 

‘*Q. So that, as you understand, Mr. 
Garfield never parted with any money nor 
received any money on that transaction? 
A. No, sir; he had some money from me 
once, some three or four hundred dollars, 
and called ita loan. He says that that is 
all he ever received from me, and that he 
considered it a loan. He never took his 
stock and never paid for it.” 

“‘Q. Did youunderstand it so? A. Yes; 
Iam willing to so understand it. I do not 
recollect paying him any dividend and 
have forgotten that I paid him any money.” 

This is what and all that Mr. Ames said 
about General Garfield under the solem- 
nities of an oath, in his first examination 
before the Poland Committee, affirming an 
agreement between him and General Gar- 
field which, by his own showing, was never 
carried into effect, and distinctly declaring 
that General Garfield never paid him any 
money and never received from him any 
money on Credit Mobilier stock. He thinks 
that he once loaned him some three or four 
hundred dollars. if Mr. Ames in this ex- 
amination told the truth, then there is 
absolutely nothing in this Credit Mobilier 
scandal, so far as General Garfield is con- 
cerned. If he did not tell the truth and 
did not mean to tell it, then he perjured 
himself. 

General Garfield appeared before the Po- 
land Committee on the 14th of January, 
1873, about four weeks after the examina- 
tion of Mr. Ames, and told the whole story 
of his connection with this Credit Mobilier 
matter, as he understood it. Mr. George 
Francis Train first called his attention to 
the Credit Mobilier Company, some time in 
1866 or 1867, and wanted him to subscribe 
for some of the stock. He declined to do 
so. He afterward saw Mr. Oakes Ames, 
who expressed the opinion that the invest- 
ment would be a good one. He heard no 
more on the subject for a year or more; 
and then Mr. Ames, during the long session 
of 1868, called his attention to it, and said 
that he had some of the stock to sell, and 
that he might have the amount which Mr. 
Train had offered him by paying the thou- 
rand dollars and accrued interest. He said 
{ “fr, Ames that he would consider the 
duller, and thus the question was left until, 
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as he thinks, the following year. In the 
meantime he heard that the Credit Mo- 
bilier Company was involved in contro- 
versy with the Pacific Railroad, and that 
the right of Mr. Ames to sell the stock was 
denied. The next time he saw Mr. Ames, 
he told him that he had concluded not to 
take the stock; and here the matter ended, 
so far as he was concerned, and thereafter 
he had no knowledge of the Company’s 
operations until the subject began to be 
discussed in the newspapers. He “never 
owned, received, or agreed to receive 
any stock of the Credit Mobilier or of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, nor any div- 
idend or profits arising from either of 
them.” He once borrowed three hundred 
dollars of Mr. Ames, and afterward repaid 
him. He had no knowledge. that any 
member of Congress had bought or agreed 
to buy any of this Credit Mobilier stock. 
This is, for substance, the story which 
General Garfield told before the Poland 
Committee. And, while the statement is 
straightforward and consistent, it, witha 
single exception, perfectly harmonizes 
with and is corroborated by the testimony 
of Mr. Ames in his first examination. That 
exception relates to the question whether 
he agreed to take ten shares of the Credit 
Mobilier stock. Mr. Ames says that he 
did; and he says that he did not. Both 
may have been perfectly honest in their re- 
spective statements. Whether he did or 
did not agree to take the stock, Mr. Ames 
says that he never took it, never paid any 
money for it, and never received from him 
any dividends on account of it, and that he 
once let him have three or four hundred 
dollars; and this is what General Garfield 
says. The explicit denials of the latter are 
confirmed by the testimony of the former. 
It is true that Mr. Ames, in being again 
summoned before the Poland Committee, on 
the 22d of January, 1873, contradicted this 
statement of General Garfield, and claimed 
that he had paid him three hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars as profit on Credit Mo- 
bilier stock which he held for him, and 
just as emphatically contradicted himself, 
presenting some memoranda of his own 
which he failed to connect with General 
Garfield in any way. That is to say, Mr. 
Ames tells at two different periods essen- 
tially contradictory stories about the same 
matter, in one of which he confirms and in 
the other discredits the statement made by 
General Garfield, and in one of which he 
discredits himself as to what he said in the 
other. The Democrats, assuming that he 
meant to tell the truth and did tell the 
truth in his latter statement, and omitting 
to refer to the fact that, if this be so, then 
he did not and did not mean to tell the 
truth in his former statement, seek to palm 
off upon the community a false and unjust 
exhibit of the case. They make no refer- 
ence to the first story of Mr. Ames, and 
dwell only upon the last, in which he con- 
tradicts General Garfield; and here they 
take for granted that General Garfield, and 
not Mr. Ames, was the liar. This is the 
conclusion which, for purely party rea- 
sons, they are determined to have, whether 


it be true or false. 
Now, we submitin all candor that there 


is nota court in the land that would not, 
in the light of the testimony, acquit Gen- 
eral Garfield, not only astoany wrong-doing 
in the Credit Mobilier matter, but as to any 
falsification of the truth.. We believe that 
he spoke the truth as it existed in his own 
mind and as it was, in point of fact, when 
he testified before the Poland Committee. 
The only witness that discredits him is Mr. 
Oakes Ames; and it so happens that this 
Mr. Ames just as much discredits himself, 
besides being convicted of an attempt to 
bribe members of Congress. By his own 
showing, he was false to thetruthin one of 
his statements; and, if so, then he is a very 
poor witness to prove another man a liar, 
especially a man of such a record as that 
of General Garfield. He is supported by 
no documents, receipts, or other papers 
with which General Garfield has any con- 
nection or for which any responsibility, 
Moreover, the testimony which Mr. Ames 
gave as to the transaction between himself 
and the Hon. William D. Kelley, of Penn- 
sylvania, differs most essentially from that 
given by Mr. Kelley in regard to the same 
matter. 
then Mr. Ames did not speak the truth in 


respect tohim. The statements of the two 


If Mr. Kelley is to te believed, - 





then are irreconcilable; quite as much so as 
the latter statement of Mr. Ames and the 
statement of General Garfield. The fact is 
that Mr. Ames isa discredited witness, by 
his own showing and by that of other wit- 
nesses; and yet it is solely upon his testi- 
mony that the Democrats are now seeking, 
for political reasons, to blast the character 
of General Garfield as a man of truth. We 
have no doubt that General Garfield can 
stand it, and that he will stand it in the 
judgment of the people. As to the ques- 
tion of veracity between the two men, we 
have no hesitation. We believe that Gen- 
eral Garfield spoke the truth in his state- 
ment before the Poland Committee, and 
that Mr. Ames did not speak the truth, in 
so far as he contradicted that statement. 





THE ESCAPING OPPORTUNITY. 


WE have a word to say, especially to our 
Christian brethren of the Unitarian, Re- 
formed (Dutch), and Methodist denomina- 
tions which we are very sorry to say. We 
beg their attention. 

Some ten years ago the Government asked 
the co-operation of Christian people in the 
work of civilizing the Indians. It requested 
the mission boards of the various churches 
to nominate agents and teachers. It gave 
them thus every opportunity to instruct a 
race which pays as well for Christian labor 
in docile reception of civilizing influences 
as any race on the face of the earth. The 
offer was accepted, and under the generally 
wise management of the Indian Department, 
the fostering care of Government, and the 
co-operation of many Christian people the 
Indians have made marvelous progress dur- 
ing the past ten years. Some deaominations 
are doing excellently. This is especially 
true of the Episcopalians, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Roman 
Catholics. Some of them might do better. 
Thus, the Congregationalists are badly de- 
ficient in the La Point (Wis.) Agency. The 
Roman Catholics may not supplement the 
Government appropriations by any contribu 
tions of their own—we cannot find that they 
do; but their teachers, Brothers and Sisters, 
are numerous and faithful and the Govern- 
ment contracts with them for carrying on 
the schools. The Episcopalians deserve 
great credit for their energy in this work, 
and the Church takes pride in its mission 
work. The Baptists are doing excellently, 
and the Presbyterians are improving very 
much under the double pressure of their 
Home as well as Foreign Board and the 
new energy of the Rev. Sheldon Jackson. 
Butthere are three denominations for which 
we have no praise. 

The Ute agencies in Colorado were given 
to the Unitarians. The Utes are imme- 
morially friendly to the whites, but wild. 
One of the agents, when asked to take a 
census, replied that he could as easily take 
a census of the deer of the forest. An ad- 
mirable man was sent to the White River 
Agency,and stayed there five or more years, 
His wife managed to corral a few Indians 
now and then, and taught them as well as 
she could. But the denomination did noth- 
ing here,nor at the Los Pinos Agency,either 
in money orteachers. There are noschools, 
no religious or secular instruclion. It is 
true that at the Los Pinos agency the re- 
moval of the Indians hardly allowed oppor- 
tunity for teaching, and that three years 
ago the unfortunate Mr. Meeker, not the 
nominee of the Unitarians, was appointed 
to the northern agency; but we cannot find 
that, beyond nominating agents, theUnitari 
an Association has done one thing to civilize 
this tribe. We have hoped to receive evi- 
dence slightly relieving this record; but it 
is not yet at hand. Indeed, through some 
difference with the late commissioner, Mr. 
Hayt, they seem to have utterly withdrawn 
during the last three years. If we have 
correctly stated the facts, the question 
might be properly raised whether in the 
Day of Judgment it better to be a Ute ora 
Unitarian. 

The Reformed Church had the Arizona 
agencies, among the Apaches, Mojaves, 
Pimas, Maricopas, and Papagoes. They 
had three agents, and still have two. They 
have sent no missionaries; they spend not 
one cent for education; they do absolutely 
nothing. This, at least, may be said in 
their behalf: that they feel mortified at 
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their lack of service, declare that it is 
because they are too poor to do anything, 
and profess their willingness to turn over 
their agencies to more faithful servants of 
Christ. But we find it very hard to accept 
this defense of poverty. If you, Secretary 
Ferris, will ask the three pastors of the 
Collegiate Church in this city, (Dr. Cham- 
bers, Dr. Ormiston, and Mr. Coe) to let you 
tell their congregations the shame you feel 
at the negligence of the Reformed Church, 
we thing they will give you a special 
collection which will supply its lack of 
service. : 

The Methodists, who are entrusted with 
about a dozen agencies, we class with the 
delinquent denominations. We do this re- 
membering that they boast of their most ad- 
mirable agent, Father Wilbur, at the Yak- 
ama agency in Washington Territory. He 
is a great organizer and a model agent. He 
is, however, not one of the Methodist ap- 
pointees, having been put in his present 
place by the Government, ten years 
before the present system was adopted, 
and having, with one unfortunate inter- 
val, remained there ever since. The 
Methodists have done very little in their 
agencies to forward education or religion. 
Local conferences have taken some interest 
in the California and Oregon agencies, 
giving some little superintendence and a 
very, very little money, chiefly for travel- 
ing expenses. But in Montana, at the 
Crow, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck agencies, 
where there are not less than ten thousand 
Indians, not one thing has been done by 
the Methodists during all this time, beyond 
the occasional visit of a circuit-rider. They 
do not seem even to have taken the trouble 
to nominate teachers and ask the Govern- 
ment to support the schools, as is 
done in the Catholic agencies. Would 
they complain if the Catholics should ask 
liberty to bring their teachers to give the 
instruction which the Methodists neglect to 
give? We do not wait for an answer, for, 
on personal application to Secretary Reid, 
we were told that the Missionary Society is 
so dissatisfied with the action of the late 
Commissioner that it is willing to give up 
all its agencies to the Catholics or any- 
body else, and retire from the field. He 
acknowledges that not a cent has been 
given by the Missionary Society to supply 
schools, and that it is the policy of the Soci- 
ety to treat the Indians just as it does white 
people—not educating them, and letting 
them depend, except as their agents may 
choose to do more, on the visits of traveling 
preachers. How much good the occasional 
visit of a circuit-rider, preaching in En- 
glish to the white employ<s of an agency, 
will do the Crows and Blackfeet our read- 
ers may judge. Meanwhile, the Missionary. 
Society’s last report confesses that the 
agents have besought the Society to send 
them missionaries; but it asserts that they 
do it—will it be believed?—because they 
are ‘‘ alarmed lest they may lose their posi- 
tions by a transfer of the agencies” to the 
Catholics or some other body, that will 
send missionaries and teachers. It:is ev- 
ident that, so far from encouraging their 
agents, the Methodist Missionary Society 
takes no interest in them or positively dis- 
courages them. It even neglects to pay 
respectful attention to the suggestions from: 
the Indian Bureau, urging them to take up 
their duty. We conclude this, to us, very 
painful exhibit of the relations of the 
Methodist Church to their own Indian 
agencies by calling attention to the contrast 
between them and the Reformed Church. 
The latter have done nothing; but: they 
confess and lament their failure. The 
Methodist authorities defend their neglect, 
and declare that many years ago they dida 
great deal among the Indians; but that it 
was all broken up by the removals of 
tribes, and now they have nothing to show 
for it. They profess their williugness to 
retire from the agencies. If they are un- 


willing to give any attention or money to 
educate and civilize the Montana Indians, 
they had better step out of the way and 
give others a chance. The Catholics are 
ready to take their place. 

May we not hope—it is our only object, 
believe us, friends of the Unitarian, Re- 
formed, and Methodist churches—that this 
plain and kind exposure of your failures 
may stir you up to works like, those 
of your Episcopalian, Baptist, Presbyterian, — 
Congregationsi, and Roman Catholic breth- 
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Exitorint Botes. 


TuHIs issue of Tae INDEPENDENT appears too 
long before Independence Day to warrant us 
in manufacturing premature enthusiasm and 
waxing eloquent on the glorious memories of 
the glorious day. This we may say, by way 
of jubilation, that we are heartily glad that the 
two political parties whose campaigns are just 
opening have nominated such worthy candi- 
dates for the Presidency of the nation. Their 
history thus far reflects honor on the nation. 
Their names can both be repeated with pride 
in the fervent orations of our national birth- 
day. They represent the achievements, the 
victories, and the growing progress of the 
country. On next Monday our people may all 
rejoice that they are ove undivided nation, 
and we trust that they will resolve so to use 
their political powers and franchise as to pre- 
serve the nation one and inseparable, and to 
assure to all our people—white, black, red, 
and yellow—full and equal and undisputed 
rights. 





Ix a letter to Joseph Hatton, published in 
The Times, Mr. Charles Reade corroborates the 
account given by Dr. R. L. Stanton of his con- 
version, but expresses his distress at some of 
his statements. While ‘‘ very desirous not to 
disturb the general impression that he is 
weaned from the world and humbly desires to 
serve God,” he is anxious to correct the im- 
pression that during Mrs. Seymour’s lifetime 
he held Rationalistic views and perverted her 
mind with them. He says: 

‘“* My remorse is for this: I had lived entire- 
ly for the world, and so disquieted her with 
my cares, instead of leading her on the path 
of peace, and robbed God of a saint, though 
not of a believer. I did also afflict myself 
with doubts of her eternal welfare; but where 
there is great affection there is always great 
solicitude. Bereaved Christians torment them- 
selves with this tender anxiety more than be- 
reaved Rationalistsdo. Mr. C. Graham, when 
he knew the particulars of her life and death, 
never shared my anxieties. He removed them 
entirely. That living evangelist showed me 
my doubts were, in reality, doubts of God’s 
goodness and wisdom and of his special prom- 
isen. But the words Mr. Stanton has put into 
his mouth deny the faith and ignore the char- 
ity of her whole life, and cast negative hope, 
which is positive doubt, upon her condition 
at her death.” 





WE congratulate The Examiner and Uhronicls 
on attaining ite twenty-fifth birthday. Its 
present editor, Dr. Bright, has been identified 
with it from the beginning, and has now, with 
the exception of Dr. Prime, the longest record 
of continuous editorship of a single paper in 
the religious press of the city. He has made 
The Examiner one of the strongest and ablest 
religious papers in the United States, and one 
whose influence is more reactionary than that 
of any other Baptist paper in the country. 
We admire the paper for its enterprise, de- 
cision, and pluck ; while we dislike it for its 
narrowness and occasional spite. We are sor- 
ry to say that, if we can judge, Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT is more friendly to it than any of the 
Baptist papers which charge it with an over- 
bearing attitude. Itis characteristic that, in 
reviewing the quarter century, it takes great- 
est pride in its opposition, since 1872, to open 
communionists in the Baptist body. We 
would testify that in this intestine warfare it 
has done large service, accomplishing what it 
could to intensify denominational spirit, to 
limit Christian fellowship, and to sow the 
seeds of dissension and feud in a noble de- 
nomination. It has shown herein a zeal like 
that of the Jewish sectaries of Corinth, and has 
faithfully earned the hearty dislike of the best 
men in the Baptist body—men, too, who are 
not, so far as we know, open-communionists, 
but who have the Christian spirit. We heart- 
ily wish for The Hxaminer many more scores of 
years of equally earnest battling for what it 
holds to be truth,and aspeedy and thorough 
change of heart. 





JuDGE PeLouBET, of Jersey City, in discharg- 
ing Captain Young, of the ill-fated Narragan- 
sett, who had been arrested on the charge of 
disorderly conduct in calling the Rey. Mr. 
Harcourt a liar during church service, based 
his decision upon the fact that the usage in 
Methodist churches is to admit of expressions 
of at least approval while the service ig pro- 
ceeding, and that such expressions are not 
deemed disorderly. If so, the Judge reasoned 
that expressions of disapproval, though they 
might not be quite as pleasant, would legally 
fallinto the same category. The Rev. Mr. 
Hartcourt had denounced the captain of the 
Narragansett—who was this same Mr. Young 
and was thenand there present—and the crew 
asaset of ‘“‘poltroons and cowards.” This 
was too much for the patience of Mr. Young, 
aud he reciprocated the compliment not by 
shouting “‘ Amen”’ or “Glory,” but by calling 
the Rev. Mr. Harcourt “a liar.” We suggest 
to the Captain that he should not, under any 
provocation, take this liberty anywhere but in 
a Methodist Church, and that he had better 
wot repeat the experiment even there. Rev. 





Mr. Harcourt and all other ministers would 
do well to remember that, although they do 
all the talking when preaching, wild and 
reckless assertions in the pulpit about the 
conduct of others had better be omitted. 
They may make themselves liable to an action 
for slander. At any rate, they will show their 
discretion and good manners by the omission. 


Ln his valedictory in The Index, which he has 
edited so admirably since its establishment. 
Mr. F. E, Abbot says: 


‘‘ The present outlook of American liberalism 
is threatening and black. I have boundless 
faith in its ultimate triumph over all its foes, 
at home and all over the world. I must lose all 
faith in its truth before I can lose faith in its 
triumph at last. But I have been a keen 
watcher of the weather-signs in the sky of re- 
form for years, and an editor has better oppor- 
tunity than others for this kind of watching. 
There is a thunder-storm brewing ahead, un- 
less liberalism is, indeed, the morally rotten 
and worthless thing that Orthodoxy says it is. 
I do not mean a storm from without. That is 
to be expected at alltimes. ButIdo mean a 
storm from within. Liberalism has got to-day 
to show what stuff it is made of; it has got to 
come to a fair and square understanding with 
itself. For two years and a half the very 
worst elements in society (outside of the dis- 
tinctively criminal classes) have been seizing 
more and more the control of organized 
liberal movements; and their ambition is to 
seize them allatlast. I look about me, and 
ask. What is to prevent their success? Noth- 
ing at all, in the present apathy of the Liberals 
at large. Healthy organization has come to a 
complete standstill; unhealthy organizations 
are springing up like mushrooms all over the 
land. To go into the work of Liberal organiza- 
tion to-day, without the keen vigilance of 
which I see no sign at present, would be to 
play directly into the hands of a party that is 
an incarnate moral pestilence.”’ 


That is a true testimony, andit required no 
little courage for the Jate high priest of Amer- 
ican Liberalism to say this, knowing how quick- 
ly it would be quoted by our Christian journals. 


We have been interested to notice what the 
Disciple newspapers would say about Gen. 
Garfield. The Cincinnati Christian Review 
says: 

‘*General James A. Garfield is a member of 
the Church of Christ, and has been for about 
thirty years. He will soon be fifty years of 
age. We are glad to record the fact that, 
besides being a statesman of acknowledged 
ability, his private life hag been pure and 
that his Christian character is without a stain. 
If the Democratic party shall nominate a man 
for the same exalted position bearing as clean 
a record in morals and sobriety as that of Gar- 
field, the nation may well have cause to re- 
joice. We have known Bro. Garfield personally 
for twenty-five years, and during all that time 
have known him as an humble Christian, un- 
pretentious in his profession, magnanimous 
and liberal-hearted, honest, faithful, and phi- 
lanthrophic, with a head and heart ready to 
serve in the humblest cause of humanity. 
The last time we were in Washington City, we 
found him teaching a Bible class in the Sun- 
day-school of a very obscure church, He is 
one of the biggest-hearted Christian men we 
ever met. We have spoken these few words 
in praise of Bro. Garfield as a Christian citizen, 
and not a8 a politician, because we think ofr 
brethren at large feel pleased that so distin- 
guished an honor has been conferred on one of 
our brethren.” 


Tue result arrived at by the Cincinnati Con- 
vention was, no dcubt, a sore disappoint- 
ment to the late Samuel J. Tilden. He did not 
expect it. He hoped otherwise. His pretended 
withdrawal of his name as a candidate was a 
mere trick to win the nomination at last. He 
supposed that the leading candidates before 
the Convention would defeat each other by 
their reciprocal antagonism, and that the best 
way for him was to step out while this process 
was going on, hoping to come in at the right 
moment and carry off an overwhelming 
victory. This was undoubtedly the plan. Un- 
fortunately, the right moment never came for 
himself. Another won the prize without seek- 
ing it. John Kelly, though at first badly 
snubbed by the Convention, has the satisfac- 
tiou of knowing that he has struck some very 
heavy blows toward the political destruction 
of Mr. Tilden. The latter now retires, and 
ceases to be a force in the Democratic politics 
of this state. He will hereafter have no fol- 
lowing and will be politically of no conse- 
quence. Mr. Tilden must have suffered the 
deepest chagrin when reading the dispatches 
as to the treatment of John Kelly by the Con- 
vention after the nomination of General Han- 
cock. That was the hour when Mr. Kelly was 
the hero, and when Mr. Tilden lay sprawling in 
the dirt of his own utter and hopeless discomifit- 
ure. It was enough to take the egotism out of 
any man and fill him with the twinges of the 
intensest mortification. The bachelor million- 
aire can now gratify his love of private life. 
We hope that he will find time to settle up 
that income tax account with the Government. 


It is understood that Chili, having thorough- 
ly beaten Peru in war, will, in the terms of 
peace, imitate the example of Germany in 
dealing with France in like circumstances, 
demanding the sum of two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars as an indemnity for her war 
expenses, besides the surrender of @ larve 





territory. There is no law of nations that reg- 
ulates or restrains the demands of a victorious 
government that has been at war with another 
and conquered a peace by simple victory. 
Hence, the conquered government has gener- 
ally been left to make the best terms it can 
with the victor; and these have usually been 
very hard terms. Such was eminently the 
course pursued by the First Napoleon in his 
European wars. Woe to the nation that was 
compelled to accept his terms of peace! They 
added pillage to conquest. International law 
ought to provide that, when two nations have 
been at war with each other and the conquer- 
ing nation demanda an indemnity of the other, 
the question of such indemnity shall be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration of neutral nations, 
and not be left to the unrestrained dictation of 
the conqueror. This principle of a just and 
impartial arbitration ought to be recognized 
as a fundamental item in the law of nations. 
In its absence, strong nations may make war 
upon weak ones for no other purpose than 
that of plunder and pillage. The lamented 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson during his life pre- 
pared and read a very important paper on this 
subject at a convention held in Europe for 
the improvement of international law. 


’ THE decision of the Supreme Court of In- 
diana, declaring that the amendments to the 
constitution of that state recently voted upon 
by the people, and supposed to have been rati- 
fled, were not constitutionally adopted, looks 
more like a judicial trick to prevent the amend- 
ments from taking effect this fall than any- 
thing else. There is no dispute about the fact 
that of the votes cast on the question a ma- 
jority were in favor of the amendments. But 
this the Court holds not to be sufficient, unless 
it be shown that this majority was a majority 
of all the electors in the state. The constitu- 
tion provides that, after amendments have 
been properly adopted by the legislature, they 
shall be submitted to the electors of the state, 
and then says that “if a majority of said 
electors shall ratifythe same, such amend- 
ment or amendments shall become a part of 
this constitution.” This language is similar 
to corresponding provisions in other state 
constitutions. The universal usage in con- 
struing such a provision has been that a ma- 
jority of the electors, actually voting on any 
question submitted to them, should determine 
the result, without any reference to those who 
did not see fit to vote at all. The latter have 
always been regarded as virtually voting with 
the majority of those who did vote. At any 
rate, their failure to vote has not been suffered 
to affect the result, as determined by the ma- 
jority of the actual voters. This is common 
sevse, as well as common usage, and the Su- 
preme Court of Indiana, composed for the 
most pert of Democratic judges, has reversed 
both, in order to keep Indiana in the list of 
October states this fall and nullify the action 
of the amendments in reference tothe pend- 
ing election. It justly exposes the Court to 
the imputation of having lent itself to serve a 
partisan purpose. The decision is a party one, 
and would not have been rendered at all but 
for this reason. 


.... There was a rough statesman of Mentor, 
Who quite unexpected was sent for. 
Uncle Sam says: ‘* Old hoss, 
You shall be my next boss !’’ 
‘*Here’s a go!’’ says the statesman of 
Mentor. - INDEPENDENT. 
There was a queer sort of grammarian, 
Who was, say, a quinquegenarian. 
For an adverb he used 
A verb; and sadly abused 
Wasourtongue by ourfunny grammarian. 
—Christian at Work, 
There is an odd Christian-at-leisure 
Whose scholarship parses all measure ; 
But the parts of speech 
Are out of the reach 
Of this critical Christian-at-leisure. 


_... When we wrote last week that Mr. In- 
gram was careless in attributing to Mr. 
Charles F. Briggs an attack on Poe which was 
really made by Mr. Thomas Dunn English, we 
were not aware that Mr. Ingram knew per- 
fectly well that it was Mr. English, and not 
Mr. Briggs who wrote the criticism for which 
he abused the latter, and for writing which 
he said that Mr. Briggs was sued by Mr. Poe. 
Mr. Ingram knew well enough, for in his last 
‘Life of Poe’ (London, 1880), not yet pub- 
lished in America, the fact is stated that it 
was for Mr. English’s article that The Mirror 
was sued. 

....The U. P.General Assembly will be more 
cautious in its requests to the Presbytery in 
Egypt’hereafter. Last year it asked for a full 
report of the proceedings of the Presbytery, 
and got it this year; but it was worse than 
Greek to the reverend commissioners; for 
some of them do know Greek, but none of them 
ean read Arabic. The Presbytery enjoys the 
joke. 

....One of the Democratic judges of Indiana 
went tmmedistely from the eourt-room, and 
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said to the secretary ef the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee: ‘‘ Well, Jim, I guess you 











had better telegraph to the boys that we over- 


threw the amendments this morning by a vote 


of three totwo. They will be glad to know 
about it.” 


-.--Attorney-General Devins thinks that the 
United States marshals will have to waitetill 
the people choose a Republican Congress, 
before getting pay for services at elections 
heretofore rendered. The people may be 
trusted to set this matter right in due season. 
The claim will not die by delay. 


-..-Poor Thurman! How hard he has 
worked, and how much of consistency and 
principle he has sacrificed to get himself in 
trim fora Presidential nomination !| We should 
find it easy to pity him if his political course 
had not made him more appropriately an 
object for simple contempt. 


-...The Congregationalist says of Professor 
Robertson Smith’s views, and ‘the decision of 
the Free Church Assembly in his favor: 

‘*We have no doubt the substance of the doc- 
trine is there; and, if it be, the issue is one 
over which the most conservative portions of 
the Church may, some day, see reason to re- 
joice.” 

--.-The Democrats and Greenbackers of 
Maine have issued a manifesto in defense of 
the Garcelon effort to steal the state govern- 
ment. The Republicans ought to be very 
much obliged to them for making such an 
issue before the people of that state. 


...-General Rosecrans, who during the war 
made General Garfield his chief of staff, says: 
‘*I consider General Garfield head and shoul- 
ders above any of the men named before the 
Convention and far superior to any of the 
political managers upon the floor.” 


....-Mr. Justice Field, who wanted to be the 
Democratic nominee for President and allowed 
the politicians to make a focl of him, is per- 
haps wiser than he was two weeks ago. He 
will have to wait till the next time, and that 
time will be a long time in coming. 


...-General Logan says that he never sulks 
or grumbles after he has been fairly beaten; 
and, hence, he proposes to take the stump for 
General Garfield and do what he can to elect 
him. All the different elements of the Repub- 
lican party are now happily a unit. 


.---The first Jew on whom Oxford Univers- 
ity has ever conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law is Professor Sylvester, of Johns 
Hopkins University. It begins to be evident 
that the Jews are capable of higher aims than 
simply money-getting. 

...-The Maine Republicans, having uom- 
inated Governor Davis for re-election, will 
this time elect him by the popular vote against 
the combined force of the Democrats and 
Greenbackers. Garcelon trickery is played 
out in that state. 

...-President Hinsdale, of Hiram College, 
over which General Garfield once presided, 
says: ‘‘ If General Garfield is not a man of the 
most absolute integrity, 1 have no reason to 
suppose that any such man exists.” 


...-Pool-selling is going on at full blast in 
this city, with no pretense at concealment, al- 
though the law expressly forbids it. What 
are the authorities doing to enforce the law? 
Just nothing at all. 

...- We do not expect all our Baptist readers 
to like the way in which Professor Wilkinson, 
on our first page, assumes that certain elements 
have no place in the Baptist body. We do not 
like it ourselves. 

....It is going on everywhere. The Ver- 
mont Congregational General Conference dis- 
cussed the question whether Evangelical 
Christians need to revise their views on Inspi- 
ration. 

... Senator Blaine is already making his ar- 
rangements for his stumping campaign this 
fall. He takes his defeat kindly and proposes 
to work for the Republican party. 

....We know our readers will be delighted 
to see another of Mrs. Governor Lew Wallace’s 
brilliant articles on ‘‘The Land of the 
Pueblos.” ~ 


Publisher's Department, 





SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with | 


truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. 
and always proves true. 


NORWICH LINE TO BOSTON. 
Few if any lines of steamers, either between 
bere and Boston or to any other port, have a 
fairer record for safety and good accommoda- 
tion than the Norwich Line. The 





care is taken pw managets to provide - 


inst the possibility of an accident; but, ia 
_ such a thing should occur, the officers 
and crew are so well instructed in their duty 
that we have reason to believe that they: 
would act promptness and dispateh.. 


lt is an old and tried friend - 
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ISLES OF SHOALS.—MT. DESERT. 


Some of our readers have, doubtless, never 
heard of the “Isles of Shoals,” and few, per- 
haps, have ever visited them. Those who have 
stood on their rocky shores and looked out 
over the Atlantic, to where the sea and sky 
meet, or, gazing landward, seen the dim out- 
line of the New Hampshire coast and felt at 
sea when not at sea, can join their mental 
bands with ours and pass congratulations. 

Ten miles from Portsmouth, ou the New 
Hampshire coast, were ‘“‘dropped”’ the Isles 
of Shoals. They scarcely furnish grazing 
ground for a dozen sheep, yet are destined to 
become, if not already, among the most popu- 
lar summer resorts on the New England coast. 
Two large hotels, the Appledore and Oceanic, 
which offer accommodations for nearly 1,000 
guests, are filled with visitors every season. 
The even climate, the pure and invigorating 
atmosphere, the entire freedom from dust and 
noise make this locality especially desirable 
for invalids, and in a short time they experi- 
ence all the sanitary effects of a sea-voyage. 

The ‘‘Isles’’ can be reached from Boston 
by the Eastern Railroad to Portsmouth, 
whence a little steamer makes trips to and 
from the hotels, convecting with every train. 

A short stay here will whet the appetite of 
the ambitious traveler for the mountains, and 
he can find them by taking a through train on 
the Eastern Road to the White Mountains: or. 
leaving it at Portland, take asteamerfor ” 

MOUNT DESERT ISLAND. 

Within a few years this island has made re- 
markable strides toward popularity as a sum- 
mer resort. Five or six years ago the small 
and insufficient hotels were overcrowded with 
the few hundred people who sought out this 
wild retroat for a.quiet summer. Now the 
primitive simplicity of the place has largely 
passed away. New and elegant hotels are 
going up every year and thousands of people 
can be accommodated with ease. The island 
offers the combined attractions of seashore 
and mountain life. From the piazzas of most 
of the hotels an unobstructed view of the 
ocean can be obtained, and near at hand. in 
another direction, the land-locked bays and 
numerous ts}ands form a landscape picture of 
untiring beauty. Theisland fs fourteen miles 
long and eight broad. It is situated on the 
coast of Maine, 218 miles from Boston, and is 
reached most conveniently by the Eastern R.R. 
to Portland, and then by the Portland, Bangor 
and Machias line of steamers, which connects 
with the 7 p.m. express train from Boston on 
all days of the week except Thursday. The 
steamer leaves Portland at 11:15 p.m., and ar- 
rives at Bar Harbor at 11 o'clock on the next 
day, passing by daylight through the finest 
scenery on the New England coast. The 
Grand Central Hotel is one of the largest 
hotels in the place and has the finest situation. 
An extensive addition of rooms has been made 
necessary since the last season, on account of 
its increased patronage, and now it will ac- 
commnotete — 800 guests. 

amor ms are the rietors. 

Eastern Road is also the tot reed to the 
White Mountains. From Boston for more 
than sixty miles its track runs so near the sea 
that its breezes coo] the air and make the ride 
enjoyable. Its trains run the wonderful 
White Mountain Notch without change, via 
North Conway, Glen Station (for Glen House) 
and Crawford to Fabyan’s, and lands its pas- 
sengers here in advance of any other Boston 
or New York line. Palace and sleeping-care 
are attached to every through train, 


HAMMOCKS. 


“ Wits dreamful eyes my spirit 
Under the walls of Parad ise.” _ 


A good hainmock is a luxury that is pot con- 
fined to the rich, the lame, onthe lazy. Every 
farmer and hard-working man of any class 
should have one, to stretch his weary limbs in 
after a day of toil. The literary man and 
scholar finds his overworked brain rested and 
refreshed after an hour’s ‘‘ wise passiveness” 
in an easy hammock ; and the maiden, too, can 
dream the idje hours away, or read, as taste 
may dictate. An interesting “cut,” in another 
column, shows the ‘‘Travers”” hammock, which 
bas recently been introduced and has already 
reached an extensive sale. It meets all the re- 
quirements of a first-class hammo. - 
fort, beauty, and strength. oe re 








SUMMER TRADE WITH SUMMER ReEsoRTs,— 
Tn conversation, a few days ago, with a repre- 
sentative of the house of Messrs. Stephen F. 
Whitinan & Son, 8. W. corer of 12th and 
Market Streets, we were pleased on being 
assured that their summer business this s 
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GIVEN UP BY DOCTORS. 

‘*Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and 
at work, and cured by so simple a remedy?” 

“I assure you it is true that he is entire] 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; an 
only ten days ago his doctors gave him up and 

he must die!”’ 

“Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I will 
go this day and get some for my poor George. 
I know hops are good.”’—Salem Post. 





TueErush of purchasers at the grest clothing 
house of Devlin & Co., Broadway and Warren 
Street, this city, has been immense during the 
past thirty days. Special reductions have just 
been made and the prices are very low, though 
the quality of clothing in stock is first class. 
Go at once to this house, if you have not com- 
pleted your summer outfit. 





EverrwHere Sovcut ror.—Summer Re- 
sorTs.—Messers. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always bealth- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Easy shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and Cee Watkins, Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
teking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


Bark AND IRON is the most efficient Iron 
Tonic known, introduced to the medical pro- 
fession twenty years ago by Nichols & Co. 














DrvipenD-Parine.—The following is found 
in the columns of the Standard, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.: ‘‘ Parties, after using Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, pronounce it the 
best dividend-paying (in health and happiness) 
property they ever handled.’’ 

A RovecH ComMPLEXION in a lady is some- 
thing inexcusable, when Champlin’s ‘‘ Liquid 
Pearl,’’ both harmless and effective, can be had 
at any Druggist’s. CnampPLin & Co., Proprie- 
tors, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


The medical profession recommend Nichols 
& Co.’s BARK aND [ron in all cases of gen- 
eral debility, because unusual pains have 
been taken to place in their hands its formule 
and method of manipulation. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 














SI CATALOGUENG 5 
PRING AN oSUMMER 1880) 
OHN WANAMAKE | 
GRAND DEPOT X * 
PHILADELPHIA. 
he largest Dry Goods&éOuthtting Hou 


SEND YOUR AQORESS AY AL CARO. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
Known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been full ducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 
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Cool CLOTHING 


SERCES, 


SEERSUCKERS, 


FLANNELS, PONCEES, ALPACAS. 


DEVLIN & GO, © 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 





PE- WRITER. 
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Sold at Keduced Prices. 


“The new Type-writer is received in good order 
and works admirably. I can readily understand that 
every one wants the new machine. This is the third 
that I have got for my own library, besides two for The 
Christian Union office. The Type-writer is a neces- 
sity to a busy literary man. 

“LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 

“New York, May 12th, 1880.” 








like my own, become so wearied with long grasping 
of the pen; and what a relief it must be to editors 


p> f mastered 

rapidly than with the pen. 
“WM. P. BREED, D.D., Philadelphia. 

“ PEBRUARY 5th, 1580." 





“We have nearly three hundred of the Type-writers 
manufactured by you in constant use in our different 
offices, and find them a great, indeed, we may say, 
indispensable convenience. e would not, on any 
account, dispense with their use. 

“DUN, BARLOW & CO.” 


“We are using Type-writers iu our Office, and oon- 


sider them a very great help in facilitating business. 
“HR, K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.” 





Send for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York City. 


Natural Vichy Waters, 
ELIZABETH AND SAINTE MARIE. 


Authorized by the French Government and approved 
by the Academy of Medicine at Paris. Highly cura- 
tive in diseases of the Stomach, Kidneys, and Liver. 
Also for Intermittent Fevers, Gout, and Rheumatism. 
Circular free. Address 


S. SANDERS NECK, 


180 Fulton Street, New York. 








fs greatly in excess of any past season for 
many years. They are now filling a very large 
number of orders for their inimitably superfine 
manufactures in confections and chocolate, 
especially from the summer resorts along the 
entire Atlantic Coast, and also from the in- 
terior of the Middle and New England States. 





Van Kieecg, Crank & Co., of 283 Broad- 
way, this city, now have an attractive assort- 
ment of stationery in stock, which is being 
sold at very reasonable prices. Persons from 
the country can send one dollar and receive 
three quires of fine paper, a pack of correspond- 
ence cards, and four packs of good envelopes. 
The firm make a specialty of the Stylographie 
Pen and Muckle’s Letter-Opener. 





Tux attention of any one seeking an invest- 
ment for $2,000 to $5,000 is called to the adver- 
tisement of D. R. Ford, on the financial page. 
He urgently solicits correspondence and will 
satisfy all inquiries. 


WE invite the attention of all who may de- 
sire education in Europe to the advertisement 
of F, W. Whittemore, on page 11, 


Tue temptation to dishonesty b bt 
weight is so constantly present that Ay 
man’s duty to keep his neighbor honest, by 
weighing after him. Jones of Binghamton 
Binghamton, N.Y., willfarnish thescales. ” 


re 
WHEX you visit or leave New Y. City, save Bag- 


Ofsed Us stel near Grand Cen 
tra) 380" + r to 
Say Sat 
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CELEBRATED ROLL-UP METALLIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


PATENTED APRIL 27th, 1875. 
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PATENTED FEB. 27th, 1877. 


NO WOOD NO VERMIN COOL, COMFORTABLE AND CLEAN. 


ht hair mattress to make a perfect bed. 
loma American Institute. 


E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E.D.,N Y¥. 


BEACH LAMPS. 


All styles of Lamps, Kerosene Goods, Extinguishers 
tc. Lamps manufactured by us have the nove 


e 
Beach Base. Send for Catalogue. N.Y. AND BOSTON 


LAMP M’F’G CO., 204 Washington Street, Boston. 


TRAVEL. 
EW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK KOUTE 
for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Ferry station in New York, toot of Liberty Street; 

in Brooklyn, foot of Fulton Street, Jewell's Wharf. 
COMMENCING JUNE “Ist, 1850. 

Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadelphia. 

For Station corner Ninth and Green Streets, at 6:45, 
7:45, 9.00*, 11:15 a.m.; 1:30, 4:00*, 4:50, 5:30, 7:15, 12 P. Mu. 
On Sunday at 8:45 a. M.: 5:30, 12 P. M. 

For Third and Berks Streets, at 6:45, 7:45, 9:00, 11:15 
A. M.; 1:30, 4:00, 4:30, 5:30, P.m. On Sunday at 5:30 P. m. 

For Trenton, Warren, and Tucker Streets, 6:15, 7:45, 
9:00, 11:15 a. M.; 1:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:30, 7:15, 12 P. m 
On Sunday, 8:45 a. m.; 5:30 P. mM. 

Return trains will leave Philadelphia for New York : 

From Station Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
corner Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:30*, 8:30, 9:30, 
10:15 A. M.; 12:10, 2:00*, 3:45, 5:40, 7:15, 12 P.M. On Sun- 
day at 8:30 a. m.; 5:30, 12 P. mM. 

m Third and Berks Streets at 5:00, 8:20, 9 20, 9:45. 
11 A. M.; 1:25, 3:30, 5:25, 6:20, 11:30 Pp. m. On Sunday at 
8:30 a. M.; 5:00 P. 














cept Monday), 6:00, 72.0, 9:05, 10:10, 10.50 a.m.; 12:52, 
2:0, 4:32, 6:16, 
6:15 P.M. 


Connection is made at Jersey City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City. 

Tickets for gale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. 230 
261, 401, 944, 957 Broadway, and at theprincipal hotels, 
Nos. 2and 4 Court Street, and Annex Office, Jewell's 
Wharf, Brooklyn. 

New York Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
and check baggage from hotel or residence to desti 
nation. Application can_be made at ¥44 Broadway, 
736 Sixth Avenue. New York, and No. 4 Court Street, 
H. P. BALDW1N, Gen | Passenger Agent. 


Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
Devonia.....July 3d, 2 p.m. | Bollvia....July 1th, 7 am. 
California. .July 7th, 3 p.m. | Ethiopia..July 17th, 1 P.M. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sie-p, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reau- *d rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. - . 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Stre 
*australia...July 3d, 2 P.m | *Elysia....July ith ~ 
Steamers marked thus * do not carry passer 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduc 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Ag 
7 Bowling Green. 


CUNARD LINE. 
NOTICE. 


With the view of diminishing the chances of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the meri of 50 at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

On the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR a) eee 
FROM PIER NO, 40 NORTH RIVER. 


Brooklyn. 








BOTHNIA. .......cccccess Wednesday 
ALGERIA....... ° 
SORIA css <chn conacacond Wednesday, July 2ist. * Pm; 
Cabin posses 
Steerage ti 


ets to and from all parts of Europe at 
very low rates. Freight and passage office No. 4 
Bowling Green. CHAS. @. FRANCELY Ny, Agent. 


INMAN LINE. 
New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 












; R. 
CITY OF MONTREAL... 
CITY OF BRUSSELS... 
CITY OF NEW YORE......... -.3,500 “* 

These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 
est, largest, and fastest on the Atlantic,and haveevery 
modern improvment, including hot and cold water 
and electric bells in staterooms, revolving chairs in 
saloons, bath, and smoking rooms, barber-shops, etc. 

For rates of passage and other information, apply to 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 31 Broadway, N. ¥. 
STATE LINE. 
PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FROM NEW YORK 

GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, QUEENSTOWN, BEL- 
FAST, LONDONDERRY, OR BRISTOL. 

SAIL EVERY THURSDAY. 

The accommodations by this line are unsurpassed 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have just 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet, 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 

binst CaBIN SALOON, 75, according to state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to $1 

Seconp CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. 
$75. STEERAGE, $26. 

ta Especially low rates to clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 


‘8.775 











72 Broadway, New York. 





HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons 






The “ EASTLAKE.” 
( Patented.) 
Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, Vew York, 
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UNJUST DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST BANKS. 


Tue Chicago I-gal News of May Ist, 
1880, gives the full text of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Pelton v. The 
Commercial National Bank, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Pelton was the treasurer of Cuya- 
hoga County, in that state, and the suit was 
originally brought by the Bank to enjoin 
him from collecting a tax alleged to be 
illegal. The Circuit Court of the United 
States decided in favor of the Bank, and 
Mr. Pelton then carried the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The ground taken by the Bank was that 
the assessment upon its shares for the pur- 
pose of taxation was at a much higher valua- 
tion than that applied to other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of Ohio; and, hence, that it was contrary 
to both the letter and intent of the forty- 
first section of the act of Congress of June 
8d, 1864, providing for the organization of 
national banks. Mr. Justice Miller, in 
stating the opinion of the Court, said that 
the evidence in this case shows that the as- 
sessment on the shares of the Bank “‘ is be- 
tween fifty and sixty per cent. on their real 
value greater than on other moneyed capi- 
tal.” He also added: ‘‘ We are quite satis- 
fied that any system of assessment of taxes 
which exacts from the owner of the shares 
of a national bank a larger sum in propor- 
tion to the actual value of those shares than 
it does from other moneyed capital valued 
in like manner does tax the shares 
at a greater rate within the meaning 
of the act of Congress.” The source 
of the evil and the injustice, as he very 
properly remarks, consists ‘‘in the un- 
equal valuation” of these shares, as com- 
pared with other moneyed capital, even 
though the percentage of taxation is the 
same in both cases. 

The legal points settled in this case, as 
stated in the syllabus, are as follows: 

‘‘1, Although the statutes of a state pro- 
vide for the valuation of all moncyed capi- 
te! foi une purposes of taxation, at its true 
cash value, including the shares of national 
banks, the systematic and intentional valu- 
ation of all other moneyed capital by the 
taxing officers far below its true value, 
while national bank shares are assessed at 
their full value, is a violation of the act of 
Congress which prescribes the rule by 
which these shares shall be taxed by state 
authority.” 

**2. In such acase, on payment or tender 
of the sum which the bank shares ought to 
pay under the rule established by the act 
of Congress, a court of equity will enjoin 
the state authorities from collecting the 
remainder.” 

This, so far as the national banks are 
concerned, strikes at a very prevalent in- 
justice in the taxation of banks, whether 
state or national. The general fact is that 
bank shares and bank capital, when taxed 
under state authority, are assessed at a 
higher valuation by tax officers, in propor- 
tion to their real value, than other forms of 
personal property. There is usually no 
pretense of assessing the latter at its full 
and true value; but bank shares and bank 
capital, being a readily ascertainable quan- 
tity, are assessed either at their full value 
or at a proportionately higher valuation 
than that applied to personal property gen- 
erally. ‘The consequence is that, although 
the rate of taxation on valuation is the 
same in’ both ceases, bank shares and bank 
capital are disproportionately taxed, as 
compared with the tax upon other personal 
property, even when the latter, as is large- 
ly not the fact, appears on the assessor's 
list. The Commercial National Bank of 
Cleveland complained of this injustice; 
avd almost every bank, whether state or 
national, has reason for the same complaint. 

Banking capital ought to bear its fair 
proportion of tax burdens; and, a percent- 
age of taxation being fixed, then a rule of 

valuation uniformly applied to all person- 
al property liable to taxation will give 
this proportion. This, however, is exactly 
the thing that is not done, It is not done 
ip this city, or anywhere else in the state. 
Hence, the banks in this city and in the 
state are compelled to bear an undue tax 
burden. They pay more than their fair 


share of taxes; while other fornis of taxable” 


personal property pay less than their share. 
This is unjust. It is not an equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden. The banks com- 
plain of it, and they have a good reason for 
doing so. 





NATIONAL BANES. 


WE call the attention of our readers to 
the following summary of the condition of 
the National Banks whose statements are 
published in this issue: 

FIFTH NATIONAL BaNK. 





REBOUTORD. 60.00 000 coccccescccccoece $1,266.514 
Capital stock........--ccccessseees 159,000 
Burplus.... 0.20055 cocscccescoe-oe 85.000 
Undivided profits. .... ......-+++-- 18,886 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
ROSOUFCOS. ..... «2. cee eeeseecceeeee $19,009,745 
Capital stock. ..........seeseseee- 500,000 
Surplus.. cee coccece - %,000,000 
Undivided profits. 184,070 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
ROBOUTCOS. .....-sceccssceceeeeeeess $12,730,495 
Capital stook. ...ccccccsccscccccess 2,000,000 
ED. 0 ccnitnninabiaiinactnnin 400,000 
Undivided profits. .........+..... 664.255 


REBOUTCES. ... 0.65 ceseecceeeecseeees $5,725,325 
Capital stock...........cceeceeceeee 1,000,000 
DUPRE aco oscnvccrnsestbsdnssdbeccces 104,500 


Undivided profits. ..........sscere+ 
ST. NICHOLAS NATIONAL BANK. 








Capital stock........ erccccocccccces 2,900,000 
Surplus.. ° coceccesccoves $20,000 
Undivided ‘profits. pecapeceesoococce 231,128 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
RASSUISIB. 0000000 coccscccssocccses $4,776,166 
Capital stock 1,000,000 
Surplus........... ee 225,000 
Undivided profits. .........++.+.+. 76,530 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANE. 


RSSOUTSSS. ...cccccccccccesecccccess $27,717,000 
Capital stock........cceecesceeeees 1,500,000 
Bur PlUs. ....cccocccccesesccccccs 1,686 988 
Undivided profits. pocccoscegnsecese 670,508 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has brought 
about no special change in the business sit- 
uation. The general merchandise markets 
remain dull, with values steady and un- 
changed. The foreign trade continues very 
satisfactory, the exports being larger than 
ever before, while the imports have fallen 
off to comparatively moderate proportions. 
New-crop wheat from Indiana has been 
received and sold in Chicago at $1.05. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The im- 
port entries of dry goods at the port of 
New York for the week were $1,885,363, 
as against $1,024,600 last year same time; 
the amount marketed $1,334,845, against 
$938,123 last year. The total imports of 
dry goods since January 1st were $62,522,- 
423, against $41,680,851 last year; and the 
total amount marketed $60,164,984, against 
$41,882,812 last year. 

The exports of produce for the week 
were again very large, amounting to 
$9,781,298. The total since January Ist is 
$180,526,870, against $145,144,191 in 1879 
and $158,438,026 in 1876. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Municrpat Bonps.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States, by Waite, C. J., has 
decided, where municipal bonds were to be 
valid only when they declared upon their 
face that the conditions upon which they 
were voted, issued, etc. have been per- 
formed; that a certificate which merely de- 
tailed the things required by the railroad 
proposition to be done was sufficient; that 
bonds voted to one company and issued to 
a consolidated company are valid; that 
municipal bonds are valid commercial 
paper, and the buyer need not inquire into 
the truth of the facts certified. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money continues 
very easy, and on large offerings the rates 
for call loans have ranged from 2 to 3 per 
cent. on stocks and 14 to 2 percent. on. 
Government bonds. Prime mercantile 
paper is in good demand and fair supply. 
We quote 60 to 90-day endorsed dry goods 
bills receivable, 4@44; four-months accept- 
ances, 44@5; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were firm 
and closed at 98 9-10. United States bonds 
were strong and American .railway securi- 
ties firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
barely steady, closing at 4.86 for 60 days 
and 4 88 1-2 for demand bills, New York 





exchauge was quoted on Saturday at the 


places named as follows: Savannah buying 
1.8 selling 1-4 prem.; Charleston, buying 
1-8 prem., selling 1-4 premium.; New Or- 
leans, commercial 100 prem., bank 250 
prem.; St. Louis, par; Chicago, weak, 50 
discount; and Boston, 10c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8971. We 
quote: 


Bar Sllver...... .scco-+-s00ee eccerccccccces 15 115% 
Trade Dollars.......-..-s0esssseeecensesees LY a | 
Halves and Quartors.......cccsceccesesees ous, par. 
Dimes ani Half Dimes. ........++.+-+++-+« 00% par, 


STOCK MARKET.—Stocks have been 
active and generally strong all the week. 
At intervals there were slight reactions, as 


each decline was followed by a rapid recov- 
ery, and on Saturday the highest quotations 
of the week were made in a number of in- 
stances. The improvement for the week 
ranged from 1 to 14 3-4 percent. A prom- 
inent feature of the market was the active 
demand for the investment shares, all of 
which reached higher figures, New York 
Central, Rock Island, and Chicago and 
Alton being particularly strong. All the 
trunk line shares—Mil. and St. Paul, St. 
Paul and Sioux City, and St. Paul and 
Minneapolis—were active and advanced 
sharply. 

The board of directors of the Lake Shore 

and Michigan Southern Railway Company, 
at a meeting held June 26th, declared a 
dividend of four per cent. upon its capital 
stock, payable on Monday, the 2d day 
of August next. The following is the 
statement which was presented, showing 
the business for the six months ending with 
June 30th, 1880, the month of June being 
partly estimated. Gross earnings, $8,983,- 
000; operating expenses and taxes, $4,994, - 
000; per cent. of expenses, 55.59; net earn- 
ings, $3,989,000; interest, rentals, and divi- 
dend on guaranty stock, $1,380,000; bal- 
ance, $2,609,000—equals per share, $5.27. 
Balance appropriated as follows: Sink- 
ing fund for six months, $125,000; divi- 
dend, four per cent., payable August 2d, 
1880, $1,978,660; surplus, $505,340; total, 
$2,609,000. Comparison with same period 
of last year.—Increase in gross earnings, 
$2,051,000, or 29.59 per cent. ;' increase in 
operating expenses, $659,000, or 15.20 per 
cent; increase in net earnings, $1,892,000, or 
53.61 per cent. 
The board of directors of the Michigan 
Central Railroad Co., at a meeting held 
June 26th, declared a dividend of four per 
cent. upon its capital stock, payable on 
Monday, the 2d day of August next. The 
following is the statement which was pre- 
sented, showing the business for the six 
months ending with June 380th, 1880, the 
month of June being partly estimated. 
Gross earnings, $4,463,000; operating ex- 
penses and taxes, $2,890,000; per cent. of 
expenses, 64.75; net earnings, $1,573,000; 
interest and rentals, $798,000; balance, 
$775,000—equals per share, 4.13; dividend 
of four per cent., payable August 2d, 1880, 
$749,528.16; surplus, $25,471.84. Com- 
parison with same period of last year. In- 
crease in gross earnings, $1,098,000, or 
$2.64 per cent.; increase in operating ex- 
penses, $590,000, or 25.65 per cent.; in- 
crease in net earnings, $507,000, or 46.62 
per cent. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha Railway Company give notice that 
on and after the 30th inst. certificates,for. 
the stock of the new company will be 
issued in accordance with the resolution of. 
the executive committee and the terms of 
the consolidation of the St. Paul and Sioux 
City Railroad Company, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis Railway Company, 
and the North Wisconsin Railway Com- 
pany. Full particulars will be found in 
the advertisement, in another column. 

The fourteenth annual report of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad 
Company states that the Company owns 
and operates 1,311 miles of road. The earn- 
ings last year were $11,061,662.46, of which 
$5,265,116.85 were net. The earnings for 
the previous year were $9,409,833. 41, of 
which $4, 92 were net, Theincrease 


in° the passenger traffic -was 27 per cent., 
and in the freight traffic about 32§ percent. 
'- The business of all lines of the Pennsyl- 
vanid Railroad east.of Pittsburgh and Erie 





' fot May, 1880, as compared with the same 


the result of sales to realize profits; but. 


[July t, 1880, 


———— 

month in 1879, shows an increase in gross 
earnings of $709,221, an increase in expens- 
es of $226,461, and an increase in net earn- 
ings of $442,760. The five months of 1880; 
as compared with the same period in 1879, 
show an increase in gross earnings of $3,- 
189,347, an increase in expenses of $1,352,- 
046, and an increase in net earnings of $1,- 
837,301. All lines west of Pittsburgh and 
Erie for the five months of 1880 show a 
surplus over liabilities of $1,302,655, being 
a gain over the same period in 1879 of $1,- 
469,605. 

The narrowing of the gauge of the west- 
ern division of the New York, Lake Erie, 
and Western Railroad from Hornellsville to 
Salamanca and Dunkirk was finished on 
Monday last. 

Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the well-known 
bankers, advertise for sale an issue of $3,- 
000,000 6 per cent. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railroad bonds, secured by a 
first mortgage on the Chicago and Pacific 
division of the road, principal payable in 
1910, and interest semi-annually, in New 
York, on January ist and July 1st of each 
year. The Chicago and Pacific road is al- 














ready in operation from Chicago to Byron, © 


Ill., a distance of 90 miles, and upon its 
connestion with the Chicago, Milwaukee 

and St. Paul system will have a total length 
of 146 miles. Its completion will give the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul road the 
advantage of two direct lines to Chicago. 
Included in the mortgage which these 
bonds cover is a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River, now building, the cost of 
which is estimated at from $700,000 to 
$800,000. The total issue of bonds will 
amount to $20,000 per mile of completed 
road, or, not including the bridge, to only 
$15,000 per mile. The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Co. has paid dividends since 
its existence at the rate of 7 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, the dividends thereon 
being cumulative and for 1879 divided 6 
per cent. among the common stockholders. 
The gross earnings of the Company in 1879 
amounted to $10,012,819. After paying 
operating expenses and interest on the 
bonded debt, the accounts showed that 
there remained a profit for the year of $2,- 

251,617. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally higher. In the late dealings Erie 
consol. 2ds sold at 883@894, and funded 
5s at 838@84. Denver and Rio Grande 
ists were firm at 104}, and do. consol. at 
943@95. B., H., and Erie ists rose from 
42 to 428; Kansas and Texas ists from 104 
to 105%; 2ds from 62} to 65; Wabash 
2ds from 101% to 102}; Rock Island 6s rose 
to 121; Rome, Watertown, and Ogdens. 
burgh ists to 65; St.Paul gold 7% to 1193; 
and Iron Mountain 2ds to 102. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Virginia 
consol. ex matured coupon 6s advanced to 
61}; South Carolina non-fundable 6s to 4}; 
Louisiana consols to 46}; and Alabama, 
Class A, to 586. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active, 
with prices strong, closing as follows: 


. Bia Asked. 
Onitea States sixes, 1850, registered... 102 103% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 105 105% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 104 10434 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. .... 107 107% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 108% 10344 
Onited States fives, 1881, coupon...... 103% 10314 
OnitedStates 434s. 1801, registered.... 109% 110 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 10084 110 
Cnited States fours, 1907, registered... 108 10834 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 100 10034 


United States currency sixes, 1895... - 198 - 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 12336 - 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 124 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898.... 1243¢ -_ 


* United States currency sixes: 1890.... 125  ~ -_ 


There were ten proposals to sell bonds to 
the Government on Wednesday, aggregat- 
ing $3,151,450, at the following prices: 

Sixes of 1880, at 104.95 to 105.03; 6s of 
1881, 106.99 to 107.19; 5s of 1881, at 103.85 
to 108.55; 4}s at 109.81; 4s at 108.81 to 
109.10. 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
gain of $505,575 in surplus reserve, the 

banks now holding $17,483,200 above legal 
requirements. 


The following is the statement in detail : 


Average Average 

Namesof Leans or 
Banks. and Die. Specte. Tenders. than U. 8. 
New York. .¢10,200,000 €8,178,000 | $0,828,000 


5,826,100 
1,670,800 1,853,800 877.400. 6.549.700 
| &:418,700 788,400. 477,100 8,841,400 





‘,merion.... 6,907,700 1,776,000 608,400 6,891,500" 
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! 
Phenix. .... 8,151,000 595,000 102,000 2,900,000 The Continental National Bank, of this 
ONG. .dnisdie 8,503,500 4,212,100 145,000 10,988.900 | city, announces its forty-third dividend of 
Tradesmen's 3,100,600 400.400 126,800 2,078,500 | thiee and onc-half per cent., payable on and 
Fulton...... 1,637,600 219,600 215,900 1,221,400 | afier July ist. 
—, 11 romene ae po rea The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
a scenes. caamh. Gen enna Beak, ww this city, announces a semi-annual 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,482,000 288,900 48,400 1,246,900 | dividend of five per cent., payable on and 
M’chs.ATra 062,000 . 101,000 142,000 908,000 | after July Ist, , 
Greenwich. 993,200 16,500 194,200 823,000 The Chatham National Bank, of this city, 
Lea Manuf. 2.788.200 272.400 268,400 2.020.400 | announces a semi-annual dividend of three 
Bev'nth W’é 910,900 183.100 91,300 887,100 | per cent., payable on and after July 1st. 
Bt’teof N.Y. 9,501,200 458,000 218,100 2,885,400 The Citizens’ Savings Bank, of this city, 
Amer. Ex... 12,435,000 8,488,000 711,000 10,473,000 | has declared its fortieth semi annual divi- 
Commerce.. 10,463,600 oe ye - pe dend at the rate of five per cent. on sums of 
Broadway.. 6,647,200 — —_= $5 and up to $1,000, and at the rate of four 
Mercantile. 8.471.300 476.900 $70,000 8.255,000 
Pactfic.....+ 2,167,900 885,800 249,200 2,161,200 | Per cent. on sums above $1,000, payable on 
Republic... 5,759.300 627.500 261,700 3,401,100 | and after July 20th. 
Chatham... 8,226,700 652,300 253.500 8,512,100 aeara spears — 
Poople’s.... 1,848,200 150,500 139,200 1,968,200 FINANCIAL. 
North Am.. 2,847.400 274.000 171,000 2,301,800 
Hanover... 7.550.400 1.117.190 617,600 7,247.900 
ive... aatasm “som saan ses | ISK & HATCH 
Metropoli’n 11,968.000 4,346,000 1,439,000 13.756.000 ’ 
Citizens’... 1,896,700 316,100 223,690 1,925.500 
Nassau... 2.272.700 154.090 191.000 9.129.800 BANKERS 
Market..... 2,401,800 617.700 78400 1,980,200 
Bt. Nicholas 2.202.600 380.200 79,800 1,825,500 . 
Shoce'ten, asoreno esocvo 1ir000 srsao0 | ANG Dealers in Government Bonds 
Corn Exch. 4,486,900 287.200 117,000 8.112.700 
Continental 5,690,100 1,819.290 801,700 6,984,000 AND OTHER DESIRABLE INVESTMENT 
Oriental.... 1,552,700 26,200 245,000 1,877,600 SECURITIES, 
Marine..... 9.127.000 881,000 157,000 3,661,500 
Imp. & Tra.. 18,600,300 4,607,700 854,100 20,581,600 NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Park........ 15,352,800 8,032,200 2,080,200 18,386,400 
Mec.Bkg.As 872.500 212,200 47,200 676,600 
North River 859,400 80,600 223.200 1,046,000 Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
East River.. 958,600 75.500 05,000 692,500 | large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
Fourth Na.. 16,168.500 $8,214,800 978,100 15,441,700 | will be pleased to furnish information in reference to 
Cent.Na.... 7,769,000 2,018,006 950,000 8,290,000 | all matters connected with investments in Govern- 
Second Na.. 2.517000 440,000 270,000 2,865,000 | ment Bonds. 
Ninth Na... 4,418,°00 1,021,500 487,500 4,997,800 We are prepared to give information in regard to 
F'rst Na.... 12,371,000 3.453.100 545.600 18,911.000 | frst-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
Third Na 9,174.29 2,201,400 896,000 9,836 4°O | for the same. 
R.Y.N.Ex. 1.941590 186.990 86.100 1.016.000 | 5.1 and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
Bowery Ne. 1.892.500 24.000 290,000 = 1,140,000 commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
N.¥.Co.... 1,257,000 17,800 881,109 1,909,500 | sae 
Ger. Amer.. 2187200 848,790 180,200 2.024.400 
Chase Na 2.8°3.000 881.400 194,190 8,292,400 Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
Fifth Ave 1,588.200 275,200 30,390 1,566,300 others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
. those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou- 
The following is an analysis of the pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 


totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 








Comparteons 

EMGMB. cccocscccccerccces Dec. $170,000 
Specie........ ° Ine. 760.100 
Legal tenders. . Dec. 848,500 
Total reserve.. Ince 411 600 
Deposits. ..........0.... Dee. 875.900 
Reeerve required...... Dec. 8975 
Burplus ..........++- ee 483. Ine. 605 S75 
Olroulation.........--- . 19,620,000 Dec. 74.900 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The 









ae 147% . & 

Chase Ne Nat. we. 132 — |Mechanices’..... _ 
Commerce.. = 140 lech’ & Tr’d'n. 100 _— 
Contirental....112 115 | Mercantile. 90 95 
Corn Exchanee 150 170 |Merchanta’ 190 INMG 
Firat National. 600 = etropolitan...149 150 
Fourth Natl...115 118 |New York...... — 150 
German Am'n. 75 65 .Xinth Nat'l... 105 — 
Jenther Man’f.185 os ae america. ™ 108 
Manhattan ‘ 145 119 «69198 
Market... ‘191 _ pas 
American Ex. 11% — = 
Continental....115 115 120 
Fifth Avenue ..910 = 160 





Gallatin Nat'l. .137 - 
The Central National Bank, of this city, 
announces a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable on and after July 1st. 
The National Broadway Bank, of this 
city, announces a semi-annual dividend of 
eight per cent., payable on and after July 


1st. 

The Bank of New York, of this city, 
announces a dividend of four per cent., 
payable on and after July ist. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, of this city, announces a dividend of 
seven per cent., payable on and after July 
1st. 

The St. Nicholas National Bank, of this 
city, announces a dividend of three and 
one-half per cent., payable on and after 
July ist. 

The Marine National Bank, of this city, 
announces a dividend of three and one-half 
per cent., payable on and after July 1st. 

The Phenix National Bank, of this city, 
announces a dividend of three per cent., 
payable on and after July Ist. 

The Mechanics’ National Bank, of this 
city, announces a dividend of four per 
cent., payable on and after July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank, of this city, announces a dividend 
of three and one-half per cent., payable on 
and after July 1st. 

The Bowery National Bank, of this city, 
announces a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on and after July Ist. 

The North River Bank, of this city, 
announces a dividend of three and one-half 
per cent., payable on and after July 1st. 

The National Citizens’ Bank, of this 
city, announces a dividend of three and 
one-half per cent., payable on and after 
July ist. 

The Franklin Savings Bank, of this city, 
announces its 40th semi-annual dividend, 
at the rate of 5 per cent. on sums of $5 to 
$500 and 4 per cent. on sums over $500, 
payable on and after July 19th. 


The Murray Hill Bank, of this city, an- 


nounces & dividend of. three cent., 
able on and after July. 1st. wi wer 











idends, etc., and credit, without charge. 

tar” We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “ Memo. 
randa Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Ce” Opportanity for - Profitable Investment. 

¢ man, author of a = work and iden- 
titted with the publisht sactnene, wishes a silent 
partner to invest from to $5, additional 
working capital. tank a sheolatel secure and 
under contro! of investor. Business yields largo rate 
of profit safely. Address D. $2.3 FORD, Station D, New 
York City, or Scranton, Penn. 


BROWN BROTHERS GC. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, — France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


yn “7 RUD. BONDS 


song iD AND E EXCHANGED. 
ds Substh 


Senaeye lor. Banks. 
OTTER, President, 


ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN, 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


EQUIPMENT LOAN. 
Six per cent. interest, free of taxes, payable quar- 
terly. Registered certificates of the 
IKON MOUNTAIN CAR TRUST, 
SERIES A, $690,000, 
with Sinking Fuul extending over seven years. 
Secured by the dir’.:t obligation of the 
8ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN, AND SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO., 
with the title tothe equipment vested in trustees for 
the benefit of the registered holders of the oertifi- 
cates. 
4 limited amount for sale at par and interest to pay 
for new rolling stock, now being delivered. 
The certificates will be ready for delivery on the 
je and will draw interest from the ist of 
July. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


TOWNSEND, WHELEN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 
NEW YORK. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO 


5 SE 
BANKERS, 
45 WALL S8T., N. Y., 


‘ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 














ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCES, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 











OF¥ICE OF CHICAGO, ST. wa MINNEAPOLIS, AND 
Omana RalLwat Company. 
0. 52 Broapway, New YORK. 
Certificates for the stock of this Company will be 
issued, in accordance with the terms of Consolidation 


Holders of St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad ‘stocks 
will receive one share of the Preferred stock of the 
new Company for every share of the Preferred stock 
of the St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad Company 
surrendered, and one share of the Common siock of 
the new Compa , =. for every share cf the Common 
stock of the St. Paul and Sioux City Railroad Com- 


CHICAGO, | ST. FAUT, Eo, PE MEAroiss RAIL- 


Motéere of the Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
ay stocks will receive one and one-third a“) 

shares 0 of the Preferred stock of the new Company for 
share of the Preferred stock of the Chicago, 

st ul,and Minneapolis a ytd Compa” nen 
dered, and one and one-third (114) shares of | Com 
mon stock of Bogs camient gin gh Bhs > fthe 


ered. 
NSIN Ru RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Holders of the North Wisconsin Railway stock will 
receive one and one-third (1}4) shares of the Preferred 
stu ck of the new Company and one and one-third 
(114) shares of the Common stock of the new Com- 
pany forevery share of the stock of the North Wis- 
cons'n Ratiway Company surrendered. 

The p wers of attorney on the back of each certifi- 
cate sv rrendered must be signed by the owner, whose 
name .:pears in the body of the certificate, or by his 
or her at’orney in fact caper ined by a power of at- 
torney duly executed and filed in this office. 

The holders of the Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapo- 
lis Land Grant Income Bonds will receive par and ac- 
qed, interest to the Ist of June (or $1,125 on every 

000 Land Grant Income Bond surrendered) in the 
sabetiated Bonds of the new Company. 
R. P P. FLOWER, Treasurer. 


” Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


S'TOCKS 


will do well to write } =. a on the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 


. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & mAcy). 
This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very Hy = a. 
sapere : as on deposits at 4 per cent., payable 
on demand 


IRON SILVER MINING CO. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Vaine 
$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 


CoE 
GEO. D. RO 
Vice President STEPHEN v WHITE. 
Secretary, D. F. VERDENAL. 





anager, KEYES. 
nt. WALDEMA AR ARENS 
‘ers, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
TRUSTEES: 

William H. Stevens, Geo. D. Roberts, Levi Z. Letter, 
Richard C. McCormick, Jonas H. French, Luther 
R. Marsh, Stephen V. White, Geo. R. 
Robinson, James D. Smith. 

Principal Office Rooms 54 and 56 BOREEL BUILD- 

ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Pree Savines BANK > = City A a Yorg, 
Bowery, co Canal ¢ 
FORTIRTH SEMI. ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF INTE 
EST.—The Trustees have ordered that interest be pela 
onallsums remaining on deposit during the t 
and six months ending June 30th, 1880, as follows: 
At the rate of Five per Cent. per annum on sums of 
up ue to% 000, and. on sums in excess of $1,000 at the 
Four per Cent. per annum on such excess, pay- 
able on and otter July h. ato . 
o 








Interest will coapentted the same as a de 
cash, and, if not withdrawn, will be entitled 
est from July 1st. 

Bank open every day from 10 to 3, and on Mondays 
and Saturdays from 10 to 7. 

Bank-books in En, lish. German, and Fre 
SEYMOUR A. BUNCE, President. 
HENRY HASLER. pecesteny. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





CE OF THE CENTRAL PactFic RaILno. 
‘0. 9 Nassav St?., New York, June 26th, 47680. 


Street. 
Holders ting ten or more coupons pos leave 
them for m peeng in which case a n recelp Ns be 


‘ment made on the followin: 
—o Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, Vice- esident. 





HORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RalILwar 
"Go So + GRAND CENTRAL prses. 
Yorke supe 26th, 1 


m its ca ital stock, payable on t on oe. SEC- 
Pot AUGUST pert, at this office 'rans- 
iN be closed at 8 o'clock P. m. on n SATUR- 

Y, the 34 a ¢ July next, and will be reopened 
- nthe morning DAY, the 6th day of August 


ae E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


Continental National Bank, N. Y. 


FORTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors have declared a Dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable July 
ist, 1880, until which date the transfer- Oks will be 

closed. 


FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 
MURRAY HILL BANK, OF THE CITY OF NEW : 
New York, June 224, 1880. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
T have Phis day declared a dividend of THREF DOL- 
LARS per share, payable on ard tg July Ist, 1880. 

Hi. GALE, Cashier. 


RER®’ ATION. 
~The Dt 











EATHER MANUFACTURERS 


J AL BANE. 
if th: eink bs. ~ Fe) a Evabommpes Divi- 
rectors» FIVE PER CENT. upon the a Stock, 
from earnings of the current six mon payable 
on and after the ‘arst day of ol pro: aime. Reem 
books will josed to 
eaisieematan . L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 


” ‘THE capers SAVING BANK 
A @ividend of 10 per cent. will be payable to the de- 


ttors of the SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, at the 
pace of F880) Fou ay" ent. 10 A. &. by Pe ef Z 
ours for men 
7 . WM. F RUSSELL, Rec 








i bet CHATHAM ATIONAI, Mo Ad: 
. 196 Eosaeway, New 
The Director” of this Bank avothie a 
SEMI. ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 8 PE pee 
July 1st proximo, until bm) date the transfer: 

will be closed. H. P. DOREMUS, Casbier. 





Nos. 214 aNd 216 Broapway, 


Tue National. PARK Bank oF New Yorx, \ 
New York, June 15th, 1880. 


AT™ A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors, held this day, a dividend of Four per 
Cent. was declared out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on the Ist proximo. 

The transfer books will remain closed until July 
Oth, 1680," E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 





MARINE | Maseamal. Bank, 
<—t WALL STREET, 


w YORE, June 18th, 1880. 
4 TH_DIVID ND. 

A Dividend | THRE E AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Bank has this day 
been declared out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after July - = proximo. 

The transfer books will remain clcsed from June 
284 untilJuly lst, both ee inclusive. 
OHN D. FISH, Cashier. 





THE CITY OF Nrw York, 
June 19th, 1£80. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Dividend of boy E (3) PES CENT., 
payable on and after July Ist, 
he transfer books will y , from the 224 
instant until the Ist prox. 


JOHN PARKER, Cashier. 


PHENIXx Hemenes, Bank 








NATIONAL ButTc HERS’ AND DROVERS’ Bank, 
EW YorE, June 19th, 1820 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
this day declared a Dividend of THREE AND A 
HALF (3 ) ER CENT. out of the earnings of the past 
six mont ayable on and after July ist, 1880. 
The trans er books wiil remain closed until that 
ate. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


OWERY NATIONAL BANK, 
w YORK, June 22d, 1880. 
The dof proctor t this = have declared a div- 
p=! ‘of | FIVE PER t) povebte on and after 
July 1 AMILTON, Coshier. _ 
THE NORTH RIVER BANK I DIVIDEND. 
\HE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE 
NORTH RIVER BANK, in the City of New York, 
have declared a net dividend of THREE AXD a HaLF 
PER CENT. on the capital stock, payable on and after 
the Ist day of July next. By order of the Board. 
New YorK, June 22d, 1880. A.B. HAYS, Cashier. 











THE NaTIOnAL CiTrzENs’ BANK, 
New York, een 1880 
A DIVIDEND OF THR EE. AND ONE-~ 
HALF per Cent. has been declar sof Puly next. to the 
stockholders on and after Gos Ist or C) ELEY C nex 





MEcHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 19th, 1880. 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS 
this day been declared, payable to the stockhold- 
ers on and after the Ist day of July next. 
The transfer book will be closed until that date. 
WM. H. COX, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
Ew YORK, June 19th, 1 
A DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. a of 
earnings of the last six months has this day been 


Tue IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ 
he 


declared by this peak, 3 yable on the lat day of july 
next. The wouter - will remain c} till that 
date. ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





Tur St. NIcHOLASs NATIONAL BANK OF NEw YOSK, ) 
No. ha ALL STREET, 
w_ YorK, June 19th, 1 
IVIDEND.- THE. DIRECTORS ‘OFT THIS 
Bank have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE AND A HALF (84) PER CENT. out of the 
earnings of the last six months, payable on and after 
July Ist, 1880. The transfer books will be closed from 
the 21st inst. until 2d proximo. 
A. PARKHURST, Cashier. 


THE CENTRAL RaTOnAL BANK OF THE E CITY) 
when, allt» 9 t 


RK, June st. 1°80. 
IRTY-FIRST: DIVIDE 
= Bikkeroks OF THIS BANK Ha VE THIS 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUKR (4) 
PRE‘ Ci <NT. out of the earnings of the past ix months, 
payable on and after July Ist, 1°80. 
The transfer books will be closed from 3P. m. this 
day until the morning of aes 6th, 1880. 
SKILLIN, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 7 
Nzw York. June 23d 
SIXTY-FIRST D IVIDEND. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT. on the capital stock will be paid on and 
after the Ist day of July ensuing. 
J. L. EVERITT, Cashier. 


FRx LIN SAVINGS BANK CORNER 
EIGHTH AVENUE and FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
The 40th Semi-annual Dividend due depositors will 
be paid on and after July 19th, a at the rete of 5 
cent. per annum on sums of "@5 to S500, and et 4 

r cent. on all sums in excess of 8500. Money dey Os- 














nas. E. Hyatt, Sec. 


OF NEW YORK. NATIONAL 
HE EAPE REE New York, June 22d, 


e Board of Directors have this day declared a div- 

tdend of FOUR per Cent., whitbe ci on and after July 

ist. The transfer books il be closed until July 6th. 
FERRIS, Cashier. 








Muininc Company, OF SILVER REEF, UTan, 
DREXEL Rurpina, Room 59. 
New York, Jane 14th, 1880. 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 

Aron of the ahovenamed Company, held thia 
day, a dividend of ONE PER CENT. cy the capital 
stock of the Company, or TEN CEN 
amounting to $10,000, was declared perabie on Fri: 
day, June 25th, 1280, as the ates nst > Cemapeny 
transfer books close on the 24th © Board by reso- 
lution publish the statement that there are no neces- 
sary or contempla' improvements on this mine, to 
absorb its product; that the mine is free from deb 
and after payment of the eo? Ae a the Com- 

will ca oven ® surplus 0: 
~— -_ LTON 8. LATHAM, President. 


DE LACEY LOUCES. ibeoretery. 


peectte Srrcan OL Fin Avge oes 
New York, June 14th. | 

Pia@eQeTeibis Pen Cunt, Si we" pail ve 

{he cae Suly. 19th, 1880. e tinnater books will 


Pray 1st, 1880, and open Jul, — 
clove Su if C. DEN SMORE a YMA ‘Secretary. 
E. W. ANDREWS, President, WYMAN, 8 N.J 


OFFICE OF THE BARBEE AND WALKER =} 








Tue NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER Bank, 
New Yor, June 11th, 1680. 
FIFTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have this day deciared a 
dividend of Four (4) per Cent., payable July ist, prox- 
imo, until which date the transfer-book will be closed 

J. M. CRANE, Cashier. 


ESTERN Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
” New 3 Yorx, June 9th, 1880. t 


IVIDEND No. 52. 


The Board of Directors have declared a QUARTER- 
LY DIVIDEND of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June the 
90th instant, payable at the office of the treasurer, on 
and after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders of 
record on the 19th day of June instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 19th of June instant, and opened on 
the morning of the 16th of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


HICAGO PV. NORTH. 

AY 
cian dividend « of ONE 
R T.ON PRE- 














OF 
Owe: N RA fiw 
Yous, June ie - Set 


TERS THE 
AnD re i and’ dividend of THREE PER 
ay “ensne £0 ble at this office on and after 
TUESD. Y. June S0th. ; will close 
June 16th and reopen June 90th. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 1, 1880 








ISSUE OF 


$3,000,000 SIX PER CENT. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railway Co. Bonds, 


payable 1910, 
AND SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE ON THE 
Chicago and Pacific Division 
of the Railways of that Company. 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY IN NEW 
YORK, ON JANUARY Ist AND JULY Js1, ISSUE 

AUTHORIZED BY THE LAWS OF THE 

STATES OF WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Ratlway Com- 
pany at the beginning of this year owned and opera- 
ted 2.231 miles of railway. It bas obtained the con- 
trolling interest In the Chicago and Pacific Railroad, 
and a lease of the same for 999 years, with the view 
of securing for its £OUTHWESTERN lines a shorter 
and direct connection with the CITY OF CHICAGO. 

THE CHICAGO AND PACIFIC ROAD is already in 
operation from Chicago to Byron, in Ilinols, a dis- 
tance of about ninety miles, and after completion of 
the extension and its connection with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Raflway system it will have 
a total length of about 146 miles. 

The six-per-cent. bonds of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Ratlway Company, now being issued, 


ARE A FIRST LIEN ON SAID CHICAGO AND PACIF- 
IC ROAD. 





Included in this mortgage, which is made with the 
authorization and co-operation of the Chicago and 
Pacific Company, ts a bridge across the Mississippi 


River, the erection of which has already been begun 
and the cost of which is estimated at from $700,000 to 
$800,000. THE TOTAL ISSUE OF BONDS WILL 
EQUAL ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS A 
MILE OF COMPLETED ROAD; BUT, DEDUCTING 
THE COST OF THE BRIDGE, IT WILL REDUCE THE 
COST OF THE ROAD ITSELF TO ABOUT $15,000 PER 
MILE. 

The Capital Stock of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Poul Rathway Company is 

#12,279,483 of Preferred Stock and 
15,404,261 Common Stock, 


making together $27,683.7. 44. 


During the entire existence of this Company divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. per annum on the Preferred 
Stock have been paid, with an occasional dividend on 
the Common Stock, which for the year 1879 amounted 
to 6 per cent. 

TRE GROSS EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR 1879 
AMOUNTED TO $10,012.819.78. THE NET 
EARNINGS, AFTER DEDUCTING THE OPERATING 
EXPENSES, WERE §4,539,024.S82, After pay- 
ment of Interest on the total bonded debt, there re- 
mained a profit for said year of $2,251,.617.46, 
making a balance of undivided income to the first of ™ 
Jinnary, 1880, of $3,531,537.79, out of which the 
dividends on the Preferred and Common Stock for 
the second half of the year 1879, due April 15th, has 
been paid, leaving a balance of $2,562,606.82 income 
for former years undivided, 

THE EARNINGS OF THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY FOR THE FIRST FIVE 
MONTUS OF THE PRESENT YEAR SHOW AN IN- 
CREASE OF $1,173.006 AGAINST THE SAME 
PERIOD OF LAST YEAR. The rolling stock of the 
Company at the end of last year was composed of 200 
locomotives and 7,584 cars of various descriptions. 

The acquisition of the Chicago and Pacific Road by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway Com. 
pany secures the advantage of having two direct lines 
into Chicago. The bonds of the Chicago and Milwau- 
kee Division are quoted at the New York Stock Ex- 
change considerably higher than any of the other 
mortgage bonds of sald Company, in consequence of 
the value placed upon a terminal division. THE 
LIKE PREFERENCE MAY BE EXPECTED FOR THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE CHICAGO AND 
PACIFIC DIVISION, WHICH ENJOYS A LIKE AD- 
VANTAGE. 

JULIUS WA DSWORTH, Vice-Pres. 


The undersigned, having secured con. 
trol of the above-described loan, offer 
the same for public subscription, 

AT THE PRICE OF 103}; 
and accrued interest to date of delivery. 





Subscriptions will be ) received until 
30th day of June, 18803 but the right is 
reserved to withdraw the loan from the 
market at anearlier date, without notice. 


Subscriptions will at the same time be 
received by the 


Deutsche Vereinsbank, 
of Frankfort-o.-M,, 


and the Bonds will be placed on the 
Stock Exchange there, giving purchase 
ers the advantage of an international 
market. 

Bonds awarded to be delivered and 
paid for July 2d, 1880. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassau St., New York. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY " OF EUROPE. ASIA; 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 
Be BILLS S OF RECHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
AND CALIFORNIA, — 
EY, YORK 8A SAVINGS BANK, EIGHTH 


eae see aetna. g2 














BARNUM’S MUSEUM CO. 
Capital Stock, $3,000,000. 


Shares, $100 each. 


This Company has been organized for the purpose 
of erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Pal- 
ace of Amusements on the present site of Madison 
Square Garden, which entire property, bounded by 
Madison and Fourth Avenues and Twenty-sixth and 
Twenty-seventh Streets, in the City of New York, has 
been purchased by this Company. Mr. P. T. BARNUM 
is the President and General Manager of the Company. 

Subscriptions are invited for the unsold portion, 
viz., $1,750,000 of the capital stock of the Company, 
until July 15th prox., at noon, and will be received in 
even hundreds in any t. At that date the sub- 
scription will be closed. The price until then will be 


ar. Theright is reserved to advance the price after 
hat date, without notice. 


If the subscriptions peestved to that date shall ex- 
ceed $1,750,000, the stoc! smegmes Se will be al- 
lotted to the subseribers ~ rata 


No subscription is to be binding : or become payable 
until the entire amount is subscribed. 


_ Prospectus and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to 


THE NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


Investment Company, 


31 and 833 Pine Street, New York, 
F inancial Agent for Barnum’ 4 Museum Company. 





A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati, 
and Indianapolis Railway Company’s 
FIRST CONSOLIDATED. — MORTGAGE 


DUE 1914. 
ALSO 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


Company’s Sinking Fund Sixes of 1879, 


DUE 1929. 
FOR SALE BY 


_KUBN, LOEB & CO., 


NO. 31 NASSAU STREET. 


~ ROBERTSON ELECTRIC 
Ore Reduction Company. 


Organized under laws of the State of New York. 
Capital mroek. $5. .000,000 ; 200,000 shares; par value, 
Full paid and unassessable. 
LINDLEY} F. a Paar avd Treasurer. 


This Comgeay te to sell licenses for 
the use of t process, Ah ich reduces all classes of 


$3 per “. 
by 


Prigetpel office, Rooms 23 and 24 No. 58 Broadway 
New York. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION oy ¥ yd 
ST. NICHOLAS NATIONAL 
YORK, at New York, in the State ‘ot Ne = > York, a the 
close of business June 11th, 1880: 
RESOURCES 
















Loans and cieqomnte $1,989,230 27 
Grenteatte 3,137 74 
U.S. bonds to secure cire 500,000 Ov 
Sine r stocks, bonds, i ond mortgages 86.517 88 
Due from other national bankn...... 42.900 01 
Due from state banks and bankers. 3,956 50 
Real O6CAUO... 22. ccccccccccce.cocccccccee . 216,197 18 
Current expenses and taxes pass oes 12,306 98 
oe an Oa cash items . 28,629 81 
Exchai 1,742,719 14 
6,450 00 
921,072 68 
74,461 00 
lemption fund w U. 8. 
per cent. circulation). ..........-.+++++ 22,500 00 
WOR, ...ccccove segs -sessctzcsscescoeses $5,660,378 28 
ital stock paid in ee $500,000 00 
Cap’ 8 pa x 
orp us fund 50,000 00 
Undivided profits 97,918 60 
Nationa: bank-notes o 450,000 00 
Dividends unpaid.. ° 027 00 
Individual eposi ib- 
ject to check..:............ $2,255,986 17 
at certificates of de- 
POBIE. .oscccceesccccscccccceee 8,070 00 
Certified checks..........+-+.+ 1,882,853 62 
— s ee outstand- 
TM. ccengecese agcemneserenese 302,174 OF -4.008 ond es 
Due to other national banks.............. 85,274 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 17,178 8 





of June, 1880. 


THARP, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct. matteo! HENR RY F. # A, 


N H. EAR 
JOSEPH H. PARSONS, 
EPORT OF THE C NDITION OF oa 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
State of New York, at the close of business A 















lith, 1880. 
» RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... 993 84 
Overdrafts.......-.-+0+0++ 2387 01 
U. 8. ponds to secure cl 150,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 23,800 00 
Due from other national banks........... 31,105 31 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 103 810 94 
Current expenses and taxes pald.......... 9.611 67 
eee 5,642 81 
21.259 77 
57,850 08 
30,372 00 
383 66 
pecte. ° 125,120 00 
iar tender no’ 84,127 00 
Redemption fund with LU 8. Treasurer 
(5 per ceat. of circulation).............-.- 6,750 00 
Due from U. 8. Troneurer ‘other than 5- 
per-cent. redemption fund). ............ 2,400 00 




















t 
urplus fund....... 
Un 
Deidends unpaid. 
vid — she its subject 
to chee! —. ‘ssWohantiles $882,501 22 
— certificates of de- 8s 
Certified shee ecks..........-... 19,886 15 
Due to other national banks. 10,274 67 
——--——_ 928,088 57 
a eee 91.908,516 68 


To 
STaTe or New YorK, Cones or NewYork 
THO the ‘shove named 
bank, do solemnly swear “that the above statement is 
true, to the best of m: my knowled, 0 nnd belie. ant 


A. 
Roormet and sworn wo betes before ee, hs 1 "8th a Gey .y of 
E. STEPRE 


"Be Eiesroren. | precrr 
WwW. DEC 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL........@2O00,000. 


This Co! tt the business of the 
old“ KANGAS, MiSsOUR D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY. ” and is fully organized for business. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
HOW, ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


os A Buildin 
115 BROADWAY, > Sh 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. at theclose ~~" business on the llth 
day of June, 1880: 












Overdrafts.......... 
U. 8S. bonds to secure 
Other stocks, bon: 
Due from other 
Due L state and private banks and 
Banking k nenee .. 
Other real esta 


BE & BES85 


88 
288 $ ¥ssst 


le tax 


ey 
Ee 
$6 
goee 
a 
Ee 

2 
He 
28 


Specie— 





cates 
I-tender 


LL 
Capteal sok paid in 


Undivided pr 








Cire notes outstanding. 
EE CEs cnccasensencegesecsccsece 
maiviees ‘depostie subject 0,941 08 
peo end eartilicaies of da y a 
ID, ass doodboeseccccocccs 
Certified checks,........... 3,072,660 08— 7,911,940 20 
Due to other —~ 7 banks. . +» 1,115,464 41 
Due to state and — banks and 
bankers ......... Sduoceoececscsccccecseests 500,127 15 
WOOD sno ccscescccoccgsccbscccccgesces $12 nee teed 49 
I, WILLIAM H. COX, Cashier of “The Mechanics 
National Bank of the City of New York,” do solemnly 


affirm tnat the above sta’ ent is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
H. COX, Cogan. 


STraTe oF New York, County oF New York.— 
ene to and subscribed ostwe me oe: 2st day of 
une, 


E. LANGpo 
Notary Public aN. ¥.Co. 
Correct.—Attent HENEY $s ings Co. and 
ah om 














EPout ? OF TBE ONDITION OF THE 
7 cof baseonss J 1th 1sb0. ee ee 
close of une 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts * oe $10,753,792 76 

rdrafts 7,048 39 

U.S. bonds to sec 600,000 00 

U.S. bonds 250.000 00 

Other stocks, bonds, a: +. 2,492,584 42 

Due from r 637,579 20 
Due from Sane and private banks ped 

$1,332 70 

750.000 00 

123,467 08 

16,838 74 

53.681 97 

28,237 18 

‘or 1,945,465 
Fractional nickeis, ete te TO Ot 
tional currency, 

DROCIO ...-cccccccecccccccccccesseeesoccccces 3,885.796 85 

Legal-tender MOtes........ -+--+seeseeesees 1,099,922 00 
tootion Pos 9 with U.S. Treasurer 

(6 per cent. of circulation) 27,000 00 






























108, 
° 104," 
Due to other national banks 9,058,684 
Due to state and private banks and 
PROT... 000 vedbieedbetesetdedsseuseesste 2,161,017 51 
Total... vcccsccescces coscccccccsccees Se se 900 
I,E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, New Tome City, do solemnly swear that the 
Gen eas is true, to the best of my know 
an e 


(Sigr ed) E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
_ — oF New Yorxk, COUNTY OF 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 21st day 
of June, 1880. H,. 8. WILKIN, <> gy blic, 
oheats — Gount and for N County, 
OLIVER HOYT, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
ReroRt, OF THE € ONDITION OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK NEW B, -' in 


otectom 


Six to Eight Per Cent. Mortgages. 


.| KOUNTER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
ISSUE 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


120 Broadway Equitable Building).N.¥. 


EPORT OF Be CONDITION OF THE 

TRAD "*S NATIONAL BANK of the City of 

ew Dany” at New a in the State of ‘New York, at 
the close of business on the 11th day of June, 1880: 


Loans and discounts............... eccesese @f.sen ase 08 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

















cesesecee 890,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and m eee 413: ood 13 
Due from other hationzl banks.......... 242,162 38 
Due from state and private banks and 
~ ae habs osmabegenroocunpegiensesshiienie 106,199 21 
Banking -house........ 
Other real ‘estate 414,362 45 
Current expenses and taxes paid nobuites 22,447 8s 
ed (fay 2 bebepesdnance 4 4 | 
changes for use. 161 S12 
Bills of other banks.................+.000: 30,L08 60 
paper currency, nickels, and 
200 00 
cer- 
tificates 210,000 00 
Gold Cleari’g-house 
—— becsoses 129,000 00-— $99,408 10 
leg der 113,150 00 
emption f—~ x — U. 8. Tre 
(not more 
EAS Ae Ra a 40,050 00 
Due from U.8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............. 27, 100 00 00 
Total........ eccdeces apes 
Capital stock paid in — 
8u | eee 
Undivided profits..............ceececeeeeeee 





from Comptroller.......... 
Less amount on hand a 
reasury for ston 
Dividends unpald............se.seseeeeeeee 
Individual deposits subject 
to chec! . -$1,861,858 51 
Mn de- 59 






it 19 
obrinea ME eateenscccacce 42, 337 39— 1,908,041 09 
_Due to other national banks.............. 262,125 8? 


Due - @ state and private banks and 


506,578 49 


Petal. vciahoccepscescegcecsbsncssececcsdges $4,776, 166 95 
State oF NEW YORK. Soeure OF New York, ss. 

L VER Cashier of the ‘Tradesmen’ ‘Ss 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above apesoens is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
ovem to and subscribed before me, this 19th day of 
June, 1850. THOS, HINwooD, 
hae FRED. ay mr) York County. 
Correct—Attes 
AM’L L. HUNT, 
RICHARD RERRY. 


Riaivontes oF Ait CONES ‘eth 
Fr 


‘ Directors. 








T ERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at -- close of business on the lith day of 
June, 








leane A ati © emai’ $17,625,796 65 
and discounts........ ....--sesee- ++ 625,796 6s 
8. bonds to seeure circulation... 2.2.22. ,000 00 








Gold Treasury 
certificates. ... 1,000,000 00 
Gold Cl’ring-house certific’s 5 1,820,000 00-—-2,984.890 00 
lenge ROCESS... cwevvcccedccecoccserce 638,208 00 
s. — of deposit for legal- 





pennccosesceagccsoescocoes: coud 800,000 00 


got more 56,250 00 


19,000 00 


U. 
Due from redemption fund 














- $1,500,000 00 
686 983 17 








" 79.5 3 98 
National bank cire sulation standing . 1,084 082 09 
state bank circulation outstanding...... 758 
peveaenee, ao | heestinehideecseessobes 8,555 00 
= deposits subject 

of de- 
Demand ce! 19,048 94 
280,975 78 
62,565 40—7,192 250 82 
: 11,425,296 44 
and 
, 4,240.44 440 95 
spots id cscbategdbabese gg? 717,96 969 9 31 


Total 
Ew YORK , 88.2 
SA EDWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier of of. the “Tmport 


New York,” do 


‘" d Traders’ National Le 
am 3 iL .  ~ peed is true, to 


TOWNSEND, Cas 
Sworn to and oiamnal befo me, this ‘gist =. ‘of 
1880. 


. J. Moo! 
— P “ a pitkave Sas N. a County. 
rrect.—Attest : 
Cyeet-s H. C. HULBERT, Directors. 
BSoNY WALLACH, § 





the State of New York, at the <-- 


June 11th, 1880 
RESOURCES. 
leone ond discounts. oocseé esse 






eee eeSeeee 
sgEseasnase? 





E 


Bills of other ban’ 
otiens paper currency, nickels, and 
pen 


5 





















ee * bo dbs csecdent 100 00 
ee 2,284,808 39 
L w tender notes 73,067 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-ten- 

a dike’ pide Aadbshaaaveceascecseeccccs 500,000 00 
Redemption fund bt U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. ¢ Ee AE PSY 22,500 00 
Due from U. r —F emnad than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 46,478 35 
Total...... scantinenieinecaused $19,000,745 91 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. « 00 
Surplus fund........... 
Taatvid lec ccawagrpenennce 91 
fauitiuat depo fy 
57.054 88 
ks 600,257 49 
D other na’ banks... 10,580 641 33 
ue to , 
Due to state banks and bankers 1,484,026 24 
by PO soccne Mateeets oes tase PE ee. 708 8 
‘TE OF TEI ‘ORK, COUNTY ORK, 83. 
‘chemi ear thatthe. statement is true, 
sw 
to the best of my ae bell 
and to bets bint hay of 
sworn 
Jos. T. Bmown, Ni 





scan FE EAN box. {omen 


mr RY OF THE CONDITION “OF THE 

HANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, at 

Cliy wr New York. in the State = ‘Now York, at the 
close of business June 11th, 1 


discounts........... secceeceees $8,116,542 41 
Loans and $8. so a 


Current ex and taxes paid.. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing-house.... 
Billsof other ba 





Fractional paper currency (nickels and 
) 





























. INE, fouctnaesnsnanseapsee 1,000 .000 00 
juFpius ri fis as 104,500 96 
yatioual bank-notes outstanding. 007 7-0 Oo 
mdividual deposits subject to ch 1,745.874 48 
Dem tes 1133 00 
Certified checks.......--+.--+++ 26.097 62 
Cashier's checks outstanding. ee 50 871 52 
Due to other national ban .. 1,912.480 91 
Due to state banks and bankers booddades 112,935 86 
cael s, snewenceiied 725,925 65 
State oF New YORK, County or New York, ss.: I, 
ALLEN 8. APGAR, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do solemnly swear that t ahose Sapenens is true, 


best knowledge and 
conte ome FAR. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before met a os — fay ot 
June, 1880. 


Correet.— Attest : 





oXgtary baie, N.Y: Co. 


JOURS Beier, ¢ treators 





{> 











te lS at 




















-;  @ae 


> 





July 1, 1880) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





anenenenemmeemns 








Weekly Market Review. 


{For the week ending Friday, June 25th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 13 @17 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 155 @194 
DU ar os ob inccs secccccececes 20 @26 
ET Sas coccecss ondenece on 244 @25 
ERS RR a Ape 14 @18 
iC inthécdéheekaaaecensensieiiet 15 @l7 
TEA. 
Pe Moos shveaseveteaaes ---30 @50 
NNN c:tholoaaae some aenoaal 23 @s80 
English Preakfast......... aia 20 @7% 
REMOUOCORDOBOR: «000-45 ccd cocdecdccs 24 @45 
WN a0 5 chee ceed iwaned ave sda 18 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fairto prime Cuba........... T8@ 7 
SR Ne er tn 6 c0:cceevesesecs 103@ 105 
ere tesicekon 10j;@ — 
ss acdsee ecck 103}@ 103 
oY ee ry eed 103@ 10% 
War1ze.—Standard A, Grocers - 9@ 9% 
Steam Refined A.......... 94 9B 
| eee 9k@ OB 
FELLow.—Coffee C......... re 83@ SF 
Other grades........ coves T2@ 8h 
MOLASSES. 
Cuna, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
‘* Boiling Grades .............. 3% @ — 


New Guana, New Crop, Fancy.. 
iti sé 


me @ 0 
Good...42 @ 63 
FISH.—Old No. 2 Shore Mackerel sold at 
$7.50@$8 for ordinary to good and $8.50@ 
$9 for extra. New No. 3 at $5.50 for 
medium and $6.50 for large. No New No. 
2 have as yet been received. Cod.—Hold- 
ers are firm at $5 for George’s and $4.62} 
for Bank. Box Herring at 15@16 cents. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25: Deakin’s, 
$1.25@$1.35; Washington's, $1.25@$1.30; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir- 
den’s, $1.20@$1.25; and other brands, $1.10 
@$1.15; Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 20@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 25; 
Lisbon, 19@20—ull less 2} per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.—We quote 44@44 cents for Pot 


and 6@63 for Pearl. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 

FLovur: 
Bour Extras..:.. we es $3 25 @ $4 40 
Ape 225 @ 800 
Gib is cess secccece 325 @ 8350 
State Extra Brands..... -- 837 @ 400 
State Fancy Brands....... 410@ 425 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 870 @ 400 
Minnesota Clear.......... 420 @ 5 26 
Minnesota Straight........ 500 @ 720 
Minnesota Patents........ 525 @ 800 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 440 @ 4 65 
Good to Choice 8. W.Ex. 410 @ 430 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 500 @ 5 Us 
Obio, Ind., and fll. Super. 850 @ 8 80 
©. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 440 @ 465 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 5 00 @ 515 


Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 5 25 @ 5 50 
St. Louis Single Extras... 500 @ 5 15 


8t. Louis Double Extras.. 520 @ 5 40 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 580@ 6 35 
Genessee Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 20 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 525 @ 8 15 
White Wheat, Michigan... 500 @ 5 20 


City Mills, for West Indies 5380 @ 5 65 


City Mills, for Enrope.... 390 @ 42% 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 

Ba pldc ase Ke sccbneeed «+ $2 50 @ $3 00 

Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 3350 @ 5 75 

Se ee 440@ 6% 
Rrz Four: 

0 SS a $4 70 @ $4 85 

Pennsylvania ............. 440@ 470 
Corn MEAL 

Western....... cocceseeees $2 50 @ $3 00 

Brandywine ............-. 815@ --—-— 

Prise Medial «oc. 2 0s.--c0-- —-—-@ 30 

GRAIN 

Waeat: 

kn cei eal $i 69 @ $1 16 
Pi MEI i ass.. 650857. 120@ 121 

| rete 115 @ 122 

Milwaukee, Spring....... 107 @ 111 

 Bhatie Vy oy ie 104@ 108 
Corn : 

Mixed. betpevec ses — 49 @— 52 

NET 1.5 1aeGsleene acces — 46 @— 52 

ee onEre feo dabidke <> — 58 @— 60 

GC CisEGGebaKeas vee<s — 56 @— 
ea sat ds 
Dl ethencaccccne cnbaan an — 86 4 

Seltiaecrcetacess <ccceesedinalieaea 

New York.... eveces — 87 @— 38 

i eee — 87 @— 44 
BEANS AND Peas: 

Mediums.......... epoccesese BORO — 

ee cocoess 1 OQ— — 





PR neanndhdenee écasetintnn aan 1 6 
WE decd ecoccceces 1 70 1 % 
Red + syapd ecbesvedbcdicletes 1 45 @ 1 50 
Saari iab<cshonens --»- 20 @2B 
PROVISIONS 
Pork 
OS ener $1l 60 @$12 70 
Bextra Prime........ccccees 10 @® 10 30 
Family.....-. ikke BGS e0h . 13 50 @ 14 00 
Bacon 
nds. cael weengabebu 1 $7 25 
ites in oncinacen cae 715 @7 30 
Cur Meats 
Smoked Hams.............. - —10 @— 122 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —6@— 7 
Smoked Strips.............. —7@— 8 
Lagp: 
ane per 100 lbs......... ! 4 @$7 50 
cs sacatesccecendnscs 7 + 50 @ 7% 


HAY.—We quote Shipping 75@80 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, 95@$1.10; Medi- 
um, 85@90; Salt, nominally 70@75; and 
Clover, 60@65. Straw is active and meets 
with ready sale at full prices. We quote 
Long Rye, $1.15@$1.20; Short do., 65@70 
cents; and Oat, 55460 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle. — 
Sales were at the extreme prices of 83@10} 
cents for ordinary to choice, to dress 56 @ 
57 lbs. to the gross cwt. Milch Cows.— 
The nominal quotation was $30@50. For 
Calves the demand has been limited and 
prices have ruled easy. Veal quoted 5§@ 
6 cents and Buttermilk 24@3} cents. In 
Sheep and Lambs the sales were at 4@5} 
cents for ——- to choice Sheep and 
54@74 cents for Lambs. Live Hogs con- 
tinue nominal. 








American X to XXX....... esonseumdgas 40@50 
As nant cecmpenindioowndsns saeneitne 22@42 
Nias tndkntthiescnbnanncessenth 15 @34 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to cnoice........ 18 @22 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..17 (@19 
- State, tubs, inferior................06. 16 @17 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 14 @17 
Western, Factory, fairto good........ 10 @15 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy........ occceees- LO@— 
State, Factory, goed tofine...... anocce Gn oF 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 8@9 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 8 @ 8 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud, New eee. and near-by 15 @16 
State and Pennsylvania. Sndeccenvsoes 1447— 
Western and Canadian............... 12 @138 
POTATOES. 
Peerless..........+++ Sedsces voeees 1 _ 
Btate WSO... 6n5- 0065s coesvecs cece 1 0@— — 
Barly Rose.... cess --ccccce-ss- 1 50@— — 
FRUIT.—DOMEST Ic DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 8 
Apples, WUD DS csicis. ccsdabuteccs 7 @T7 
Apples, Southern...........++00- «eee. 6 @10 
SE Ec ncsescccens-usiedonees 9 @16 
Peaches, Unpeeled..............+.- 7 6 7 
RINE nc icans ccvcccccccen ee 
Plums........ Pie Gina ee eeie drole Gummi 17 @18s 
SEEDS. 
Clover, Western.......... QB. — 64 

Clover, New York State........ 7 3 
Timothy... ..ccccces eee —_ bush. sh. 2 oo 8 2 65 
. 2 15 

iw gee 

150 @ 1 85 

56 Ibs. 2 30 @-— 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, . 70 p.c. 69 00 00 
** 51 00 00 

Guano, Standard or Guanape, 
53 00 @54 00 


(2,240 Ibs.)...--.-.0-0- 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
37 00 @40 00 


9 
« Bone Meal...... .---34 00 @36 
“ Ground Bone. ;,....31 00 @33 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @80 
ey - s Suacoesphets 
arbon Works) 
eT. obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 


Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 28 
« dissolved, high Drctied Se 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs. are 7 
Muriate “4 Potash (60 p. ¢.), per 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 
Dried Blood, per <n aie wetieiell 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 


ge 3sss 


R war eeeease & 86s 


on 
8 882 sssssss 8 8 8 SSS5 


Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ib3......... 25 00 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
a ~ Export Bone, per 2,000 


oat City Phosphate......... 35 00@388 00 
Allen’s Phosphate 


aide os ae 35 00 
Soluble Marine Guano... éso3 es 45 wees 00 








Mee Co ALLE: 

Sree PEladetphia 
First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
"7 Envi eet tee Bits Sah cee 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


BAR 
Best quality 4 
* 288 North 











ROOT BEER. It acts mildly on the stomach, 
a Bai =e ~—{+— 4 mys home 
Hy 2S Ate = stamps Te. r 
of Sarsapari portage 4 backs Juniper, in- 
a reen, Dandelion, etc. Pre at N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, in. 
GEO. W. SWETT., M.D., Proprietor. 














YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York,* 
manufacture a large variety of 
printing presses, ranging in 

rice from 75 cents to $175, 
nciuling the CENTENNIAL, 
YOUNG A, LIGHTNING. 
UNITED STATES,” ana coMMoIt 

Circulars free. Speci- 
men Book of Type, ten cents. 

Sample of 40 varieties 
\ of plain and fancy cards, 10 
cents. Instruction Book for 
Amateur Printers, 15 cents, 















For New Terms for 1880 
see page 23. 


mors are therefore Recal 
should be expelled n 


Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders, 


ree oie of these di 
hie to tason off aisease. o 
ieee oy and aches? 
‘tion I 


WELLS, &1 
y t { (Willeend 
—<£ > 

















A MAN) 





WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE CEOCRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE 
BY EXAMINING THIS MAP, THAT THE 














Camp’ Douglas 








CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R R. 


IS THE GREAT CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST! 


A main line runs from Chicago to Council Bluffs 
ha, passing through Joliet, Ottawa. La 
Salle. Goneseo. — ne, Rock Island, Davenport 
West Liberty, 1 City, Marengo. Brooklyn 
Grinnell and Des Moines: the capital of lowa) 
with branches from Bureau Junction to Peoria ; 
Wilton Junction to Muscatine, Washington, Fair- 
eld, Kidon, Belknap. Centreville. Princeton 
nton. Gallatin, Cameron, Leavenworth an 
Atchison: Washington to Sigour rney. Oskaloosa 
and Knoxville; Keokuk to Farmington, Bona- 
parte. Ben Independent, E‘don, Ottum- 
my Edayville, aloosa, Pella, Monroe and Des 
Atlantic to Audubon, and Avoca to Harlan. This 
is positively the only Kailroad, which owns, con- 
— — operates a through line between Chicago 
and Kansa 
This ‘Company own and sg ae Stoopins 
Cars. which are Yiaterior to no an egcs 
double berth between <uleane ‘and Counelt juts, 
Leavenworth, or Atchison for Two Dollars an 
Fifty Cents, and a section for ty 4 Ly while 
all Bu er lines charge between th me Mot 
Three pene for a double berth, and 
for a sectio 
What will, please 3 yon most will be the pleasure 
of enjoying your meais, while Ia a over the 
beautiful prairies of Tiltnots and jowa, in one of 
ent Dining and Restaurant Cars that 
h Express Trains. Y 


class hotel. for seven + fy cents; or you can 
order what you like, an 


ppreciating the fact thata lority of the peo- 
pje prefer se te apartments for different pur- 
(and the enormous 


| Fr 
ALACE DINING 
One 


rposes. 
saber areat feature of our Palace Care is al R. 


SMOKING SALOON where you can enjoy your 
“ Havana” at all hours of the day. 

Magnificent Iron Bridges ad the Btonioctns 4 
and Missouri rivers at all points crossed b 
line, and transfers are avvuided at Counc! ‘ute 
Leavenworth and Atc 
made in Union. eects 

'HE PRINCIPAL R. R. CONNECTIONS OF 

ih THROUGH LINE ARE AS FOL- 


$8 
aes oe. AGO. with all diverging lines for the East 
ap 
At ENGL EWOOD, with the Lake Shore & Michi- 
Southern and Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 


an Gari HEIGHTS, with Pittsburg, Cin- 
Atha S ALLE. uae ‘Milinots Central R. ie 
w! eonta. with P.. P. & J.; P.L.&D.; 1. B.& 
Ill. Midland: and T.. P. & W. itailrouds. 
At Rock ISLAND, with eens Union KR. R. and 
Rock foland & Peoria Railro 
At DAVENPORT, with the bavenpert & North- 


wWestem RR 
t WEsT LIBERTY, with the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern KR. K. 
At GRINNELL. with Central R. R. of Iowa. 
At Des MOINES, with D. M. & Ft. Dodge KR. K. 


At OMABA, with 0. 
At COLUMBUS JUNCTION, with Burlingtun,Cedar 
Rages & Northern K. 
OTTUMWA, rit satrel Bs, 5. R. +: os fone, &. 


on, connections being 


k & N.-W. \ 
ty, St. J. & C. * a 2. 
At ATCHISON, ks ag Atchison, Topeka 


= & Sa 
Fe; Atchison & Neb. and Cen. Br. Union Pacitie 





itas. 
Ap LEAVENwORTE, with K. P. and K. Cen. 


PALACE Camp ova Wowtn. to PEORIA, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 


he “Great Rock Island Route,” are sold by 





ATCHISON and 
Tickets via this Line, known 
all icket Agents in the Un’ Stat 


Fer informatien not obtainable at 
A. KIMBALL, 
Gen’! Superintendent. 


an 
your Geass ticket office, address, 


KE. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! T'kt. and Pass’gr Art., 
Chicago. Ill. 
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Commercial, 


USURY AND THE BANES. 


WE give, as follows, the full text of the 
usury law in relation to banks and bank- 
ere, passed by the last legislature of this 
state: 

‘* Section 1. Section 1 of chapter 163 of 
the Laws of 1870, to amend an act passed 
April 18th, 1838, to amend acts relative to 
the banking business, is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows: ‘ Every banking 
assoclation organized and doing business 
under and by virtue of this act and the 
various supplementary acts amendatory 
thereof, and every private or individual 
banker or bankers doing business in this state, 
are hereby authorized to take, receive, re- 
serve, and charge on every loan or discount 
made, or upon any note, bill of exchange, 
or other evidence of debt, interest at the 
rate of 6 per centum per annum; and such 
interest may be taken in advance, reckon- 
ing the days for which the note, bill, or 
other evidence of debt has torun. The 
knowingly taking, receiving, reserving, or 
charging a rate of interest greater than 
aforesaid shall be held and adjudged a for- 
feiture of the entire interest which the note, 
bill, or other evidence of debt carries withit, 
or which has been agreed to be paid there- 
on; and, in case a greater rate of interest 
has been paid, the person or persons paying 
the same, or their legal representatives, 
may recover back twice the amount of the 
interest thus paid from the association re- 
ceiving the same, provided that such action 
is commenced within two years from the 
time said excess of interest istaken. But 
the purchase, discount, or sale of a bona- 
fide bill of exchange, note, or other evidence 
of debt, payable at another place than the 
place of such purchas», discount, or sale, at 
not more than the current rate of exchange 
for sight drafts, or a reasonable charge for 
collecting the same, in addition to the in- 
terest, shall not be considered as taking or 
receiving a greater rate of interest than 6 
per centum per annum.’ 

**Sectrion 2. Section 2 of said chapter is 
hereby amended to read as follows: ‘It is 
hereby declared that the true intent and 
meaning of this act is to placeand continue 
the banking associations organized and do- 
ing business as aforesaid on an equality, in 
the particulars in this act referred to, with 
the national banks organized under the act 
of Congress entitled an act to provide a 
national currency, approved June 4th, 1864, 
and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions thereof are hereby re- 

aled.,’ 

‘Section 3. This act shall take effect 
immediately.” 

The only difference between this law and 
the one passed April 9th, 1870, which it 
amends, consists in the rate of interest 
fixed by the former, which is six, instead 
of seven per cent., as fixed by the Jatter, 
and in the fact that private bankers are in- 
cluded in its provisions. The penalty, in 
respect to both banks and private bankers, 
fortaking more than six percent. interest is 
a forfeiture of the entire interest which the 
note or other evidence of debt carries with 
it; and, in the event that a greater amount 
of interest has been actually paid, then a 
forfeiture of double the amount of interest 
go paid, to be recovered by a suit, if brought 
within two years from the time of such 
payment. This indirectly repeals, in rela- 
tion to banks and private bankers in this 
state, the usury law passed on the 15th of 
May, 1837, which not only forfeits the 
principal in a case of usury, but also sub- 
jects the taker of more than the legal rate 
of interest to a fine not more than a thou- 
sand dollars, or to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or to both. It puts 
them on the same footing as that of nation- 
al banks under the law of Congress in re- 
gard to usury. In this respect the legisla- 
tion is in the right direction. The method 
of reaching the result is a roundabout way 
of doing what had better been directly 
done. 

This law, however, does not change the 
usury law of 1837 in respect to those who 
are not bankers. If they take more than 
the legal rate of interest, they not only for- 
feit the principal, but are subject to the 
further penalty prescribed by that barbar- 
ous and stupid law. There is, hence, 
under the usury laws of this state, as they 

now stand, a distinction made between 
banks and private bankers and other per- 
sons who lend money at usurious rates. 
This is not just. Both should be subject 
to the same law. By and by the legislature 
of this state, when it gets into a thoroughly 
sensible mood, will adopt the theory of 
free trade in money, and make a clean 
sweep of all usury penalties, prescribing 
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a rate of interest when the parties do not 
fix one in the terms of their contract, but 
leaving them at liberty to fix any rate that 
mutually suits them. This is the true 
principle in regard to interest, and any 
other regulation is an unnecessary and in- 
expedient interference with the rights of 
contract. Money, as to the interest to be 
paid for its use, is worth what it will bring 
in a free market; and this depends on the 
law of supply and demand, than which it 
is not practicable to have a better rule. 





THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Tne House of Representatives last week 

passed a bill, by a two-thirds majority, 
which declares that ‘‘a full day’s wages 
shall be paid for eight hours’ consecutive 
labor performed by all laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics employed by the United 
States.” Congress, in 1868, had the folly 
to enact ‘‘ that eight hours shall constitute 
a day’s work for all laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics now employed, or who may 
be hereafter employed, by or on behalf of 
the Government of the United States.”— 
(15 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 77.) The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in 1876, in The 
United States v. Martin, 4 Otto, 400, decid- 
ed that this statute is simply directory to 
the agents of the Government, and ‘‘ not a 
contract between the Government and its 
laborers that eight hours shall constiiute a 
day’s work. It neither prevents the Gov- 
ernment from making agreements with 
them by which their labor may be more or 
less than eight hours a day, nor does it pre- 
scribe the amount of compensation for that 
or any other number of hours’ labor.” 
The effect of this decision was practical- 
ly to render the foolish eight-hour law a 
ead letter. Workmen in the employment 
of the Government have had the option of 
limiting their day’s labor to eight hours; 
but when they have chosen to avail them- 
selves of this option the Government has 
paid them only eight-tenths of the wages 
usually paid by employers for similar work 
performed in a day of ten hours, It has 
not paid ten hours’ wages for eight hours 
of work. 

The bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes that ‘‘ a full day’s wages 
shall be paid for eight hours’ consecutive 
labor by all laborers, workmen, and 
mechanics employed by the United States.” 
That is to say, the proposition is that the 
Government should pay higher wages than 
the usual rate paid by private employers, 
and then tax the people to furnish the 
money. . Can anybody tell why one who 
works by the day for the Government 
should get as much pay for eight hours’ 
labor as another gets who works ten hours 
for a private employer? Can anybody tell 
why the Government should buy labor at a 
higher rate than its average market value? 
Will those congressmen who voted for this 
hill please to answer these questions. 
The truth is, the bill, like the eight-hour 
law itself, is simply a political bid for the 
votes of the workingmen. This is what 
every congressman meant who voted for 
the bill. It is the nolitician’s trick, and a 
very silly one at that. 





THE STATE OF AMERICAN SHIP. 
PING. 


One of the matters to which the atten- 
tion of Congress was called by Secretary 
Sherman, in his last annual report, is the 
state of American shipping with refcrence 
to the export and import trade of the 
United States. In regard to this point he 
submitted the following statement: 


‘Of the total amount of merchandise 
brought in at seaboard, lake, and river 
ports during the last fiscal year, an amount 
of the value of $143,599,353 was imported 
in American vessels and $310,499,599 in 
foreign, Of the exports a value of $128,- 
425,399 was shipped in American and 
$600,769,633 in foreign vessels. Of the 
combined imports and exports twenty-three 
per cent. only of the total value was con 
veyed in American vessels. In 1857 over 
seventy-five per cent. of the merchandise 
imported and exported was carried in ves- 
sels of the United States. At present but 
twenty-three per cent., as stated, is carried 
in such vessels, though the total volume of 
the trade has risenfrom a value of near! 
$700.009,000 to nearly $1,200,000,000. It 
is neither to the advantage nor to the honor 
of the country that so immense a propor- 
tion of its foreign carrying trade has passed 
to other nations.” 


The two causes which have produced 
this great decline of American tonnage in 
the ocean carrying trade ate the late war 
and the substitution of iron for wood in 
shipbuilding. The former nearly drove 
our commercial marine from the ocean, or, 
rather, led to its transference to other 





of the rebel cruisers. This cause has now 





ceased to operate; yet the change from 
wood to iron in shipbuilding is still increas- 
ingly producing its effect. The fact is that 
an iron ship can be built more cheaply in 
Great Britain than it can be in this coun- 
try. The consequence is that our own 
ships cannot successfully compete with 
foreign-built iron ships in the carrying 
trade. The latter, by reason of their great- 
er cheapness, have the advantage, and ab- 
sorb the transportation of nearly all the 
import and export trade of the , United 
States. The lossto this country and the 
gain to other countries are estimated at 
about one hundred millions of dollars 
every year. Congress has been for years 
conversant with these facts, and as yet no 
remedy has been applied. 

The case admits of but two remedies. 
One is the system of subsidies by the 
Government to American vessels, which is 
simply a tax upon the people, to enable 
these vessels to compete with foreign-built 
ships. The other is such a modification in 
our registration laws as will admit a 
foreign-built ship to American registry. 
Secretary Sherman suggests this remedy, 
with the qualification that a moderate im- 
port duty might be imposed on a foreign- 
built ship when it first comes into any port 
of the United States. The suggestion is 
worthy of the serious consideration of Con- 
gress. There is no doubt that, ifthe citizens 
of the United States could buy their ships 
in other countries, and then have them 
admitted to American registry, we should 
at no distant period recover our proportion 
of the ocean carrying trade, and not, as 
now, present the spectacle of havine nearly 
all our trade with other nations carried in 
foreign vessels. We believe that our 
navigation laws need in this respect to he 
modified. The circumstances are entirely 
different from what they were when these 
laws were originally enacted. It is a mic- 
taken policy to maintain them in their 
present form, at such an enormous disad- 
vantage to this countrv. 





WRECKING A BANE. 





Mr. 8. M. Warre. the president of the 
First National Bank of Brattleboro’, in 
Vermont, last week suddenly disappeared, 
being a defaulter to the tune of $250,000, 
and carrying, as it is supposed, a large 
amount of money with him. The defalca- 
tion commenced years ago, and has been in- 
creasing from time to time through a series 
of artful forgeries. The bank had no 
cashier, and this left the management of 
its affairs for the most in the hands of the 
president. The directors trusted him, and 
took for granted that all was right till the 
collapse came; and then they found the bank 
a ruined concern, with the capital nearly 
all gone and the stock all but worthless. 
Th’ }, in brief, is the story of that bank. 

We understand that several suits have 
already been commenced against the direct- 
ors by stockholders, on the ground that 
their gross dereliction in duty makes them 
legally liable for the loss. hether they 
are so in law or not is a question for the 
courts to settle. They are liable in equity 
and justice, whatever the law may be. 
Any one who accepts and holds the posi- 
tion of a bank director, and then omits 
faithfully to discharge his duties, or con- 
nives at any fraud, ought, in case of any 
loss to the bank by the fraudulent action 
of its officers, as the consequence thereof, 
r to be held liable therefor. He is guilty of 
a gross breach of trust. If he cannot at- 
tend to the duties of the position, then let 
him decline the office. If he holds the 
office, he is bound by every principle of 
honor, and he ought to be bound by law, to 
perform its duties. 

It would be well for stockholders to give 
some attention to the character of the men 
whom they choose for bank directors. 
They are the primary parties in interest. 
They choose these directors, and the direct- 
ors appoint the bunk officers, and the two to- 
gether manage the affairs of the bank. The 
best security that these affairs will be well 
managed isin the guaranty furnished by 
the moral and business character of the 
directors. A board of vigilant and honest 
directors will almost certainly detect a 
swindle in bank officers before it has pro- 
ceeded to any great length. They will 
establish a system of checks and exam- 
inations which it will be difficult for even 
the most expert ingenuity long to defy. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past week the demand for 
all descriptions of dry goods has been 
strictly moderate. This market was fairly 
steady as to prices, though this tendency 
was still in favor of buyers. 

Corton Goons have continued unsettled. 
The demand was very moderate and prices 
were weak. The export movement com 


nations, in order toavoid the depredations.} prised shipments of 2,898 packages from 





this port, 108 packages from Boston, and 
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169 poe from other ports, in all 3,170 
packages for the week, and 

Since Jan. ‘* = 

Same time in 187@. S8.0s4 Drk'ee, valued at. S008 240 
Same in 1878. .64,747 p’k'g's, valued at.. 3,971,307 
Same time in 1877. ..57,174 p’k’g's, valued at.. 3,903,115 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady light request for small parcels. 
Prices were weak and still further reduced 
in some cases. 

Cottonades continued quiet. 

Corset jeans were in improved demand 
and some large sales were made by means 
of lower prices. 

Denims were in moderate request for 
smal] lots. 

Tickings were in fair demand, with prices 
weak and lower. 

Wuitz Goops were steady and un- 
changed. 

Print-cloths were in light demand. We 
quote 4 1-16c. for 64x64 cloths and 3jc. 
for 56x60. 

Prints were very quiet. 

Ginghams were dull except for dress 
styles, which were in continued good de- 
mand. 

Dress Goons were quiet. 

WooLzN Goops were generally quiet. 
Values were fairly steady and as yet there 
has been but little accumulation of stocks. 
Fancy cassimercs were in fair demand 
forlow and medium grades. Fine goods 
were quiet but steady. 

Cheviot suitings were quiet. 

Worsted coatings moved very slowly. 
Overcoatings were in limited demand, 
and transactions were principally confined 
to small lots of rough-faced and fancy- 
bucked effects. 

Cloths and doeskins continue dull. 
Kentucky jeans are unchanged. Buyers 
have continued making inquiries; but there 
has been no perceptible increase of busi- 
ness, the leading makes and better quali- 
ties being steadily held, while inferior 
goods have in some cases declined. . 
Satinets in the better grades are quieter, 
while rather more busiress has taken place 
in low-grade fabrics. The demand, how- 
ever, is light. 

Flannels rule quiet, and show no change 
at present; but prices now are much lower 
than they have been. Moderate deliveries 
were made during the week. Blankcts are 
unchanged. \ 
Foreran Dry Goons were quiet, the de- 
mand for all materinls at first hands being 
strictly of a hand-to-mouth character, 
while but little if any improvement is 
anticipated during the remainder of the 
present month. The jobbing trade has 
also been dull. Supplies of some goods 
are stil] running ahead of the demand, and 
priees of such, consequently, suffer some- 
what. Staple goods, however, are most] 
steady; but fancy materials, more especial- 
ly those which are likely to shortly become 
unfashionable, are being offered at lower 
prices. The auction business forthe sea- 
son is about over, the ‘‘four-months” 
houses having announced their closing 
sales this week. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,885,363, 
showing an increase of $446,072 as com- 
pared with last week, but $860,763 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last vear. The total of goods mar- 
keted for the week is $1,334,845, or $550,- 
518 less than the imports. 
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YY REDUCTIONS ! ! 


Louisine, Foulard, 


Summer Silks. 
MATTINGS. 


Invoice landed, arrived too late 
Pe A te MR tg he been secured, and will 
be closed out at less than Cost of Importatién. 
OVER 100 DIFFERENT STYLES. 
lis Fine Fancy Patterns, in all the New Color- 
oe gle : roll of 40 ards, or 25 cents per yard. 
Wiis Matting as low as per roll, or 1244 cents per 


“SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th St. 


N. B.—Great Qiearing Sale of Carpets. Up- 
eeretiche. = * s 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Morpay Eventie, June 28th, 188 
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DERIMS. 
qmasbang..... --» 17 Otis, BB.......... 14 
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CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. a Hovuserurn’c Goons. 
BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS a ”¢ GLASSWARE. 
LINENS, a ” » CROCKERY 


SILKS. o- °o CHINA. 
_ o o 
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Eighth Avenue 
AND 
'Niveteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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° JONHS <° 


Eighth Avenue 
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SHOES. *. ec LACES. 
o — 

CARPETS. °. o GLOVES. 
o —_ 

Urmovsrent.. a o HOSIERY. 
e o _ 

FU RNITURE. o te (.] MILLINERY. 

DOMESTICS. ov Gents’ Furnish'g G G’ds. 
Outfits furnished. 

“SAMPLES SENT FRE REE. 





R. H. MACY & C0, 


Gent Cones ee See ay: eeke 


ALL Goops FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS AYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Ttments filled with 


Cheice and d Besirable: e Goeds, adapied to Sum- 
mer Tr: 


EXRR coi, SATS AND BONY VEtiaeEs, 
ean Se 
ro eRe ane tanoee 


BLACK SILKS, 
TAA 


Mar OmDERs 4 SPECIALTY Aw! AND PROMPTLY FILLEp. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


u Julyand Au tthi at blish 
wii Close om Saturdays at 120 oe Glock. Neen 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New ahh 





CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


= inches wide ; Satin finish both sides; 

heavy; soft as down; all mode 
sha es ; Uy to embroider for table 
or piano covers, Ask for 


The “Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 


A. T. STEWART & C0..0..0.0...cccceseseene 

OLD, CONSTABLE & G0. How York. 
RD & TAYLOR........... * wae 
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JOHN 8 SILL TO & CO Cineiz 
STERLING & CO.... *‘Gleseland. 

FI , LEITER & . Chicago. 

WM. BARR SONS & CO................0 00. St. Louis. | 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been 80 promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
eur onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 





5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
SEIPRIIOR, 0s nnciec0e> ocvecececcdecese 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
POMMCCRMOS. «2.02 cccccvcccccccccccoce 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
FOMIAMCE... . cccccccce covcccccccce 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
remittance............+ cibebanton eacte 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


5.00 
7.00 


8.50 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 


_tire year. 


We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If aU will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subsciibers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D, 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. S. PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jn., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8S. W. DUFEIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 
Rey. DAVID SWING, 3. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
€.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“ft H..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
3. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, . DANIEL CURRY,D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET RARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 4H. W.BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL H: HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof.J.D.DANA,LL.D. T.0O.8SUMMERS,D.D..LL.D 
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The JFudependent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRI PTION. 

52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 > (4 mos.). in advaner (postage free) 1.50 
13 vd (3mos.), 4 75 
A oad (Imonth),, “ a 35 
2 © (2weeks), “ 7 20 
1 Number (1 week), ad ba 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ” 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 400 


&@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in @ KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No nawes entered on ee subscription books with- 
out the money in advunc 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to fo: 


rward 
what is due for the yoy & year, with or without 
fareber RuCKLE from this o 


Messrs SAMPSON LO me CO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
&re our Agents in pane to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a pupe: regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

Ifa 5 onan orders ne = Gioqentinnss, he 
must pay all ar ay con- 
tinue to send it it until ps eS 4 made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and be riodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and leeving thm eee for, is prima 
facte evidence of. intentional fraud 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE alg EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the in oh, 290 Nose to the column.) 
% rt se we Business — 
44 1c. | | 4 times (one month.. Se. 
1 nC. three months)se. 
_ =~4 eo —_ * “ (six -1d3¢. 
_ . “ (ewelve * yise. 





me. 
4 times (one month)....... 
| three months). 
_ * ron 
elve ‘* Me 
Pupiisuse’s'| Noricrs.. -ONK Dor. LAR PER AGATE 
INE, KACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATR 
INE. 

RrLicious NOTICcES........... Frrry CEN13 A LINE. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 

yments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THK INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 eee | N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tak INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 











Reg. Price, 
Agricalturiat..,....cccccccocscces $125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly.......... eoseee 35000 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 $00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. -260 800 


Godey’s Lady’s Book......... once 2 OO 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
6 Weorkly...ccscoccccccces 850 400 
6 = Basar........ pabssarvdoes 850 400 
* Young People(Weekly). 135 1 50 
Home Journal........+-seeeeeeees 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine....... eoee» 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly...........+-.. 850 400 
Weekly Tribune........seeseceees 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BOgtOR. cccoscccccccccccccccss 17% 200 
The Nursery ....cce-sceccccccess 130 150 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream............++- B50 400 
Eclectic Magazine. ......... svédce OM 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.......... eee 400 «6500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... o 10 


‘Wide Awake,” an Iljustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 


Christian at Work......... aes eC 
Rural New Yorker.........- Brewin: 210 250 


Good Company (new subs.)....... 27 9300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
GHERD Suse ccccccsecsccddcsese BW OQ 
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Dusurance, 


A FEW WORDS TO INSURANCE 
OFFICIALS. 


Tne present assets of American life in- 
surance companies are about four hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. These assets 
belong to about seven hundred thousand 
people directly, and to some millions indi- 
rectly. It is very proper that the interests 
of these people be guarded by law, and 
that there should be in each of the various 
stutes an officer whose duty it is to look 
after the standing of the companies which 
do business in their states. The law has, in 
fact, thrown every safeguard around the 
management of the companies, and if the 
insurance officials do not exercise their 
legal obligations in carefully scrutinizing 
the standing and management of the com- 
panies, it is because they neglect their 
duties. In our last issue we drew the 
picture of a savings bank, supposing that 
charges had been proved against its man- 
agement such as has been proved against 
the management of the Mutual Life. We 
claimed that it is the undoubted duty of 
these officials to examine the company. 
We are willing to rest the claim for an ex- 
amination on one reason alone, and omit 
the many irregularites which have been 
proved against the company. The 
reason is that we want to know what is 
done with the tremendous amounts which 
the company realize from surrendered 
policies. We believe that there must be a 
hidden necessity for these confiscations of 
values, and that it should be ascertained. 

As we have before said, there seems to 
be no reasonable doubt but that during the 
year 1879, just passed, the Company real- 
ized from profits on its surrendered pol- 
icies from three to five millions of dollars. 
The losses and claims paid during the year 
were but a little more than this. Whether 
there isa necessity for it or not, it seems 
that the Mutual Life has come to a period 
in its existence where it is necessary to find 
funds to pay its losses from some other 
source than that which was provided in its 
premiums. If this is necessary, then there 
must be something very wrong in the 
assets of the Company. If it is not neces- 
sary, we do not believe that it would be 
practiced. 

The Hon. Julius L. Clarke is the insur- 
ance commissioner of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. He held the office for some 
years, retired from it, and was again 
called to it, some two years ago. 
He has always been known as one of the 
most honorable men in his care of the in- 
surance interests. His reports are always 
sought after, as the most reliable. He 
wants to serve the citizens of bis state un- 
questionably. The Mutual Life has some 
twenty-five millions of insurance in force 
in the state, and about eight thousand poli- 
cyholders are interested in the management 
and solvency of the Company. The num- 
ber who withdraw from the Company in 
the state yearly is probably not less than 
eight hundred. Itis an easy estimate that 
the value of these terminated policies is 
not less than three-quarters of a million 
and that four hundred thousand dollars are 
retained by the Company which should be 
paid to them. Is it not Mr. Clarke's duty 
to find out why this is so? 

The Hon. Chas. G. Fairman is the newly- 
appointed superintendent of insurance for 
the great State of New York. The Mutu- 
al Life is more directly under his care than 
it is under that of any other insurance offi- 
cial. Heis said to differ from his prede- 
cessor, in that he is a man of the highest 
honor and integrity. If he cares for the 
twenty-two thousand policyholders in the 
state and for the twothousand who are 
leaving the Company yearly, he will cer- 
tainly examine the Company, and he would 
be. more ably assisted by his deputy, Mr. 
John A. MeCall, than by any man we know. 
He cannot better show himself qualified to 
fulfill the duties of his office than by mak- 
ing a rigid examination of the largest com 
pany in his state and in the country. 

The Hon, Joseph F. Wright has been the 
superintendent of insurance for the State 
of Ohio for the past two years. He has 





been thoroughly posted in the life insur- 
ance business for a great many years, He 
has organized one of the best departments 
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in the country. He isa man of undoubted 
honesty and of the most sterling integrity. 
He means to serve the insurance interests 
of his state. We can hardly imagine that 
such amanas Mr. Wright can know the 
practices of the Mutual Life, and not find 
out the reason for them. It is certainly 
his plain duty to examine the Mutual Life. 

The Hon. J. W. Stedman is the insur- 
ance commissioner of the State of Con- 
necticut. He has performed his duty un- 
flinchingly in examining the companies of 
his own state. 
office. Can he better do so than by telling 
the citizens of the state the exact condition 
of the Mutual Life? 

There is not a man in the country who 
has tried more faithfully to serve the in- 
surance interests of his state than has the 
Hon, 8. H. Row, the commissioner of in- 
surance for the State of Michigan. He is 
an old hand at examinations of life com- 
panies. He has never examined the Mutu- 
al Life. If he knows the practice of the 
Company in regard to its treatment of 
retiring members, we do not see how he 
can conscientiously negleet to do it now. 

The insurance commissioner of the State 
of Pennsylvania is the Hon. J. M. Forster. 
He has fought the co-operative cheats with 
a vigorous hand. He has fought them 
because he believed them to be dealing 
unjustly with their patrons. The Mutual 
Life deals more unjustly with its patrons 
than any co-operative in the country. 
If Mr. Forster will examine this company, 
he will, undoubtedly, accomplish two 
things—have a fight and stop the injustice’ 

The Hon. T. B. Needles, the auditor of 
public accounts for the State of Illinois; the 
Hon. J. A. Finch, acting for the auditor of 
state for Indiana; the Hon. Orrin T. Welch, 
the superintendent of insurance for Kan- 
as; the Hon. Jesse K. Hines, insurance 
commissioner of Maryland; the Hon. Wm. 
8. Relfe, the superintendent of the insur- 
ance department of Missouri; the Hon. 
Oliver Pillsbury, the insurance commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire; and the Hon. 
Henry C. Kelsey, secretary of state of New 
Jersey, have all from time to time taken 
part in the examination of various com- 
panies, and have served the insurance in- 
terests of their various states in that-way. 
We ask each and all of these gentlemen if 
there was ever a case in which an examina- 
tion seemed to be more called for than does 
the Mutual Life now. 

There are other gentlemen who have not 
been so prominent before the public in in- 
surance matters as some of those named, 
who can now come forward and serve the 
citizens who have placed them in office. 
The Hon. J. C. Maynard is the insurance 
commissioner of California; the Hon. B. 
R. Sherman has charge of the insurance in- 
terests of Iowa, being auditor of state; 
the Hon. L. C. Norman is insurance com- 
missioner for Kentucky; the Hon. J. B. 
Peaks is the insurance commissioner for 
Maine; the Hon. A. R. McGill is the in- 
surance commissioner of Minnesota; the 
Hon. F. W. Liedtke is auditor-general of 
Nebraska; the Hon. J. M. Spencer is the 
insurance commissioner of Rhode Island; 
the Hon. Jos. 8. Miller is the auditor of 
West Virginia; the Hon. M. T. Polk is the 
insurance commissioner for Tennessee; the 
Hon. C. W..Porter is the acting insurance 
commissioner for Vermont; the Hon, 
Philip L. Spooner is the insurance commis- 
sioner for Wisconsin; and the Hon. John 
R. McFee is the insurance commissioner 
for Delaware. Each and all of these gcen- 
tlemen have the right to examine the con- 
dition of the Mutual Life, and find out why 
itis that retiring members are treated as 
they are. Their duty is too plain and cer- 
tain to be questioned. If any one of these 
gentlemen will find a fellow-citizen who 
has surrendered a policy in the Mutual 
Life, value the policy, and then ascertain 
what amount was paid by the Company for 
its surrender, we are sure he cannot help 
the conviction that the affairs of the Com- 
pany require rigid official examination. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has but one object in 
thus urging an examination of the Mutual 
Life. That Company has always been one 
of the best and largest putrons of its adver- 
tising department. It recently made us an 
offer of $30,000, through its representative, 
for an armistice. It is certainly to the in- 
terest of the paper not to criticise the Com- 


He is soon to go out of | 





pany. But Tue INDEPENDENT could not 
be silenced with an amount equal to the 
entire assets of the Company if it believed 
that wrong existed which should be made 
known to the public. And that it does 
exist, as we have before said, we believe 
apy man can ascertain by taking the cir- 
cumstances of just one retiring member, 
unless he should happen to take one where 
the amount paid for the surrender had been 


haggled about until it was something near 
a fair amount. 


SPECIAL REQUEST. 


Persons who have surrendered policies in | 


the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York are particularly requested to 
send us a statement of the facts, with 
data, as follows: (1), age when insured; (2), 
number of full annual premiums paid; 
amount of policy; (4), amount of premium: 
(5), kind of policy; (6), amount paid by the 
Company for the surrender. informa- 
tion should be prepared with the greatest 
care. 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dossnis, Seo’y. THEO. Macxnet, Treas, 











a en (Mags. Standard) 

a —, hy ee of 1880 
ewGhei. f eeeeeees 06,012,528 64 
DirEcToxs. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarilan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


¥.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
vote RECUR Be foasen ah eat MANAG 
All Forma of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
tthe Seoret<Cho. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


GIRARD . 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





MENT and 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Sageet et chedbedhadibtnceccocesh die tneabed i 
Kani cerces sina aeateeatara 3 fie tes $ 
including capital............+.0..0. 557,862 02 


ALFRED 8S. GILLETT, President. 
JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 

J.B. ALLEN, Assistant Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Ci 





v ducts its bust: under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
mt 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
contnena Cer. Courtand Mentague Streets 
and 106 Broadway, Breoklyn. 


a ae 

Reserve fer Reinsurance of 
Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 323 

Messeve, representing all other 

claims 


and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Cash RNB ccscccccccccsscccesces 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 
+ Contingencies)................00006 65.000 00 
BROS PR insctcicesscccccscccesceus 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
al sod Staten Bonde os market value..g1, 000 7 
Sateeds Bonds and Stocks...... ~ bo? rd 


i ectsnssbéascsanartesenpocecccecs 440,. 
Gash om BaD i a ona S408) be 


alin 
pied ir 


GE OOUNIVES 5 .000.00.00<5<psccncseocccors 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 


150,8°9 58 
42,130 60 


H. H. LAMPORT, Votes vac, 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Seesetery. A hasy ree 
20 TN Stat bef Siyn Department 
F. C. MOORE, Manager. 





The largest amount ef Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western ~ Union Building, 
New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


renewable policy is a contract 
Pm ®. tn Pe The ote ine 


fasurance is fu iahed for the inaie of No ce 00 lang 
as needed, at act current cost, yes by itself. 
eared unaeaey << 
any than actual ~ yp Te 
in this wa: bee nt eg 
eifered upons f ‘ae simaple. fair, and just as isa 
sBend for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


‘wr GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 
1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital...............- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

MIDE ad céincestcebccnsee 804,038 88 
Surplus.......... er ee 3073 23 


02,011,112 11 
wm 6. cxf QER PE EERATE, Pendent 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Ferfeiture Law. 


in many cases to the families of de- 





ce paid 
qoased poleybolders years after they hai allowed 
their policies to Those persons who have taken 
lictes with Vn ll , and, by Lew gh te 0 pay 


Presafums wh <3 Jk im consequence o 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 





——. to forfeit their in. 
surance. will not fail pei - preciate tong SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGE eeired tered by this Com 

Send for the ct 
THE caniphenmatines MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 
Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Mortality Experience from 1866 to 1879. 


Probable Death Losses according to the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
the Standard of the Pennsylvania Insurance Department (679 lives)............ $2,025,417 00 


Actual Experience of the Company during the whole period (458 lives)........... 


Difference..... covcveseceses 


CORSO SHEE EEEH HEHE HEHE EE He 


1,416,979 00 


minntmsscsiensenhon 
$608,438 00 


eereweerre 


The effect of a low rate of mortality upon the cheapness and security of insurance is te 


obvious to need comment. 


Safety, Liberality, and Accommodation to Policyholders. Strict business methods. Sim- 
ple, untechnical form of policy, The PROVIDENT isthe only company which increased its 
volume of business in 1878, and last year its ~_— of proces cammae mamma” d 


any other company. 
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ACTUAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 
PROFITS PAID 


BY THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Assets - $38,000,000 
Surplus - $7,500,000 


The Society is now paying maturing Ton- 
tine Policies with the following remarkable 
results. 


POLICIES CARRIED TEN 
YEARS WITH THE RETURN 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID 
AND INTEREST THEREON, 

1st Hrample: Policy No. 48,563, issued 
May 25th, 1869. Amount...... $10.000 00 
Total premiums paid (11 years).. 5,594 60 

The assured is now entit'ed to draw, in 
cash, $6,455.80, having had besides $10,000 
of assurance for eleven years—115 pcr cent. 
of premiums paid returnable in cash. 

This example and those which follow 
show that 
LARGER PROFITS ARE 
PAID POLICYHOLDERS 
THAN ARE NOW DECLARED 
BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 

2d Example: Policy No. 58,548, issued 
Dec. 30th, 1870. Endowment, 20 years. 
Tontine Period, 10 years. Amount, $10,- 
000. Total premiums paid (10 years), $7,- 
539 00. 

The assured, on Dec. 80th, 1880, will be 
entitled to draw, in cash, $9,033.80—120 
per cent. of the premiums paid. 

These results, although predicted by 
carefully made estimates, are 
NOT ESTIMATES, BUT 
ACTUAL CASH RETURNS. 

$d Example: Policy No. 41,621, issued 
March 27th, 1869. Amount, $5,000.00. 
Total premiums paid, $2,908.95. 

In this case the assured withdrew March 
27th, 1880, in cash, $3,312.45, being 114 
per cent. of premiums paid. 

Many policies will thus be paid in 1880, 
showing 


CASH RETURNS OF FROM 
100 TO 120 PER CENT. OF 
THE PREMIUMS PAID. 


Assets securely invested of $38,000,000. 
Surplus. $7,500,000. The Society’s popular- 
ity is shown by the fact that for the past 
eleven years the total amount of new poli- 
cies issued has been greater than that of 
any other company in existence, thus mak- 
ing its average 
ANNUAL NEW BUSINESS 
LARGER THAN THAT OF 
ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


The Society pays death-claims promptly 
and in full. Its policies are clear and con- 
cise and with no unreasonable conditions. 


EVERY POLICY BECOMES 
INCONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS. 


For additional Tontine examples, books, 
pamphlets circulars, and full information 
apply to 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 
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Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, . ° » 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1,819,170.58. Losses paid from 
1874 to 1880, $1,678,844,18. 


‘VER, How. WM. 
5 ‘OWLTON. M. A. HOYNE. How. J TILEY. 4 
WM. H. OVINGTON. BR. B CURRIER. NICHOLAS KRANSZ. ee 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
, submit the Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist of . 1879, 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from lot penmary, 1879, to Slst De- 


No Gitte: hove boon, toned upon Life 
with Marine 
1870, to ist December 191s. 8,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $8 0,786 77 
The Company has the following Assets, se 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. §8,875,5°8 00 


secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1 £ 
Real Estate ‘and Claims due the Com- arasotved 


pany, estimated at..................... £00,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522'826 33 
Coevecceccccscceccee eeccceccos 231,455 16 

Totai Amount of Assets............. $12,437,739 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of tne Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES, 

J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W. H. H. MOO JOHN Etlior, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANU:R V’ BLAKE, 
CHA RO ROBT. b. MINTURN 
JAM CHARLES H. MARSHALS, 
GORDON W buRNEam, BORE IY srONP 

; eRT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESE 





ADOLPH LEMOY CHARLES D. |.EVERIC 
BENJAMIN H. ELD, WILLIAM BK\( E, * 
JOSIAH O. LOW. AM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KING 

PS, OMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
CA. A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 




















H. HENRY Gorlins, 
: ILI ID 
CHARLES F. BURDETT, JOHN L. kien. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 
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Assets Jan. C7 0,049, 
Surplus A Sin ssdecésecceeces eX) $0 
Amount of insurance in force............ 833,000 00 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating policies issued (at low rates) giv- 
low unvar cost of insurance a 
— § A, dividends. om 


OF NEW YORK. 





nts W 
of Wamrum Vice Pres STORES, President. 
E. E pty } asert Sec's. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Cony. 
A 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 





R. E. BEexrcuzr, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1880. ry 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pelicles issued upon the Stock or I iment Plan. I 


vate Barns, their Contents, Farm Preparer Churches 
Policies written ou property situated in Chicago 


and 
of Policies written from 1859 to 1880, 396,277. In force, 114,880. 
CASH CAPITAL,. $200,000, 
e e ° ° . Ps .- $580,074 
and Hability, ae oo . > 
Cash Surplus as regards Pole dalton ~ ° ° qesntat Be 





confined to Dwelling Hounes, 
School tte omy Neo 
city. Number 
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DIRECTORS, 
|. H. BRADLEY, How. H.N. HIBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - §39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE, 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 

. s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 


ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the “ had times,’”’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the*highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly six million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Ite management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
uterest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the /owest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating ite Mabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yorxk Lirs are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O°DELL, Sup’t of Agencies. 
eT Or ep MD» | Medical Rxaminers, 
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Old and Young, 


PRIVATE DONALLY. 
THE UNKNOWN PATRIOT. 


BY COL. TENRY W. CLOSSON. 





TrrRovenort the forest night and day 
The men ip blue extend 

Against the works that men in gray 
Are gathered to defend ; 

And guns, in constant clamor kept, 
The air of moraing fill 

With smoke and echo yonder swept 
Between the brook and hill, 

Where, balf-protected by the crest, 
Caissons were thickly placed, 

Replenishing from guarded chest t 
The noisy cannon’s waste. 


80 shot are crashing through the boughs 
And shearing mossy boles, 

Till one across the summit ploughs 
And slowly downward rolls. 

Now, Donally, a driver there, 
Had turned aside his team 

Upon a bit of pasture, where 
They might the time redeem; 

Luxuriously at ease was laid 
Along the dusty plain, 

And smoked a sluggish pipe or played 
Idly with whip and rein. 

This errant shell his eye pursues, 
Half careless of its fall. 

He hears the screech of burning fuse, 
When suddenly the ball, 

8Swerved by some ridge, avoids the brim 
Of pools that wait below, 

And seems, in making straight for him, 
Enormously to grow. 

It gave the carriage-wheel a graze 
And terminates its spin 

Beneath a loaded chest, the blaze 
Still eating fast within. 

The hors«s plunge, the drivers shout, 
And frightened stragglers run 

Far from the missile flaming out 
In death to every one; 

But Donally upon it springs, 
(With pipe in mouth) nor shook 

The hand that seized and swiftly flings 
The shell upon the brook. 


The worth a private’s blouse confines 
The state will soon forget, 

While long a starry splendour shines 
From gilded epaulette ; 


But Donally in time, they say, 
A corporal was made, 

And heard his name and rank next day 
Read out upon pacade. 


Ah! yes. Discharged, again he came 
To live by hoe and spade, 

And recollect that once bis name 
Was read upon parade. 





HOW JOHNNY KEPT THE FOURTH. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT 6GPOFFORD. 





Moruzr SPeaxs. 


WE are good, innocent country people in 

our village, you know, and all our ways 

are just as far removed from the city airs 
and graces asthe east is from the west. 

We are up earlyin the morning and get- 

ting through the housework; and we sit 

down in the long afternoons to our mend- 
ing and making, our sewing and knitting; 
and one of us reads, perhaps, or maybe a 
neighbor comes in, and all of us talk, and 

we bave our early tea, and then sit out by 

the door awhile; and about the time the 
stars fairly get the mastery we go to bed, 

and save our strength and our kerosene. 

We depend a good deal upon our sleep; 
and that’s one reason that I do so hate 
Fourth of July, or, rather, hate the way 
they keep it, for what with the fish-horns, 
and the fire-crackers, and the toy cannon, 
and your fear about your boy’s fingers and 
eyes, there is no such thing as sleep; and, 
though you might rest in the morning, as 
it’s holiday, the big guus begin to roar and 
the bells begin to clang before light and 
hinder, and you’re fairly worn out before 
dark, especially as you have to have an 
extra nice dinner, and some folks always 
will have ice-cream, and that finishes you 
with a pair of aching arms. I don’t sup- 
pose you know much about it all, Aunt 
Marthy, spending half your time at sea, 
the way you do. Oh! the Fourth’s no fes- 
tival to us housekeepers in country towns, 
Ican assure you. And I used to wish it 
only came on leap-year. But ever since 
eme Fourth (and that came, like this, on a 
Sunday, too, I do believe), I’ve had a kind. 
lier feeling about it. For we should have 
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hubbub and uproar and general disturb- 
ance of the little wretches keeping it. And 
then the boys do love it sol 

I suppose all the village allows that our 
Helen isa beauty. I dare say it’s very 
likely she’ll fade early; but before she does 
fade she is more like a June rose than any- 
thing you everset your eyes on. Now, 
isn’t she? And if you should take her off 
a trip to sea with you and the Captain, I 
think 'twould give her all she needs. I 
shouldn’t be so free to speak of her sweet 
face, of course, if she was my very own; 
but I took her and her father when she 
was a year old, andI can’t say I ever knew 
any difference, and I’m sure she never did; 
at least, not till this young sprig of an 
officer came along. Everybody else loved 
her, too. 

She taught the district school one winter, 
and every one of those big cubs, that usual- 
ly make a point of wearing the life out of 
the teacher if he’s a man, did their best to 
make the way smooth for her. When she 
sang in the choir, there never was the least 
trouble. And if her father and I have 
any words, somehow the sight of her 
peachy face heals the hurt in a minute. 
And her father, he sets his life by her. 


So it wasn’t any wonder that, when this 
fine young officer comes along on his va- 
cation, as he calls it, that he should look at 
her a second time. He heard her singing in 
the choir—that silver voice, like a flute; he 
saw her with the school-children flocking 
round her; he contrived to appear at the 
picnic, and to take her out on the river; 
and he talked to her about West Point, and 
Washington, and life on the plains, and In- 
dian-fighting; and all the time there were 
those ways of his—not a bit like the ways 
she’d been used to; nota bit like honest, bluff 
Rob Reynolds’s ways. And before the girl 
knew it she was thinking of him as a hero, 
and as the one man of the great world out- 
side the village. And as soon as he saw 
the current drifting his way, then he took 
Sarah Jeffreys to ride and to row; and he 
went round and sat on Sarah’s steps, and 
didn’t come near Helen for a week. And 
that finished the business. You know what 
girls are. Helen’s heart was almost broken. 
And when, at last, he came to see her, her 
lip began to tremble and her voice to break, 
and she turned away, so that he shouldn’t 
see the tears filling her eyes; and as she 
turned his arms were round her, and that 
was the end of it. 

Helen came right to me that night. It 
was always her way. ‘‘Oh! Mother,” she 
said, ‘‘I’m so happy!” And she told me 
the whole story, aftera fashion. I’d been 
so busy preserving my strawberries, I had 
not taken notice enough to put two and 
two together; and the fact is you never 
think your own daughters are grown up 
till somebody tells you, and such a thing 
as our Helen’s having a lover hadn't crossed 
my mind. But I saw mischief in the thing 
then, all in a flash, just as if I heard a voice 
crying out of Heaven that there was only 
trouble in it for the child. And I knew 
her father would blame me. He just wor- 
shiped her, and no wonder. And I said: 
** Helen, it will never do.” 

‘*Oh! Mother!” she exclaimed. 


“No, dear,” I said. ‘‘ Your father’d 
never listen to it. And you're mistaken, 
too. For as for’ the Lieutenant, it’s my 
belief he’s no lieutenant at all.” 

**Mother!” she cried again, her blue 
eyes blazing now. 

‘*No lieutenant at all,” said I. “He 
knows no more about West Point than 
Johnny does.” 

“ What!” 

“No. For I’ve been there. Your father 
took me when we were married. He had 
some debts to collect near there. And 
this precious fellow’s stories and my eyes 
don’t tally. And, moreover, I'll tell you 
my further belief that he never saw an 
Indian; and he'd run if he did. I’ve heard 
enough of his glib tongue talking to you— 
though I haven't taken particular notice— 
to be sure of that ”-—— 

“Mother! I won't hear you talk so!” 
she cried, with the tears pouring down her 
face. ‘Oh! it’s cruell When I was so 
happy!” 

‘It would be more cruel if I held my 
peace,” T answered her. “And it’s my 





than the King of Spain does. I thought 
you had too much sense -to be taken in so, 
or I wouldn’t have trusted you.” 

“Oh! How can you? How can you?” 
she began. 

“Because you’re my child. Because I 
love you. Because I’ve met his build be- 
fore. Because I’m three times your age, 
and have seen three times as much of the 
world and the men in it. Because hate to 
see you throw over an honest fellow, like 
Rob Reynolds, whose heart’s pure gold 
and who'd die for you. This fellow puts 
me as much in mind of Messer Rynder, the 
slippery-tongued, thieving pedler that used 
to come about here, and that went to Balti- 
more, to go in a store there, as one leaf 
puts me in mind of another.” 

“‘T should think I was your child!” she 
uttered then, quite furiously. ‘‘ And you 
talk so about the man I love! I thank Heav- 
en |’m not!” 

‘“* Helen,” said I, ‘I'll tell yea what you 
are. You’re perfectly shamelecs and clean 
daft.” 

“‘I won't hear you say another word!” 
said she. 

‘*Very well,” said I. ‘I don’t know as 
I’ve got another word to say. I'll tell your 
father about it, and see what ” —— 

‘*Oh! don’t, Mother! Please don’t say a 
word to Father yet!” changing her tune. 
‘‘He told me not to. He said he would, 
and I know he’ll make it all right.” 

‘*Why, I must, Helen,” I said. ‘I ney- 
er kept anything serious from your father 
yet. And you're Ais child, anyway, what- 
ever you are to me; and I guess he can be 
trusted to look out for your interests as 
much as a fellow that never saw you before 
a month ago.” 

** Mother,” said she—and I was as much 
amazed as if a dove had flown in my face— 
“I shall marry him, whatever you and 
Father and all the world say. He’s a gen- 
tleman; he’s a soldier. He says heis. He’s 
so brave! he’s so perfect! I love him so! 
He wanted me to go away with him and be 
married to-night; and I will now the next 
time he asks me.” 

‘‘Daughter Helen,” I replied, ‘you go 
to your room, and get on your knees and 
pray that you don’t disobey your parents, 
and run away with a man who’ll deceive 
you with a mock marriage, and leave you 
adrift on the world, ruined and deserted.” 
And when her father came to bed—he’d 
been out to a selectmen’s meeting—I told 
him all about it. And, just as I expected, 
he did blame me. And he said, he couldn’t 
see what I’d meant by letting her meet the 
scamp, any way; and what I’d meant by 
letting her row and ride and ramble with 
him; and what sort of sense I had to be 
sitting at the window and hearing the talk 
of the two, and not ordering her into the 
house. And when I answered that I’d no 
more idea it meant anything than I should 
if it had been an ape chattering there—I 
thought Helen had more sense than to ad- 
mire that sort; and I didn’t think much 
about it any way, for I hadn’t left off con- 
sidering her a child— 

**A child!” roared her father, then. 
“She's a grown woman, if she’s ever going 
to be one.” 

“Then there’d have been a pretty song,” 
said I, ‘‘if I’d ordered a grown woman in- 
to the house. I guess I’m as troubled about 
it as you are, and, instead of accusing and 
quarreling, we'd better see what there is to 
do about it.” And then to think that was 
the reward I had for my long years of 
service! I couldn’t help crying a little; and 
that melted him asif he’d been salt, and 
he wiped my eyes with the back of his 
hand, and said I’d been a good wife and a 
faithful mother, and he was a wretch te 
talk so; but we must see what was to be 
done. And the next morning he held out 
to her like a father to a son; and he said 
she shouldn’t go out of the house again 
while that fellow was intown. And she an- 
swered him just as she did me, her color 
up and her blue eyes all aflame. ‘‘She’s 
her own mother all over again,” said he. 
**T can’t be hard with her. You'll have to 
see to it.” That was always the way. 

But the next morning—it was a hot, 
muggy July morning; Fourth of July in 
reality, though we weren’t going to cel- 
ebrate, because it was Sunday—Johnny 
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lost our Helen if it hadn’t been for the | opinion he no more means to marry you | came and put his arms round my neck, my 


boy Johnny, and rubbed his little brown 
face over my cheeks; and I knew then, 
though he didn’t say anything—we don’t 
ever waste any words between us, Johnny 
and I; but our pulses just beat with one 
heart, as you may say—and I knew then 
he’d been overhearing his father and me 
the night before. “Johnny,” said I, *‘I 
wasn’t going to have the ice-cream till to- 
morrow. But I guess I'll make a little 
extra to-day, if it is Sunday; and you can 
treat the boys in the night. You run 
along to meeting, with your father and 
Helen and Joe.” 

“Little Mother,” said he, 
trump. I'll help you out. 
on me every time.” 

That was Johnny all over. I remember 
when he was lying in the cradle, three 
years old, wheezing frightfully with the 
croup, and I expecting every breath would 
be his last, and there came a great rap on 
the door, and I started as if I’d been shot, 
I was so wrought up. 

‘Don’t you be afraid, Mother!” said he, 
as well as hecould. ‘‘ Don’t yoube afraid! 
T’m here!” 

So Johnny was “‘ here” again, I said to 
myself, and started to get my arrowroot 
and cream and— There heisnow! That 
you, Johnny? I was just telling dear 
Aunt Marthy about our Last Sunday 
Fourth, you remember. 


‘“‘you're 8 
You just count 





JoHNNY SPEAKS. 


I guess I do. It comes on Sunday this 
year, too, I hate a Sunday Fourth. All 
boys do. For you have to celebrate on 
Saturday, which isa holiday anyway, you 
know; and so you're cheated out of aday, or 
else you have to take Monday. And if 
you have Monday, see the bother! You’ve 
got to lay in all your torpedoes and pow- 
der and things Saturday; and you've got to 
stay all day Sunday with your mouth 
watering, and not allowed to touch them; 
and if you do let off just one little sneak- 
ing fire-cracker, away behind the barn, 
everybody comes down on you like the Day 
of Judgment, and talks about Sabbath- 
breaking, and threatens you with a differ- 
ent sort of fireworks, and acts asif you'd 
murdered somebody; and your father leads 
you into the house by the ear, and you’re 
lucky if that’s all. And then you can’t get 
up and be off to meet the other fellows, 
with your horn and your pistol, till its 
certain the clock’s struck twelve; and so 
you have to lie awake and listen, instead of 
getting a nap the first part of the night. 
And if you’ve snapped a single percussion 
capall day long, may be your father won’t 
let you goat all; or, at any rate, not till 
it’s so late and so light that there’s no fun 
in it; and you might just as well be a little 
boy in frocks again, and be done with it! 
And then, make believe as hard as you can, 
it’s not the real day, after all. Boyshavea 
hard enough time anyway, I think, without 
having Fourth of July come on Sun- 
day. 

It came on Sunday that time, though; 
and I guess, for once, ’twas lucky it did. 
Mother’d been mighty good; and as soon as 
Father went off to the selectmen’s meeting 
that Saturday night she let us have lots of 
kerosene and rags to light the bonfire out 
on the hill. All our fellers like Mother, I 
can tell you. And we roasted potatoes 
and had a gay oid time. And we got 
home and were snugin bed before Father 
came; and we heard him grumbling about 
the folly of folks who’d let their boys have 
bonfires at that time of night, without a 
notion ’twas his boys. And then Mother 
began telling him about Helen. And then 
he blew her up, and was sorry for it. And 
L said to myself I'd stand by Mother; and 
when she promised about the ice-cream 
next day, I went off to meeting like a good 
one. 

And I kept an eye on Miss Helen, if she 
did sit in the singing seats. She’s some- 


thing worth keeping an eye on, our Helen 


is. I always like to look at her first-rate. 
I thought that morning she looked just 
like one of those singing angels in a pic- 
ture; and I guess Rob Reynolds did too, 
But, by George! when my nose began to 
bleed in the long prayer, and I had to go 
out, there she was, sitting on a grave, as if 
she’d just stepped off the tombstone and 
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left her wings behind her. And there was 
that Lieutenant sitting with her. She 
was on her feet as soon as she saw me, 
and she colored all up and half began to 
cry. I says: ‘Miss Helen,” says I, “‘ you'd 
oughter be ashamed of yourself. That’s 
what you had. And you just come right 
along home with me this minute.” Helen 
always minds if you just bully enough. 
But when she turned and hurried along 
beside me, ‘By gracious!” thinks I, 
‘‘something’s up, or sbe’d never be 
quite so meek as all this.” And the 
Lieutenant, he stepped along on the 
other side, saying something just so’s’t 
I couldn’t hear, and went to take her hand. 
‘Hands off!” says I. And then he lifted 
me by the shoulders and held me up in the 
air as if I’d beenadoll. And I kicked well, 
you'd better believe; but I didn’t darst 
scream, for fear of calling out the deacons, 
and their finding out whether my nose had 
been bleeding or not. ‘‘If I hadn’t some- 
thing better to do, it wouldn’t be hands off 
quite so soon, my young friend,” he said, 
and he showed those white teeth just like 
adog’s. But Helen didn’t hear him. I 
remember just how he looked while he 
held me up and I was staring into his face 
and kicking—awful evil. I can’t see what 
made Helen see anything else there. 

Well, he put me down; and then he 
caught up with Helen, and I heard him 
say ‘‘To-night, then!” And I says to my- 
self ‘‘To-night!” too. ‘‘ Nobody will hear 
wheels in all the powder burning,” was 
what I thought I heard him add; but I 
wasn’t sure of it. And Helen slipped back 
{nto the meeting-house, and was in her 
place all right before the next hymn was 
given out. But I guess her voice shook 
some singing that hymn—Mother gave us 
all Gibralters for learning it once: 

“If winged with beams of morning light 
I fly beyond the west, 
Thy hand, which must support my flight, 
Would soon betray my rest.” 

Well, I thought ’twas unlucky enough 
to Lave this turn up on the night before 
the Fourth, and spoil a feller’s pleasure. 
But I'd undertaken to see Mother through, 
and I just hung round and kept the pris- 
oner under guard. Something was on her 
mind the rest of the day. That was plain 
enough. She kept looking at Mother, and 
looking at Father, and looking at little Joe, 
and, turning away, biting her lip, and her 
eyes filling up; and once she came and 
kissed me. ‘‘Oh! Johnny!” says she. 

“‘ You needn’t think you're pulling wool 
over my eyes, Missy,” says I. ‘ You'd 
better think of Mother, that you’re worry- 
ing to death; and of Father, that you're 
deceiving”—just as if I’d never built a 
bonfire—‘‘and not be ‘Oh! Johnunying’ 
me!” 

You may be bound I didn’t go to-bed 
that night at all. Says I to Mother: ‘If 
you wake up in the night and find Helen 
gone, you just keep Father on the front 
doorstep till she comes back.” And I 
guess Mother didn’t go to sleep either. I 
nodded some; but I kept awake. I put 
some saucers and spoons outside the back. 
door. I said every hymn I knew and the 
multiplication table backward; and all was 
still as death, when pop went Fred Morris’s 
pistol, right under the window; and pop 
went Tom Mason’s; and a bunch of fire- 
crackers began to fizz; and Ed Lander’s 
horn began to toot, he sitting on the fence. 
And I shouldn’t wonder if it made Father 
pretty mad to see they warn’t a bit afraid 
of him. He warn’t their father. But I 
never let on I heard them; though, of 
course, everybody in the house heard 
them. One would have to be dead not to 
hearthem. ‘It’s time now to listen for 
wheels,” says I, and I prowled about the 
house between whilcs; and, when all at 
once there was a rustle on the stairs, [ was 
sure Helen had heard the wheels coming 
down the lane ever so softly, if I hadn’t, 
and I bolted out the scullery window, with 
the freezerin my hand. ‘‘ Boys,” says I, 
“*here’s some ice-cream. You just keep a 
saucerful for anybody that comes up 
with my hat on.” And they let off all 
their pistols, and I ran like a 
cat down the garden and over the wall; 
and it stood there (the hack) sure enough, 
There isn’t but one in town, you know. 
And there was the Lieutenant, creeping up 
the path to meet Helen, and thinking no- 





body could hear anything, for the powder 
burning. 

‘‘Halloo, Dave!” saysI to the driver, 
not tooloud. ‘‘’Sthat you? Go upto the 
house and get some ice-cream. Lots up 
there.” And, of course, he said he couldn’t 
leave. ‘‘ Here,” says I, ‘‘ you take my hat 
and give me yours, and I'll get on the box; 
so’s, if he comes back while you’re gone, he 
won’t see any difference, in the dark and 
all. Hurry now!” 

And folks don’t get ice-cream in our town 
every day, you see. There isn’t anybody 
but Mother that’s got a freezer. And it 
didn’t take him long to get down and be 
off. And then I piled one cushion on the 
other, to sit taller, and had on his high 
hat, and staid as still asa mummy. And 
down came the Lieutenant, and down came 
Miss Helen beside him, and you couldn’t 
tell which was which; and they got into 
the .coach and shut the door. 

‘Drive to Blissville,” says he, ‘‘and 
drive like ——!” (Blazes, you know.) And 
off I started, soft as velvet, down the lane; 
and warming up then and laying on the 
lash, and getting over the ground pretty 
near railroad speed. 

I heard the guns firing and saw the Ro- 
man candles going off, here and there and 
everywhere; but I thought I was having 
about as good a time as the rest of them, 
for Dave didn’t let us boys drive his team 
very often. "Twas a mighty hot night, 
and all the windows of the carriage were 
open. The moon had come up; but so had 
some dark thunder-clouds, hiding her. 
Once in a while, when she came out clear, 
I stooped down, to look in through the 
front. And at first they weren’t saying a 
word, and Helen sat with her head on his 
shoulder; and the next time, she was off in 
the other corner; and the next time, he was 
talking loud; and then she was crying, cry- 
ing, crying. I suppose it had begun to 
work on her that she was leaving all of us, 
and leaving us in such a way, and she 
couldn’t help crying, and her crying made 
him wrathy; or else, perhaps, she began to 
think he wasn’t quite so nice as she’d taken 
him tobe. Thinks I: ‘So far so good; 
and I guess it’s ’most time we got to Bliss- 
ville.” And I drove round and round and 
and round, going at a precious good racket 
all the time; and at last, taking my chance 
when the cloud was pretty black over the 
moon, I turned down the short-cut by 
Turner’s brick-kiln and into our lane, and 
up the common, and stopped short at our 
own front-door. ThenI jumped down, and 
opened the carriage-door and stood half be- 
hind it. ‘‘ Blissville!” saysI. ‘* Here you 
are, sir!” And the Lieutenant was out of 
the carriage and holding his hand to her. 

«Come, now, my darling,” says he, coax- 
ingly. 

‘‘Oh! I don’t know,” says she, hanging 
back. ‘‘I don’t know. I'm afraid. I 
wish—” and the next moment he spied 
me. 

“You young devil!” yells he, making 
for me. ‘‘I’ll take you by the scruff of 
your neck and ”— 

‘‘No you won't,” says I; and I held my 
Fourth-of-July pistol right before his nose. 
It hadn’t any ball in it, but he didn’t know 
that; and, if he did, I guessed he wouldn’t 
care to blacken hishadsome face with pow- 
der-holes, anyway. And there wasn’t a 
word said, except Helen’s scream. But in 
another second there was a flash, and a 
crash of thunder, and down came the rain 
inariver. And the horses began to prance, 
and Father had just lighted on that feller, 
and was kicking him down the common 
and out into the street. And Mother was 
in the carriage (how she ever got inI don’t 
know), holding Helen, and kissing her, and 
helping her out, and crying with her, and 
hustling her off to bed. Dave had sprung 
to the horses’ heads, for Mother had kept 
Dave there and sent the boys off. 


“There!” says Father, coming back, ‘‘I 
guess Messer Rynder won’t come masquer- 
ading about here any more. Dave,” says 
he, ‘‘there’s a dollar; and don’t you say 
any more than you can help about to-night.” 

As for Miss Helen, nobody said a word 
to her. Everybody forgave her. But she 
didn’t show her face down-stairs for one 
while, you'd better believe. She was sick, 
and Mother had the doctor for her; and 
then Father took her off on a journey, 





cient 
where she’d see enough new things, Mother 
said, to put the old all out of her head; and 
she got some store-clothes, and went to the 
Museum; and when she came back she was 
just as bright and rosy and laughing as 
ever she was. Only I guess she’s told Rob 
Reynolds all about it, long before this. 
As for me, as long as Mother don’t care I 
don’t; and, you see, you know the truth. 
Everybody in the village says what a bad 
boy I was to steal Dave’s team that night; 
but Father says I’m just the right stuff, and 
I’ve got a Springfield rifle of my own, a 
real beauty, and you'll hear some music 
from it this Fourth of July. 





SUSIE’S OLD DOLLY, AND LOUIE'S 
NEW ONE. 


BY MRS. AMANDA 8, ELSEFFER. 





“ Mamma, I’m ashamed of my dolly, 
She acted so naughty to-day, 
When dear Cousin Lou came to see us 
And brought her new dolly, Miss May. 


“She wouldn’t sit up and look pleasant, 
Her hair was all tangled up too, 
Her dress was so short and so shabby, 
And she lost off her little red shoe. 


And twice she fell off of the sofa, 
And seemed to get right in the way 
When I and dear Louie were playing 
And dressing up sweet little May. 


**] think she ought not to be petted, 
And rocked in her cradle to-night; - 
She never before was so naughty, 
And never appeared such a fright. 


* And Louie don’t think she is lovely, 
And don’t like to have her to play; 
She doesn’t see how I can bear her, 
And thinks I should give her away.” 


“ What ! give away dear little Nelly— 
Your own little dolly, my Pet, 
Because you neglected to dress her, 
And now your neglect you regret ? 


“ Supposing Mamma’s little Susie 
Were left without care for a day, 
And then her Mamma should not love her 
And willingly give her away ; 


** And welcome the first little darling 
Who came to her, smiling and neat, 
In one of her prettiest dresses 
And looking so charming and sweet.” 


** My own little dolly, forgive me, 
For being so cruel to-day ; 
I'll love you, whatever may happen, 
And alwaysinvite you to play; 


“ And make you so neat and so pretty 
That dear Cousin Louie will say 
You are sweet, if you are not as stylish 
As hor little dolly, Miss May.” 








ONE FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY ROSA GRAHAM. 





Bia flags, little flags, streamers floating 
gayly from the trees and bushes, and, scat. 
tered on all sides, groups of children, radi- 
ant in liberty-caps, sashes, and bits of sol- 
dier-gear. 

Such was the appearance the lawn pre- 
sented early that Fourth-of-July morning. 
New-comers were speeding constantly up 
through the gate, and it was evident that a 
celebration of true patriotic flavor was in 
store. 

There had been great preparations for 
this event and now, at one end of the 
lawn the little hosts and hostesses were 
busy with the bouquets which were to be 
the badges of the day and for which the 
day’s business only waited to begin. 

To this end the children worked zealous- 
ly; the boys sorting the flowers, the girls’ 
deft fingers twisting them into shape. But 
an ominous silence rested on the group, 
because that in these badges only the Yan- 
kee colors must blend, and, though the bas- 
kets showed a plenty of red and white, the 
blue was fast giving out. This fact the 
master of ceremonies shortly confirmed. 

‘“‘We haven’t enough for half-a-dozen 
badges,” he said. ‘‘It’s too late to hunt 
up others, and—what are we going to do?” 

‘* What are we going to do?” echoed the 
remainder, distressed that aught should 
lack to the glory of this great day. But 
none could solve the problem. They stood 
ruefully regarding one another, when sud- 
denly wee Peggy, the household pet, ap- 
peared upon the dismal scene. In among 
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s sosiealientianal 
streamer. A veritable Fourth-of-July angel 


she proved in their distress. 

‘I know where to find some!” she cried. 
exultantly; and in a twinkling whisked 
away over the greensward toward the nook 
where she remembered yesterday to have 
seen the azure bloom. Peggy fully realized 
the importance of her mission, and swiftly 
on she trotted, till the winding path 
brought her plump upon the spot where 
the chief business of the day was to be 
transacted, and the sight of which set her 
heart to beating afresh betwixt hope and 
fear. 

This was a broad, open space, tenanted 
by two giant trees, which bent so lov- 
ingly toward each other that their low- 
er branches met. This had been taken 
advantage of as a background and taste- 
fully draped with bunting. In front was 
platform and a speaker’s stand, similarly 
adorned; over which, from opposite staves, 
floated twin flags, fresh and spotless from 
the maker’s hand. It was these last that 
brought Peggy toa standstillin a sort of 
wistful awe. 

‘ There’s no use! I'll never get it!” she 
murmured, sadly shaking her curly head. 
“T’'ve studied, and studied, and studied; 
but I’m sureI will forget. How drea’ful 
hard Fourth of J’y is to learn!” 


It must be explained that Grandpa, who 
had planned this celebration, had offered 
these flags as prizes: the one to the older 
boy or girl who should show the best gen- 
eral knowledge of American independence, 
the circumstances under which it was 
declared and won; the other to that one of 
the smaller children who should do the 
same. Which examination, announced 
Grandpa, would be this day conducted 
and decided upc by a gentleman of great 
renown, 

And this was what troubled Peggy. Like 
the children generally, she had been study- 
ing fora month back. She did so hope to 
win. She did so despair. 

‘“«There’s nouse! I'll never get it!” she 

repeated. Then, suddenly remembering 
her mission, she trotted on down the road- 
way, debating who would win the prize 
flags and the mysteries of ‘‘Fourth of 
Jy.” 
“‘One thing, May Argus won't,” she 
spoke, emphatically. ‘‘Shesaid yesterday 
that she couldn’t remember, to save her 
life, whether Lexin’ton 'vas where Corn- 
wallis surrerdered or where Washin’ton 
crossed the ice. But Stamp Act, Port 
Bill, Lexin’ton—I know about them, I 
guess. Bunker’s Hill, Ti— Ti—” 


Just here Peggy spied the blue blossoms 
she had come to seek. 

‘« Ticonderoger!” she gasped, stooping to 
pluck the plentiful bloom. ‘‘I guess they 
won’t catch me there. But oh! the drea’- 
ful, drea’ful dates!” and Peggy. with a big 
sigh, turned back again up the path. 

‘Boston evacerated—Fourth of J’y—” 
Suddenly she paused, and stood staring, 
with an expression of mixed wonder, admi- 
ration, and fright. For just ahead she 
saw a tall figure, wearing a striped suit of 
red and white and a mantle of blue, plenti- 
fully studded with stars. On his head a 
crown-shaped liberty-cap, from the rim of 
which fell a shade, which, save that the 
eyes peeped out, covered his face half down 
to his long white beard. 

Peggy could scarce believe her eyes. 
She was dreaming. No! There beyond 
was the flag-trimmed lawn, and the children 
racing merrily around among the trees, A 
bit she stuod bewildered, then turned pre- 
cipitately to run away. But here the tall 
man spoke: 

“Is there anything I can do for you, wee 
maid? You called me just now, I think.” 

Somehow the voice was assuring, and 
Peggy paused. 

‘*I didn’t call any one. Who are you?” 
she asked, timidly. 

**To think you do not know me! 
King Fourth-of-July, of course.” 

‘* Fourth-of-J’y!” echoed astonished Peg. 

“‘The very same,” continued the tall 
man. ‘On the way to greet my good sub- 
jects here. As I was passing, *Fourth-of- 
J’y’ I heard some one say; so I thought I’d 
just stop a b:t.” 

Feggy was sorely puzzled. She had pever 
heard of a Kiag Fourth-of-July; but he 
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them she danced, radiant in cap and 


was certainly « very delightful person, and 
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Gtd and Young. 


PRIVATE DONALLY. 
THE UNKNOWN PATRIOT. 





BY COL, NENRY W. CLOSSON. 


Trovenort the forest night and day 
The men in blue extend 

Against the works that men in gray 
Are gathered to defend ; 

And guns, in coustant clamor kept, 
The air of moroing fill 

With smoke and echo yonder swept 
Between the brook and hill, 

Where, half-protected by the crest, 
Caissons were thickly placed, 

Replenishing from guarded chest 
The nolsy cannon’s waste. 


Bo shot are crashing through the boughs 
And shearing mossy boles, 

Ti)l one across the summit ploughs 
And slowly downward rolls. 

Now, Donally, a driver there, 
Had turned aside his team 

Upon a bit of pasture, where 
They might the time redeem; 

Luxuriously at ease was laid 
Along the dusty plain, 

And smoked a sluggish pipe or played 
Idly with whip and rein. 

This crrant shell his eye pursues, 
Half careless of its fall. 

He hears the screech of burning fuse, 
When suddenly the ball, 

Bwerved by some ridge, avoids the brim 
Of pools that wait below, 

And seems, in making straight for him, 
Enormously to grow. 

It gave the carriage-wheel a graze 
And terminates its spin 

Beneath a loaded chest, the blaze 
Still eating fast within. 

The hore«s plunge, the drivers shout, 
And tightened stragglers rua 

Far from the missile flaming out 
In death to every one; 

But Donally upon it springs, 
(With pipe in mouth) nor shook 

The hand that seized and «swiftly flings 
The shell upon the brook. 


The worth a private’s blouse confines 
The state will soon forget, 

While long a starry splendour shines 
From gilded epaulette ; 


But Donally in time, they say, 
A corporal was maie, 

And heard his uame and rank next day 
Read out upon parade. 


Ab! yes. Discharged, again he came 
To live by hoe and spade, 

And recollect that once his name 
Was read upon parade. 





HOW JOHNNY EEPT THE FOURTH. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFOKD. 





Mornuer Speaks. 


Wr are good, innocent country people in 
our village, you know, and all our ways 
are just as far removed from the city airs 
and graces asthe east is from the west. 
We are up early in the morning and get- 
ting through the housework; and we sit 
down in the long afternoons to our mend- 
ing and making, our sewing and knitting; 
and one of us reads, perhaps, or maybe a 
neighbor comes fn, and all of us talk, and 
we have our early tea, and then sit out by 
the door awhile; and about the time the 
stars fairly get the mastery we go to bed, 
and save our strength and our kerosene. 
We depend a good deal upon our sleep; 
and that’s one reason that I do so hate 
Fourth of July, or, rather, hate the way 
they keep it, for what with the fish-horns, 
and the fire-crackers, and the toy cannon, 
and your fear about your boy’s fingers and 
eyes, there is no such thing as sleep; and, 
though you might rest in the morning, as 
it’s holiday, the big guus begin to roar and 
the bells begin to clang before light and 
hinder, and you're fairly worn out before 
dark, especially as you have to have an 
extra nice dinner, and some folks always 
wil] have ice-cream, and that finishes you 
with a pair of aching arms. I don’t sup- 
pose you know much about it all, Aunt 
Marthy, spending half your time at sea, 
the way youdo. Oh! the Fourth’s no fes- 
tival to us housekeepers in country towns, 
Ican assure you. And I used to wish it 
only came on leap-year. But ever since 
one Fourth (and that came, like this, on a 
Sunday, too, I do believe), I've had a kind- 
lier feeling about it. For we should have 
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lost our Helen if it hadn’t been for the 
hubbub and uproar and general disturb- 
ance of the little wretches keeping it. And 
then the boys do love it so! 

I suppose all the village allows that our 
Helen isa beauty. I dare say it’s very 
likely she'll fade early; but before she does 
fade she is more like a June rose than any- 
thing you ever set your eyes on. Now, 
isn’t she? And if you should take her off 
atrip to sea with you and the Captain, I 
think ‘twould give her all she needs. I 
shouldn't be so free to speak of her sweet 
face, of course, if she was my very own; 
but I took her and her father when she 
was a year old, andI can’t say I ever knew 
any difference, and I’m sure she never did; 
at least, not till this young sprig of an 
officer came along. Everybody else loved 
her, too. 

She taught the district school one winter, 
and every one of those big cubs, that usual- 
ly make a point of wearing the life out of 
the teacher if he’s a man, did their best to 
make the way smooth for her. When she 
sang in the choir, there never was the least 
trouble. And if her father and I have 
any words, somehow the sight of her 
peachy face heals the hurt in a minute. 
And her father, he sets his life by her. 


So it wasn’t any wonder that, when this 
fine young officer comes along on his va- 
cation, as he calls it, that he should look at 
her a second time. He heard her singing in 
the choir—that silver voice, like a flute; he 
saw her with the school-children flocking 
round her; he contrived to appear at the 
picnic, and to take her out on the river; 
and he talked to her about West Point, and 
Washington, and life on the plains, and In- 
dian-fighting; and all the time there were 
those ways of his—not a bit like the ways 
she’d been used to; nota bit like honest, bluff 
Rob Reynolds’s ways. And before the girl 
knew it she was thinking of him as a hero, 
and as the one man of the great world out- 
side the village. And as soon as he saw 
the current drifting his way, then he took 
Sarah Jeffreys to ride and to row; and he 
went round and sat on Sarah’s steps, and 
didn’t come near Helen for a week. And 
that finished the business. You know what 
girls are. Helen’s heart was almost broken. 
And when, at last, be came to see her, her 
lip began to tremble and her voice to break, 
and she turned away, so that he shouldn’t 
see the tears filling her eyes; and as she 
turned his arms were round her, and that 
was the end of it. 

Helen came right to me that night. It 
was always her way. ‘‘Oh! Mother,” she 
said, ‘‘I’m so happy!” And she told me 
the whole story, after a fashion. I’d been 
so busy preserving my strawberries, I had 
not taken notice enough to put two and 
two together; and the fact is you never 
think your own daughters are grown up 
till somebody tells you, and such a thing 
as our Helen’s having a lover hadn't crossed 
my mind. But I saw mischief in the thing 
then, all in a flash, just as if I heard a voice 
crying out of Heaven that there was only 
trouble in it for the child. And I knew 
her father would blame me. He just wor- 
shiped her, and no wonder. And I said: 
** Helen,-it will never do.” 

‘‘Oh! Mother!” she exclaimed. 


‘No, dear,” I said. ‘‘ Your father’d 
never listen toft. And you're mistaken, 
too. For as for the Licutenant, it’s my 
belief he’s no lieutenant at all.” 

‘‘Mother!” she cried again, her blue 
eyes blazing now. 

‘“*No lieutenant at all,” said I. ‘“‘He 
knows no more about West Point than 
Johnny docs.” 

** What!” 

‘‘No. For I’ve been there. Your father 
took me when we were married. He had 
some debts to collect near there. And 
this precious fellow’s stories and my eyes 
don’t tally. And, moreover, I'll tell you 
my further belief that he never saw an 
Indian; and he'd run if he did. I've heard 
enough of his glib tongue talking to you— 
though I haven't taken particular notice— 
to be sure of that "—— 

“Mother! I won't hear you talk so!” 
she cried, with the tears pouring down her 
face. ‘‘Oh! it’s cruel! When I was so 


happy!” 
“It would be more cruel if I held my 
peace,” T answered her. “And it’s my 





opinion he no more means to marry you 
than the King of Spain does. I thought 
you had too much sénse to be taken in so, 
or I wouldn’t have trusted you.” 

‘Oh! How can you? How can you?” 
she began. 

**Because you're my child. Because I 
love you. Because I’ve met his build be- 
fore. Because I’m three times your age, 
and have seen three times as much of the 
world and the men in it. Because I hate to 
see you throw over an honest fellow, like 
Rob Reynolds, whose heart’s pure gold 
and who'd die for you. This fellow puts 
me as much in mind of Messer Rynder, the 
slippery-tongued, thieving pedler that used 
to come about here, and that went to Balti- 
more, to go in a store there, as one leaf 
puts me in mind of another.” 

“IT should think I was your child!” she 
uttered then, quite furiously. ‘‘ And you 
talk so about the man I love! I thank Heav- 
en l’m not!” 

** Helen,” said I, “‘ I'll tell yeu what you 
are. You're perfectly shameless and clean 
daft.” 

‘I won’t hear you eay another word!” 
said she. 

** Very well,” said I. ‘* I don’t know as 
I’ve got another word to say. I'll tell your 
father about it, and see what " —— 

*‘Oh! don’t, Mother! Please don’t say a 
word to Father yet!” changing her tune. 
‘*He told me not to. He said he would, 
and I know he'll make it all right.” 

‘‘Why, I must, Helen,” I said. ‘I nev- 
er kept anything serious from your father 
yet. And you're his child, anyway, what- 
ever you are to me; and I guess he can be 
trusted to look out for your interests as 
much as a fellow that never saw you before 
a month ago.” 

** Mother,” said she—and I was as much 
amazed as if a dove had flown in my face— 
“T shall marry him, whatever you and 
Father and all the world say. He’s a gen- 
tleman; he’s a soldier. He says he is. He’s 
so brave! he’s so perfect! I love him so! 
He wanted me to go away with him and be 
married to-night; and I will now the next 
time he asks me.” 

‘*Daughter Helen,” I replied, ‘‘ you go 
to your room, and get on your knees and 
pray that you don’t disobey your parents, 
and run away with a man who'll deceive 
you with a mock marriage, and leave you 
adrift on the world, ruined and deserted.” 
And when her father came to bed—he’d 
been out to a selectmen’s meeting—I told 
him all about it. And, just as I expected, 
he did blame me. And he said, he couldn’t 
see what I’d meant by letting her meet the 
scamp, any way; and what I’d meant by 
letting her row and ride and ramble with 
him; and what sort of sense I had to be 
sitting at the window and hearing the talk 
of the two, and not ordering her into the 
house. And when I answered that I'd no 
more idea it meant anything than I should 
if it had been an ape chattering there—I 
thought Helen had more sense than to ad- 
mire that sort; and I didn’t think much 
about it any way, for I hadn’t left off con- 
sidering her a child— 

‘‘A child!” roared her father, then. 
‘She's a grown woman, ff she’s ever going 
to be one.” 

‘Then there'd have been a pretty song,” 
said I, ‘‘if I’d ordered a grown woman in- 
to the house. I guess I’m as troubled about 
it as you are, and, instead of accusing and 
quarreling, we'd better see what there is to 
do about it.” And then tothink that was 
the reward I had for my long years of 
service! I couldn’t help crying a little; and 
that melted him asif he’d been salt, and 
he wiped my eyes with the back of his 
hand, and said I’d been a good wife and a 
faithful mother, and he was a wretch to 
talk so; but we must see what was to be 
done. And the next morning he held out 
to her like a father to a son; and he said 
she shouldn’t go out of the house again 
while that fellow was intown. And she an- 
swered him just as she did me, her color 
up and her blue eyes all aflame. “‘She’s 
hér own mother all over again,” said he. 
‘I can’t be hard with her. You'll have to 
see to it.” That was always the way. 

But the next morning—it was a hot, 
muggy July morning; Fourth of July in 
reality, though we weren't going to cel- 
ebrate, because it was Sunday—Johnny 
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—_—— 
came and put his arms round my neck, my 
boy Johnny, and rubbed his little brown 
face over my cheeks; and I knew then, 
though he didn’t say anything—we don’t 
ever waste any words between us, Johnny 
and I; but our pulses just beat with one 
heart, as you may say—and I knew then 
he’d been overhearing his father and me 
the night before. ‘ Johnny,” said I, *‘I 
wasn’t going to have the ice-cream till to- 
morrow. But I guess I'll make a little 
extra to-day, if it is Sunday; and you can 
treat the boys in the night. You run 
along to meeting, with your father and 
Helen and Joe.” 

“Little Mother,” said he, 
trump. I'll help you out. 
on me every time.” 

That was Johnny al] over. I remember 
when he was lying in the cradle, three 
years old, wheezing frightfully with the 
croup, and I expecting every breath would 
be his last, and there came a great rap on 
the door, and I started as if I’d been shot, 
I was so wrought up. 

**Don’t you be afraid, Mother!” said he, 
as well as hecould. ‘Don’t yoube afraid! 
I’m here!” 

So Johnny was “here” again, I said to 
myself, and started to get my arrowroot 
and cream and— There heisnow! That 
you, Johnny? I was just telling dear 
Aunt Marthy about our Last Sunday 
Fourth, you remember. 








‘‘you’re a 
You just count 
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I guess I do. It comes on Sunday this 
year, too.’ I hate a Sunday Fourth. All 
boys do. For you have to celebrate on 
Saturday, which isa holiday anyway, you 
know; and so you're cheated out of aday, or 
else you have to take Monday. And if 
you have Monday, see the bother! You've 
got to lay in all your torpedoes and pow- 
der and things Saturday; and you've got to 
stay all day Sunday with your mouth 
watering, ‘and not allowed to touch them; 
and if you do let off just one little sneak- 
ing fire-cracker, away behind the barn, 
everybody comes down on you like the Day 
of Judgment, and talks about Sabbath- 
breaking, and threatens you with a differ- 
ent sort of fireworks, and acts as if you'd 
murdered somebody; and your father leads 
you into the house by the ear, and you're 
lucky if that’s all. And then you can’t get 
up and be off to meet the other fellows, 
with your horn and your pistol, till its 
certain the clock’s struck twelve; and so 
you have to lie awake and listen, instead of 
getting a nap the first part of the night. 
And if you’ve snapped a single percussion 
capall day long, may be your father won’t 
let you goat all; or, at any rate, not till 
it’s so late and so light that there’s no fun 
in it; and you might just as well be a little 
boy in frocks again, and be done with it! 
And then, make believe as hard as you can, 
it’s not the real day, afterall. Boyshavea 
hard enough time anyway, I think, without 
having Fourth of July come on Sun- 
day. 

It came on Sunday that time, though; 
and I guess, for once, ’twas lucky it did. 
Mother’d been mighty good; and as soon as 
Father went off to the selectmen’s meeting 
that Saturday night she let us have lots of 
kerosene and rags to light the bonfire out 
on the hill. All our fellers like Mother, I 
can tell you. And we roasted potatoes 
and had a gay old time. And we got 
home and were snugin bed before Father 
came; and we heard him grumbling about 
the folly of folks who'd let their boys have 
bonfires at that time of night, without a 
notion ’twas his boys. And then Mother 
began telling him about Helen. And then 
he blew her up, and was sorry forit. And 
I said to myself I’d stand by Mother; and 
when she promised about the ice-cream 
next day, I went off to meeting like a good 
one. 

And I kept an eye on Miss Helen, if she 
did sit in the singing seats. She’s some- 
thing worth keeping an eye on, our Helen 
is. I always like to look at her first-rate. 
I thought that morning she looked just 
like one of those singing angels in a pic- 
ture; and I guess Rob Reynolds did too, 
But, by George! when my nose began to 
bleed in the long prayer, and I had to go 
out, there she was, sitting on a grave, as if 
she’d just stepped off the tombstone and 


















_that night at all. 
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left her wings behind her. And there was 


“that Lieutenant eitting with her. She 


was on her feet as soon as she saw me, 
and she colored all up and half began to 
cry. I says: ‘‘Miss Helen,” says I, “ you'd 
oughter be ashamed of yourself. That’s 
what you had. And you just come right 
along home with me this minute.” Helen 
always minds if you just bully enough. 
But when she turned and hurried along 
beside me, ‘‘By gracious!” thinks I, 
‘‘something’s up, or she’d never be 
quite so meek as all this.” And the 
Lieutenant, he stepped along on the 
other side, saying something just so’s’t 
I couldn’t hear, and went to take her hand. 
** Hands off!” says I. And then he lifted 
me by the shoulders and held me up in the 
air as if I’d beenadoll. And I kicked well, 
you'd better believe; but I didn’t darst 
scream, for fear of calling out the deacons, 
and their finding out whether my nose had 
been bleeding or not. ‘‘If I hadn’t some- 
thing better to do, it wouldn’t be hands off 
quite so soon, my young friend,” he said, 
and he showed those white teeth just like 
adog’s. But Helen didn’t hear him. I 
remember just how he looked while he 
held me up and I was staring into his face 
and kicking—awful evil. I can’t see what 
made Helen see anything else there. 

Well, he put me down; and then he 
caught up with Helen, and I heard him 
say ‘‘To-night, then!” And I says to my- 
self * To-night!” too. ‘‘ Nobody will hear 
wheels in all the powder burning,” was 
what I thought I heard him add; but I 
wasn’t sure of it. And Helen slipped back 
{nto the meeting-house, and was in her 
place all right before the next hymn was 
given out. But I guess her voice shook 
some singing that hymn—Mother gave us 
all Gibralters for learning it once: 

“If winged with beams of morning light 
I fly beyond the west, - 
Thy hand, which must support my flight, 
Would soon betray my rest.” 

Well, I thought ‘twas unlucky enough 
to Lave this turn up on the night before 
the Fourth, and spoil a feller’s pleasure. 
But I'd undertaken to see Mother through, 
and I just hung round and kept the pris- 
oner under guard. Something was on her 
mind the rest of the day. That was plain 
enough. She kept looking at Mother, and 
looking at Father, and looking at little Joe, 
and, turning away, biting her lip, and her 
eyes filling up; and once she came and 
kissed me. ‘‘Oh! Johnny!” says she. 

“You needn’t think you're pulling wool 
over my eyes, Missy,” says I. ‘“* You'd 
better think of Mother, that you’re worry- 
ing to death; and of Father, that you're 
deceiving”—just as if I’d never built a 
bonfire—‘*and not be *Oh! Johnnying’ 
me!” 

You may be bound I didn’t go to-bed 
Says I to Mother: ‘If 
you wake up in the night and find Helen 
gone, you just keep Father on the front 
doorstep till she comes back.” And I 
guess Mother didn’t go to sleep either. I 
nodded some; but I kept awake. I put 
some saucers and spoons outside the back. 
door. I said every hymn I knew and the 
multiplication table backward; and all was 
still as death, when pop went Fred Morris's 
pistol, right under the window; and pop 
went Tom Mason’s; and a bunch of fire- 
crackers began to fizz; and Ed Lander’s 
horn began to toot, he sitting on the fence. 
And I shouldn’t wonder if it made Father 
pretty mad to see they warn’t a bit afraid 
of him. He warn’t their father. But I 
never let on I heard them; though, of 
course, everybody in the house heard 
them. One would have to be dead not to 
hearthem. “It’s time now to listen for 
wheels,” says I, and I prowled about the 
house between whilces; and, when all at 
once there was a rustle on the stairs, I was 
sure Helen had heard the wheels coming 
down the lane ever so softly, if I hadn’t, 
and I bolted out the scullery window, with 
the freezerin my hand. ‘‘ Boys,” says I, 
“‘here’s some ice-cream. You just keep a 
saucerful for anybody that comes up 
with my hat on.” And they let off all 
their pistols, and I ran like a 
cat down the garden and over the wall; 
and it stood there (the hack) sure enough. 
There isn’t but one in town, you know. 
And there was the Lieutenant, creeping up 
the path to meet Helen, and thinking no- 
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body could hear anything, for the powder 
burning. 

‘‘Halloo, Dave!” saysI to the driver, 
not tooloud. ‘‘’Sthat you? Go upto the 
house and get some ice-cream. Lots up 
there.” And, of course, he said he couldn’t 
leave. ‘‘ Here,” says I, ‘‘you take my hat 
and give me yours, and I'll get on the box; 
so’s, if he comes back while you're gone, he 
won't see any difference, in the dark and 
all. Hurry now!” 

And folks don’t get ice-cream in our town 
every day, you see. There isn’t anybody 
but Mother that’s got a freezer. And it 
didn’t take him long to get down and be 
off. And then I piled one cushion on the 
other, to sit taller, and had on his high 
hat, and staid as still asa mummy. And 
down came the Lieutenant, and. down came 
Miss Helen beside him, and you couldn't 
tell which was which; and they got into 
the coach and shut the door. 

“Drive to Blissville,” says he, ‘‘and 
drive like ——!” (Blazes, you know.) And 
off I started, soft as velvet, down the lane; 
and warming up then and laying on the 
lash, and getting over the ground pretty 
near railroad speed. 

I heard the guns firing and saw the Ro- 
man candles going off, here and there and 
everywhere; but I thought I was having 
about as good a time as the rest of them, 
for Dave didn’t let us boys drive his team 
very often. "Twas a mighty hot night, 
and all the windows of the carriage were 
open. The moon had come up; but so had 
some dark thunder-clouds, hiding her. 
Once in a while, when she came out clear, 
I stooped down, to look in through the 
front. And at first they weren’t saying a 
word, and Helen sat with her head on his 
shoulder; and the next time, she was off in 
the other corner; and the next time, he was 
talking loud; and then she was crying, cry- 
ing, crying. I suppose it had begun to 
work on her that she was leaving all of us, 
and leaving us in such a way, and she 
couldn’t help crying, and her crying made 
him wrathy; or else, perhaps, she began to 
think he wasn’t quite so nice as she'd taken 
him tobe. Thinks I: “So far so good; 
and I guess it’s "most time we got to Bliss- 
ville.” And I drove round and round and 
and round, going at a precious good racket 
all the time; and at last, taking my chance 
when the cloud was pretty black over the 
moon, I turned down the short-cut by 
Turner’s brick-kiln and into our lane, and 
up the common, and stopped short at our 
own front-door. ThenI jumped down, and 
opened the carriage-door and stood half be- 
hind it. ‘‘ Blissville!” saysI. ‘‘ Here you 
are, sir!” And the Lieutenant was ont of 
the carriage and holding his-hand to her. 

‘Come, now, my darling,” says he, coax- 
ingly. 

‘‘Oh! I don’t know,” says she, hanging 
back. “‘I don’t know. I’m afraid. I 
wish—” and the next moment he spied 
me. 

“You young devil!” yells he, making 
for me. ‘‘I’ll take you by the scruff of 
your neck and ”— 

‘*No you won't,” says I; and I held my 
Fourth-of-July pistol right before his nose. 
It hadn’t any ball in it, but he didn’t know 
that; and, if he did, I guessed he wouldn’t 
care to blacken hishadsome face with pow- 
der-holes. anyway. And there wasn’t a 
word said, except Helen’s scream. But in 
another second there was a flash, and a 
crash of thunder, and down came the rain 
inariver. And the horses began to prance, 
and Father had just lighted on that feller, 
and was kicking him down the common 
and out into the street. And Mother was 
in the carriage (how she ever got inI don’t 
know), holding Helen, and kissing her, and 
helping her out, and crying with her, and 
hustling her off to bed. Dave had sprung 
to the horses’ heads, for Mother had kept 
Dave there and sent the boys off. 

** There!” says Father, coming back, ‘‘I 
guess Messer Rynder won’t come masquer- 
ading about here any more. Dave,” says 
he, ‘‘ there’s a dollar; and don’t yon say 
any more than you can help about to-night.” 

As for Miss Helen, nobody said a word 
toher. Everybody forgave her. But she 
didn’t show her face down-stairs for one 
while, you'd better believe. She was sick, 
and Mother had the doctor for her; and 
then Father took her off on a journey, 





where she'd see enough new things, Mother 
said, to put the old all out of her head; and 
she got some store-clothes, and went to the 
Museum; and when she came back she was 
just as bright and rosy and laughing as 
ever she was. Only I guess she’s told Rob 
Reynolds all about it, long before this. 
As for me, as long as Mother don’t care I 
don’t; and, you see, you know the truth. 
Everybody in the village says what a bad 
boy I was to steal Dave’s team that night; 
but Father says I’m just the right stuff, and 
I’ve got a Springfield rifle of my own, a 
real beauty, and you'll hear some music 
from it this Fourth of July. 





SUSIE’S OLD DOLLY, AND LOUIE'S 
NEW ONE. 


BY MRS. AMANDA 8, ELSEFFER. 





** Mamma, I’m ashamed of my dolly, 
She acted so naughty to-day, 
When dear Cousin Lou came to see us 
And brought her new dolly, Miss May. 


** She wouldn’t sit up and look pleasant, 
Her hair was ail tangled up too, 
Her dress was so short and so shabby, 
And she lost off her little red shoe. 


And twice she fell off of the sofa, 
And seemed to get right in the way 
When I and dear Louie were playing 
And dressing up sweet little May. 


“I think she ought not to be petted, 
And rocked in ber cradle to-night; 
She never before was so naughty, 
And never appeared such a fright. 


“ And Louie don’t think she is lovely, 
And don’t like to have her to play; 
She doesn’t see how I can bear her, 
And thinks I should give her away.” 


*“* What! give away dear little Nelly— 
Your own little dolly, my Pet, 

Because you neglected to dress her, 

And now your neglect you regret ? 


“ Supposing Mamma’s little Susie 
Were left without care for a day, 
And then her Mamma should not love her 
And willingly gtve her away ; 


“* And welcome the first little darling 
Who came to her, smiling and neat, 
In one of her prettiest dresses 
And looking so charming and sweet.” 


* My own little dolly, forgive me, 
For being 80 cruel to-day ; 
I'll love you, whatever may happen, 
And alwaysinvite you to play; 


“* And make you so neat and so pretty 
That dear Cousin Loute will say 
You are sweet, if you are not as stylish 
As her little dolly, Miss May.” 





ONE FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY ROSA GRAHAM. 








Bre flags, little flags, streamers floating 
gayly from the trees and bushes, and, scat. 
tered on all sides, groups of children, radi- 
ant in liberty-caps, sashes, and bits of sol- 
dier-gear. 

Such was the appearance the lawn pre- 
sented early that Fourth-of-July morning. 
New-comers were speeding constantly up 
through the gate, and it was evident that a 
celebration of true patriotic flavor was in 
store. 

There had been great preparations for 
this event and now, at one end of the 
lawn the little hosts and hostesses were 
busy with the bouquets which were to be 
the badges of the day and for which the 
day’s business only waited to begin. ~ 

To this end the children worked zealous- 
ly; the boys sorting the flowers, the girls’ 
deft fingers twisting them into shape. But 
an ominous silence rested on the group, 
because that in these badges only the Yan- 
kee colors must blend, and, though the bas- 
kets showed a plenty of red and white, the 
blue was fast giving out. This fact the 
master of ceremonies shortly confirmed. 

““We haven’t enough for halfa-dozen 
badges,” he said. ‘‘It's too late te hunt 
up others, and—what are we going to do?” 

“What are we going to do?” echoed the 
remainder, distressed that aught should 
lack to the glory of this great day. But 
none could solve the problem. They stood 
ruefully regarding one another, when sud- 
denly wee Peggy, the household pet, ap- 
peared upon the dismal scene. In among 
them she danced, radiant im cap and 
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streamer. A veritable Fourth-of-July angel 
she proved in their distress. 3 

‘*I know where to find some!” she cried. 
exultantly; and in a twinkling whisked 
away over the greensward toward the nook 
where she remembered yesterday to have 
seen the azure bloom. Peggy fully realized 
the importance of her mission, and swiftly 
on she trotted, till the winding path 
brought her plump upon the spot where 
the chief business of the day was to be 
transacted, and the sight of which set her 
heart to beating afresh betwixt hope and 
fear. . 

This was a broad, open space, tenanted 
by two giant trees, which bent so lov- 
ingly toward each other that their low- 
er branches met. This had been taken 
advantage of as a background and taste- 
fully draped with bunting. In front wasa 
platform and a speaker's stand, similarly 
adorned; over which, from opposite staves, 
floated twin flags, fresh and spotless from 
the maker’s hand. It was these last that 
brought Peggy toa standstill in a sort of 
wistful awe. 

‘* There’s no use! I'll never get it!” she 
murmured, sadly shaking her curly head. 
“T’ve studied, and studied, and studied; 
but I’m sureI will forget. How drea’ful 
hard Fourth of J’y is to learn!” 


It must be explained that Grandpa, who 
had planned this celebration, had offered 
these flags as prizes: the one to the older 
boy or girl who should show the best gen- 
eral knowledge of American independence, 
the circumstances under which it was 
declared and won; the other to that one of 
the smaller children who should do the 
same. Which examination, announced 
Grandpa, would be this day conducted 
and decided upc’ by a gentleman of great 
renown, 

And this was what troubled Peggy. Like 
the children generally, she had been study- 
ing fora month back. She did so hope to 
win. She did so despair. 

‘‘There’s nouse! I'll never get it!” she 
repeated. Then, suddenly remembering 
her mission, she trotted on down the road- 
way, debating who would win the prize 
flags and the mysteries of ‘Fourth of 
Jy.” 

‘‘One thing, May Argus won't,” she 
spoke, emphatically. ‘‘ Shesaid yesterday 
that she couldn’t remember, to save her 
life, whether Lexin’ton 'vas where Corn- 
wallis surrerdered or where Washin’ton 
crossed the ice. But Stamp Act, Port 
Bill, Lexin’ton—I know about them, I 
guess. Bunker’s Hill, Ti— Ti—” 


Just here Peggy spied the blue blossoms 
she had come to seek, 

‘« Ticonderoger!” she gasped, stooping to 
pluck the plentiful bloom. ‘‘I guess they 
won’t catch me there. But oh! the drea’- 
ful, drea’ful dates!” and Peggy. with a big 
sigh, turned back again up the path. 

‘Boston evacerated—Fourth of J’y—” 
Suddenly she paused, and stood staring, 
with an expression of mixed wonder, admi- 
ration, and fright. For just ahead she 
saw a tall figure, wearing a striped suit of 
red and white and a mantle of blue, plenti- 
fully studded with stars. On his heada 
crown-shaped liberty-cap, from the rim of 
which fell a shade, which, save that the 
eyes peeped out, covered his face half down 
to his long white beard. 

Peggy could scarce believe her eves. 
She was dreaming. No! There beyond 
was the flag-trimmed lawn, and the children 
racing merrily around among the trees, A 
bit she stuod bewildered, then turned pre- 
cipitately to run away. But here the tall 
man spoke: 

‘Is there anything I can do for you, wee 
maid? You called me just now, I think.” 

Somehow the voice was assuring, and 
Peggy paused. 

**I didn’t call any one. Who are you?” 
she asked, timidly. 

“‘To think you do not know me! I am 
King Fourth-of-July, of course.” 

“Fourth-of-J’y!” echoed astonished Peg. 

“The very same,” continued the tall 
man. ‘‘On the way to greet my good sub- 
jects here. As I was passing, ‘Fourth-of- 
J’y’ I heard some one say; so I thought I'd 
just stop a b:t.” 

Feggy was sorely puzzled. She had pever 
heard of a Kiag Fourth-of-July; but he 
was certainly « very delightful person, and 
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she drew nearer, curious to know what 


made his breast so fat. 

King Fourth-of-July noted. With a 
chuckle, he threw up his mantle, and showed 
his front heaped with placards of all sizes 
and shapes. 

** Stamp Act, Port Bill, Lexington,” read 
Peggy, above the huge central square on 
which was inscribed the monarch’s name, 
the date of his crowning, and the years 
through which he had reigned; and thick 
around and beneath she saw ‘ Bunker's 
Hill, Trenton, Ticonderoga,” in truth, a 
complete list of battles, memorable events, 
and their dates, down to the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown and the Peace 
Treaty of 1783. 

It was a history-book suddenly opened to 
Peggy, giving her the chance to refresh her 
memory, which she had little thought to 
have. And right well she improved it, till in 
atwinkling the cover dropped and the tall 
man disappeared, just as a noisy band of 
youngsters came screaming down the hill. 

‘‘ Peggy, Peggy Grey! Whatever are you 
about? We want those flowers, straight.” 

One moment bewildered Peggy stood 
amid the group; then ecstatically she 
rushed up the greensward, exclaiming: 

‘‘T’ve seen him! I’ve seen him! I’ve 
seen King Fourth-of-J'y!" 

The anxious bouquet makers stared. 

** You've seen King Sleep-and-Dreams!” 
spoke the master of ceremonies, 


impa- 
tiently seizing the blossoms. ‘ But you're 
here in time, thank Fortune, and the 


badges will be all right.” Aad hur 
riedly the children resumed their work, 
little mindful of Peggy, who stood soberly 
pondering Hal’s words. . 

But suddenly the great bell sounded— 
the signal for the procession to form. 
There was a hasty adjustment of badges, 
arush for places, and a loud, uproarious 
cheer ns Grandpa, in a full suit of reg- 
imentals, appeared, on horseback, on the 
acene 

That was a gala march! Grandpa -ead- 
ing, followed by the older boys, mounted 
on ponies, and an amateur drum-corps, 
with a cornet-player and flutist playing the 
national airs; then came the infantry in 
full glory, girls and boys sporting toy 
muskets and banners; and lastly the plain, 
prosy old folks, walking admiringly in the 
rear 

Thrice around the house they marched, 

shouting and cheering in true Fourth-of- 
July fervor; then on to the giant trees, 
where, with a stentorian ‘‘ Halt!” the com 
manding general dismounted and ascended 
to the speaker's stand. Immediately the 
“band struck up the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”; clear and sweetly rang out the chil- 
dren's voices; whilst Grandpa (good old- 
fashioned patriot), with uncovered head 
and tearful eyes, joincd enthusiastically in 
the strain, 

The next In order was Grandpa's speech. 
This was a glowing oration, too lengthy to 
quote, but which concluded thus: 

‘“My young friends, that you may ever 
be true American patriots is my ardent 
wish. And now I leave you to the contest, 
which, doubtless, you are eager to end. 
Be assured that the illustrious personage 
whom I have requested to act as judge will 
deal fairly by you all. Trusting that you 
will puzzle right closely his judicial ability, 
I have the honor to introduce to you” — 

But ere Grandpa could finish there 
stepped from behind one of the trees a tall 
figure, wearing a striped suit of red and 
white and a blue mantle, plentifully 
studded with stars; on his head a crown- 
shaped liberty-cap, from the rim of which 
fell a shade, which, save that the eyes 
peeped out, covered his face half down 
to his long white beard. 

Shouts of mingled admiration and won- 
der greeted this unexpected apparition; and 
at the first view Peggy capered jubilantly 
up to where Hal was standing, her black 
eyes stretched wide with delight. 

‘King Sleep-and-Dreams!” she cried, 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Didn't I tell you” — 

‘*T have the honor,” broke in Grandpa’s 
powerful voice, ‘* to introduce to you King 
Fourth-of-July, the only monarch true 
American patriots will ever own.” 

The tall man bowed in a half-comical, 
half-dignified way, and, as soon as the 
sumult would permit, said, briefly: 
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Wuart do you think of that for a picture? Do you suppose for one minute that you see everything the first time trying? Why, itis 
simply bristling with objects about which you know nothing; at least, nothing in the way of answering the definitions giver below. But we 
propose making it an object to you to find out these answers. For the three best lists the following prizes are offered: 


1. Tue INDEPENDENT for one year. 


2. ‘‘Pushing Ahead,’’ a very pretty book, by Edward A. Rand (D. Lothrop & Co.). 
3. ‘‘ My Father and I,” by Katharine M. March, one of A. D. F. Randolph & Co.’s nice stories. 


Three weeks will be allowed for answers. 


1. Aun habitual smoker. 
2. Something one likes to have over his head. 
3. (You can easily see through this.) 

4. A measure. 

5. Part of a ship. 

6. Emblems of grief. 

7. What prize-fighters often come to. 

8. Useful articles for the female head. 

9. A physician's measure. 

10. What an angry woman often does. 


THIRTY OBJECTS. 


11. A military station. 

12. An active principle of mucilage. 

18. A fleet animal (phonetic). 

14. Useful in elections (phonetic). 

15. An important part of a river. 

16. Assurance. 

17. A kind of military parade. 

18. An inducement often offered in trade. 
19. A military necessity. 

20. Seen in a careless school-boy’s book. 


21. An ending. 

22. A state (phonetic). 

23. Something that’s measured by the foot. 
24. Often taken by political orators. 

25. Part of a clock. 

26. In use in the English navy. 

27. Found at an open fireplace. (once offered. 
28. Something for which (it is said) a kingdom was 
29. A protector. 

30, A kind of cloth. 











‘‘T am happy to meet you, good subjects 
all; and I think I shall best please you by 
going straight to the business on hand— 
namely, the examination for the award of 
these beautiful flags.” 

The children had been amusedly spec- 
uluting concerning this King Fourth-of- 
July; but at this prompt reminder of the 
contest such thoughts were dropped. 
There was a hush of interest, and anxiously 
May Argus whispered to Peg: 

“T can’t remember, to save my life, 
whether Lexin’ton was where Cornwal- 
lis—” 

But the examination had begun. The 
first question was ringing crisply out on 
the air: 

‘‘What caused the American Revolu- 
tion?” 

It had been arranged that the questions 
should be asked generally; in case the one 
addressed was unable to answer, the ques- 
tion, of course, to be passed. If but a par- 
tial answer given, then those who could do 
as well or better to raise their hands; and 
so on, till the judge was sure of the best 
replies. This arrangement was somewhat 
simplified for the smaller folk. In fact, all 
was so admirable that no one could find 


fault. 
The contest was a close one; as close 


even as Grandpa had wished. The chil- 
dren generally showed a very fair acquaint- 
ance with the early struggles of our fore- 
fathers for liberty and right. The unjust 
treatment that caused them to rebel, and, 
finally, on that memorable Fourth of July, 
to declare themselves free; the after suffer- 
ings they endured to make good this step; 
their successes, defeats, and final glorious 
triumph, seemed a familiar tale. 

The examination lasted an hour. King 





Fourth-of-July spent several minutes in- 
specting his notes. Then suddenly he 
threw aside the mantle from his placarded 
breast, and, amid the applause that fol- 
lowed, said: 

‘*My young subjects, behold me in full 
royal regalia. And now I will not keep 
you in suspense. I congratulate you on 
the examination you have passed. You 
have generally done well, and I have 
striven to the best of my ability to deal 
fairly by all. But Iam sure that you will 
accept my verdict, which awards to Master 
Andrew Dayton the flag he has so honestly 
won.” 

Amid loud cheers of approval, the boy 
advanced to receive the prize. There was 
apause. Then the King continued: 

**And now for my dear little folks. 
Peggy Gray!” 

Such a shout, as delighted Peggy tripped 
up to the speaker's stand! There wasn’t 
one in that entire audience that was not 
glad that she had won. 


Miss 


“‘Miss Pegey”— began the King; but, 


oddly enough, just as he stooped to hand 
her the banner, a refractory tree-bough 
pulled up the cap and shade, and revealed 
to the astonished audience Uncle Hal— 
Uncle Hal, whom every one believed a 
hundred miles away. 

The band struck up “ Hail Columbia”; 
Grandpa, mounting, gave the return signal; 
and ina blaze of mirthful enthusiasm the 
army marched back and into the home- 
stead dining-room, where a substantial 
Fourth-of-July feast was spread. 

There followed an afternoon of varied 
pleasures; a twilight of singing, speeches, 
and fireworks; then the patriots separated 
to their homes, as happy a set of young- 
sters as anywhere America could boast. 

And Peggy—what words could tell? 








Selections, 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER CHARGES. 

WE publish Mr. Garfield’s defense made 
some years ago: 

‘*The points of agreement and difference 
between General Garfield’s testimony and 
Mr. Ames’s may thusbe stated: They agree 
that soon after the beginning of the session 
of 1867-8 Mr. Ames offered to sell General 
Garfield ten shares of Credit Mobilier stock 
at par and accrued interest; that General 
Garfield never paid him any money on that 
offer; that General Garfield never received 
a certificate of stock; that afterthe month 
of June, 1868, General Garfield never re- 
ceived, demanded, or was offered any divi- 
dend in any form on that stock. They 
also agreed that General Garfield once re- 
ceived from Mr. Ames a small sum of 
money. On the following points they disa- 
grced. Mr. Ames claims that General Gar- 
field agreed to take the stock. General Gar- 
field denies it. Mr. Ames claims that Gen- 
eral Garfield received from him $329, and 
no more, as a balance of dividends on the 
stock. General Garfield denied it, and as- 
serted that he borrowed from him $300,and 
no more, and afterward returned it; and 
that he never received anything from him 
on account of stock. 

‘*Now as to the proof. Part of the 
memoranda offered by Mr. Ames in evi- 
dence were the entrics in his diary for 1868. 
The account entered under General Gar- 
field’s name was one of three not crossed 
off, which Mr. Ames explained was because 
it had never been settled or adjusted. Here 
is the entry in full: ° 








GARFIELD. 
10 shares Credit M...........-.seeesecceessceees $1,000.00 
7 MOS. 10 GAYS.........ccccccccccescecescccsescccce 
80 per cent. bd. div., a6 97........0c.ceeeeeeeeeee = 776.00 
$267.36 
Int. to Jume QOD. ......-ccecesecevecececccececece 3.64 
Total. .......+++« Weccccocccscccerocescosscecs $271.00 
1,000 C. M. 
1,000 U. P. 


** Notwithstanding he said he had no 
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other entry in relationto Mr Garfield on 
the 22nd of January, Mr. Ames presented 
to the committee a statement of an alleged 
account with General Garfield, as follows: 


J. A. G. Dr. 
1868. To 10 shares stock Credit Mobilier of A.§1.000 
7 32) 


June 10th. To Cash. ..... 6.5.00. es ceeeerceeerceee sce 
TOCA. .c.ccccccccsscccccccceessecscceeccecscorsees mare 
1868. By dividend bonds Union Pacific Raflroad 
‘$1,000 at $0 pec Cent, less % per CONE. ....+ $776 
June lith. By dividend coileciecd for your ac 
QBUIE, once cc ccccccce conscsccsduccvecscocesecces 600 
DEO. ccccedccvecvcesseccessedeccbcescccasccctied $1,376 


«This account he claimed to have made 
up from his memorandum book; but when 
the memorandum book was subsequently 
preseuted, it was found that the account 
here quoted was not copied from it, but 
was partly made up from memory. By 
comparing this account with the entry 
made in diary, as first quoted, it will be 
seen that they are not duplicates, either in 
substance or form; and that in this ac- 
count a new element is added—namely, an 
alleged payment of $829, in cash, June 19th. 
Thisis the very element in dispute. The 
pretended proof that this sum was paid 
General Garfield is found in the production 
of a check drawn by Mr. Ames on the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. The following is the 
language of the check, as reported in the 
testimony: 

*<* June 22d, 1868. 

“*Pay O. A. or bearer three hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars aud charge to my account. 

‘© OaKES AMES.’ 

‘“«This check bears no indorsement or 
other marks than the words and figures 
given above. It was drawn on the 22d 
day of June, and, as shown by the books 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, was paid the 
same day. But, if this check was paid to 
General Garfield on the account just 
quoted, it must have been delivered to him 
three Gays before it was drawn, for the 
account says that he received payment on 
the 19th of June. 

‘*General Garfield himself has made a 
review of the whole subject, and from it 
claims that the following conclusions are 
clearly established by the evidence. 

«««That I necither purchased nor agreed 
to purchase the Credit Mobilier stock which 
Mr. Ames offered to sell me, nor did I 
receive any dividend arising from it. This 
appears not only from my own testimony, 
but from that first given by Mr. Ames, which 
is not overthrown by his subsequent state- 
ments, and is strongly confirmed by the 
fact that in the case of each of those who 
did purchase the stock there was produced 
as evidence of the sale either a certificate 
of stock, receipt of payment, a check drawn 
in the name of the payee, or entries in Mr. 
Ames’s diary of a stock account, marked, 
adjusted, and closed; but that no one of 
these evidences existed in reference to me. 
This position is further confirmed by the 
subsequent testimony of Mr. Ames, who, 
though he claimed that I did receive $329 
from him on account of stock, yet he re- 
peatedly testified that beyond that amount 
I never received or demanded any dividend; 
that none was ever offered tome nor was 
the subject alluded to in conversation. Mr. 
Ames admitted in his testimony that after 
December, 1867, the various stock and 
bond dividends amounted to an aggregate 
of more than 800 per centum, and that 
between January, 1868, and May, 1871, all 
these dividends were paid to several of 
those who purchased stock. My conduct 
was wholly inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion of such ownership, for during the year 
1869 I was borrowing money to build a 
louse in Washington, and securing my 
creditors by mortgages on my property; 
and all this time itis admitted that I re- 
ceived no dividends and claimed none. 
The attempt to prove a sale of the stock to 
me is wholly inconclusive, for it rests first 
onacheck payable to Mr. Ames himself, 
concerning which he said several times jin 
his testimony he did not know to whom it 
was paid; and, second, upon loose, undated 
entriesin his diary, which neither prove a 
sale of the stock nor any payment onit. The 
only fact from which it is possible for Mr. 
Ames to have inferred an agreement to buy 
the stock was the loan to me of $300. But 
that loan was made months before the 
check of June 22d, 1858, and was repaid in 
the winter of 1869, and after that date there 
were no transactions of any sort between 
us, and before the investigation ended Mr. 
Ames admitted that on the chief point of 
difference between us he might be mis- 
taken. , 

“That the offer which Mr. Ames made 
to me, asT understood it, was one which 

involved no wrong or impropriety. I had 
no means of knowing and had no reason for 
supposing that behind this offer to sell me 
a small] amount of stock lay hiddena scheme 
to defraud the Pacific Railroad and imperil 
the interests of the United States, and on 
the first intimation of the real nature of the 
case I declined any further consideration 
of the subject. That, whatever may have 
been the facts in the case, I stated them in 
my testimony as I have always understood 
them, and there has been no contradiction 
prevarication, nor evasion on my part.” 

In winding up his review of the whole 
matter, General Garfield uses the following 
language: ‘‘If there he a citizen of the 
United States who is willing to believe that 
for $329 I have bartered away my good 


| name and to falsehood have added perjury, 
these words are not addressed to him. If 
there be one who thinks that any part of 
my public life has been gauged on so low & 
level as these charges would place it, I do 
not address him. I address those who are 
willing to believe that it is possible for a 
man to serve the public without personal 
dishonor. I have endeavored in this review 
to point out the means by which the 
managers of a Corporation wearing the garb 
of honorable industry have robbed and 
defrauded a great national enterprise and 
attempted, by cunning and deception, for 
selfish ends, to enlist in its interests those 
who would have been the first to crush the 
attempt had their objects been known. 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


BLATCHLEY'S HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 








The most economical Freezer in the world. Will 
roduce three quarts of Ice Cream, Frozen Fruits, 
Sustards, etc., of the finest quality in every respect, 
ready for immediate use, consuming less than four 


| pounds of ice and five minutes’ time. 


PRICES. 


Family Sizes. Saloon Sizes. 


DB. cccarccosscaccecess 34 0 | Tin Cans. Cop.Cans. 
ee 5 00 | 12 qt....820 60 00 
4q . 6 00 | 20 qt.... 30 OF 2 00 
7 60 | 30 qt.... 35 00 50 00 
9 00 | 40 qt.... 40 00 56 00 








Charles G. Blatchley, 308 Market St., Phila, 


SEND FOR 
~ ustrated Catalogue. 


Conroy, Bissett & Mallesoa 


65 FULTON 8T., 
NEW YORK, 


Fine Archery, 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 











30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137, 139 Water Street, N. Y. 











Prepared aecording to the directions of FE. N. Horsford, 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 

Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 

Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 

Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 

Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on lication to f. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Previdence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists, 
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FEVER AND 
IN DISEASES” 


CURES 
AND 8K 


RES ScRor 
BiLiousness. 


34nd 
gnoAuan wa 93409 
eae anv Pa La uvan $380 


cu 
CURES 


(TRADE MARK. } : 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 
The Best REMEDY ENOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


S0L.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE. 


No. 99 Wrst Houston 8r., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
we 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 


DYSPEPSIA, 
DEAR Sm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 


' Dyepepate (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the ha 


rt potest results. 
ew doses p) my stomach in a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distressin 


pains experienced by dys 


tics after eati 
although Lt. first cau 4 


ng; and, 
occasional dizziness, this 
qaeen disappeared on my continui its use. My 
igestion is aes, | almost perfect and ny tly 


benefited. = . A. AN, 
No. West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No, 44 West 9ru St., New Yorx 
DEAR SR mee troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
mnenced the use © gout INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED, 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
he afi know the beneficial 
PURL 
ffered fro aim- 
ter taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to sooty that I am well. 
Rs. JENNIE LORD. 


FOR ‘THE BEST 
OPEN FIREPLACE GRATE, 


FOR SOFT OR HARD COAL, 


in the United States write for circulars and full in- 
formation to 


BISSELL & CO., 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 








TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather- Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, etc., ete., ete, 








J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











Thomson's Shooting and Mining Boots 





2 


The best Shooting Boot in the world. It 1s nlso the 
Regulation U, 8. Cavalry Boot, We also manufacture 
the | and Shooting Shoe. Send stamp for partic- 
ulars mention this paper. 


THOMSON & SON, 
301 broadway, New York. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


V41 Broadway. 


P.-O. Box 1016, 








THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett s Kevolv- 
ing Perch Cage fur- 
nishes will give health 
and prolong the life of 
your pet canary. It 


by 
ra every where. 

Send for circular. 

Sole manufacturers, 


JOHN 0. JEWETT 


& SONS, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 














’ RESEAT your CHAIRS. 


The Fiber Chair Seat, leath- 
er finish (brown, green, or 
-?~ maroon), +! be fastened to 
A any chair with carpet tacks 
. rass-head nails. Price, up 

to 16-in., 30c.;17 or 18-in., 42c. 


4 for each seat(in stamps orceur 
m rency), and paper pattern of 

size. Strong and handsome. 
Harwood Chair Seat Co, 
24 Washington St., Boston, or 242 Canal St., N. Y. 


ELGIN WATCHES. 
All styles, Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
$150. Chains, etc., sent C.O.D.,to hecxam- 
. Write for Catalogue to STANDARD 
AMERICAN Watcu Co., PiTTspuRGH, Pa. 


‘GREAT WESTERN 








GUN WORKS, 


Pittaburgh, 
Ia. 


| Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent ¢. o. d. for examination 











CROQUET 02 LAWN 
SETTEE, 
WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $10, 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 





&#~ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK, 
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Larm and Garden. 


fhe Agricultural Edi/or will be glad te ressive any 
Bénts or suggestions that will make this department 
mors valuable to those of our Subscribers whe are 
pecially interested. 


THE INDEPENDENT FARMER. 








BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


Tus INDEPENDENT has among ite myria@of 
readers many independent farmers; a class of 
people whose characteristics are worthy of 
special note and commendation. Some of 
their most notable traits it is our purpose to 
briefly delineate. As a rule, they are men of 
system and order, industry and enterprise, in- 
telligence and wisdom. They always look be- 
fore they leap, and are generally sure of being 
right before golpg ahead. Whether they 
inherited the broad acres they possess or 
earned them by the sweat of their brows and 
exercise of their brains, they invariably adopt 
the most approved systems of culture and 
management, while order is the polar star of 
their action. On opening the spring cam- 
paign-—the most important of all the year— 
the independent farmer leads and directs in 
person. Instead of saying to his employés 
Go and do this or that, his emphatic ejacula- 
tion is ‘Come, boys!" and the result is that 
whatever may be undertaken fs speedily and 
correctly accomplished. 

Though possessing sufficient means to em- 
ploy all the help required to perform the 
various labors on his premises, the independ- 
ent farmer rarely fails to personally superin- 
tend whenever any operation of importance i 
performed. Remembering the scriptura) in- 
junction touching the eye of the master, and 
knowing its special value among farm-laborers, 
he takes persunal cognizance of the various 
manipulations of preparing the soll, seeding, 
cultivating, harvesting, and storing or market- 
fog the crops produced. He is thus his own 
foreman or overseer, and, knowing how things 
should be done, sees that every operation is 
performed in a proper manner. Moreover, he 
provides in advance for the most important 
labors of spring, summer, and autumn. During 
the leisure of winter his plans are fully 
matured, so that when the season for action 
arrives there is no delay for lack of tools, im- 
plements, seeds, ete., or the men and teams 
required to carry on the labors of the campaign 
successfully. Hence, there is no waiting in 
the busy period, when ‘‘time is money,” for 
this or that implement or machine to be re- 
paired; nor will the important labor of plant- 
ing be deferred for lack of seed, as that has 
been provided in abundance and of good 
quality. 

In thus exercising his foresight, the inde- 
pendent farmer proves himself a true econo- 
mist, for, by avoiding all delays and providing 
against contingencies, his operations and 
estate aro managed far more profitably than 
are those of his less thoughtful and enter- 
prising fellow-husbandman. The advantages 
derivable from the always-being-ready-in-time 
system of our friend are especially apparent 
at this season, when the most pressing and 
arduous labors of the year, haying and har- 
vesting, must be performed expeditiously, yet 
carefully, im order to secure the waving grass 
and golden grain at the right time and in the 
best condition. Here, indeed, his foresight, 
prom ptness, and wise management are most 
manifest, for, when the time for action arrives, 
not a moment is lost for want of due prepara- 
tion. Knowing the exact condition of the 
forces at his command—bis laborers, teams, 
implements, and the crops, to the securing of 
which bis and their energies are te be directed 
—he proceeds with such system, order, and 
energy as to assure successful and profitable 
results. ° 

Our independent friend—like Tuz I[xpz- 
PENDENT he reads—is a thorough believer in 
progress and improvement ip all departments 
of life. He is not only a model farmer, but an 
exemplary Christian and citizen, believing as 
fully in the culture of the mind and morals as 
in that of the soil; indeed, that 

“ all that man has, had, hopes, can have, 
Past, present, and possessed, 
Are fru'ts which Culture gives, or gave, 
At Industry's behest.” 

Obedience to the commands of his Creator 
is shown in frequent acts of charity, beney- 
olence, and philanthropy toward individuals 
and community. The religious, educa- 
tional, benevolent, and progressive institu- 
tions and associations of the locality receive 
his substantial encouragement ; for upon their 
suecess depend, in a great measure, the moral 
and intellectual improvement and advance- 
ment of his own family, neighborhood, and 
the community generally. Indeed, his advice, 
influence, purse, and presence are never with- 
held from any enterprise calculated to pro- 
mote moral, mental, or physical improvement. 
Hie, therefore, lives an active, useful life, 
reslizing his indebtedness to Heaven, his re- 
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sponsibilities to bis famfly and community, 








and obligation to enbance the present and 
future well-being of his fellow-men. 

Such are some of the prominent features of 
the character of whom we have attempted to 
present ap outline. If our sketch is over- 
drawn in some points, it is, nevertheless, true 
to life in many essential particulars, correctly 
portraying, we trust, nota few rural readers 
of Tas InpEPENDENT. 

I 


KEEPING BUTTER IN SUMMER. 


In making a few notes on that subject, we 
shall try to keep in mind not the improved 


refrigerators of the town and city, but the , 


conveniences of the country, and give our ob- 
servations on the causes of poor butter, so far 
as produced by storage. 

A majority of summer butter is poor be- 
cause every condition of good batter-making 
is violated from the time the prospective cow 
is dropped till the last act of packing and 
storing the butter. And such butter, with the 
best storage in the world, would be inferior. 
But, assuming that the butter is good, the 
question of summer storage upon our prairies 
is the one before us. 

The last meeting of the Illinois State Dairy- 
men’s Association discussed the question : 

“Oan summer butter be so handled and 
packed that it will retain its freshness and 
sweetness for winter use ?’’ 

Whether butter can be thus preserved so as 
to te good, sweet old butter, without rancid- 
ity or bad flavor, is a question which we be- 
lieve can be answered in the affirmative, and 
we propose to discuss it under three headse— 
viz., as to the place of storage, the package, 
and the contents. 

1. Asto the place of storage. 

The first requirement is that it must be a 
cool place. A cellar or other apartment the 
temperature of which rises above sixty de- 
grees Fahrenheit we do not believe will keep 
butter well under any conditions. Most cel- 
lars show a temperature of sixty-five to seven- 
ty degrees. A deep cellar, protected from the 
hot rays of the sun and remaining uniformly 
below the temperature of sixty degrees, 
sweet and properly ventilated, is, without a 
doubt, one of the very best places of storage 
for butter. 

2. The package. 

Butter, to ramain sweet, no matter what the 
temperature, must be preserved from contact 
with air. In mid-winter even butter exposed 
to the air will become bad. In summer this will 
occur in much less time. The perfect butter 
package, therefore, will be air and water- 
tight. The butter must be immersed (sur- 
rounded) by very strong, pure brine; or pos- 
sibly, as some recommend, by strong brine 
with a little saltpeter and refined sugar added. 
It matters little what the shape, size, or 
material of the package is, provided this object 
is attained. As it was intimated at the begin- 
ning of this paper, butter can only remain 
sweet, and must be expected to lose a certain 
aroma and freshness of new butter. No long- 
kept butter can be expected to remain fn the 
class of fancy butter. A fancy or expensive 
package, therefore, is hardly in place in hand- 
ling butter of this grade, unless it is really 
better than a cheaper one and is so accepted 
by the trade. Now we know of no style of 
package more acceptable to the trade in butter, 
all things considered, for accomplishing the 
end desired, than the old-style oak firkin. 
Properly prepared by soaking in bot brine, 
afterward in cold, and handled in the ap- 
proved methods, we consider it quite as reli- 
able as any other, and decidedly cheaper than 
any other we know of. We express this 
opinion with our present knowledge of the 
trials made in this direction. 

8. Asto the contents. 

The first thing to be said under this head is 
that butter to keep must be good butter—but- 
ter well handled from the milking to the 
packing, and nothing but butter. It is well 
understood that rancidity comes from that in 
the butter which is not butter—from the but- 
terle acid which develops chemically and the 
development of which is greatly hastened by 
bad handling ; by the presence of casein, but- 
termiik, water, or other foreign substance, not 
butter. 

The shallow, poorly-dratned and ventilated 
cellar is the common place of storage on the 
prairie; and, if this certainty is not enough, 
there is added a taint of cabbage and onions. 
Driven to desperation, some resort to hanging 
the butter in a well. (A few have good springs.) 
The important item to the farmer for butter 
purposes is a deep cellar, not less than twelve 
feet, sides of stone and bottom well concreted. 
Windows should be arranged to give good 
ventilation, open at night and closed during 
the day. Such a cellar will vary but Httletn 
temperature. Next to the cool, dry cellar isa 
spring-house; end some prefer this te the 
cellar. A spring-house ean be cheaply eon- 
strueted near the well, and with a wind-pump 





would be easily operated. Where there is 

iderable d t from the well, the spring- 
house may be walled with stone and covered 
with dirt, making ita bank-bouse, with tile 
pipes for ventilation. All things considered, 
the deep, dry cellar, well ventilated, is the 
best for butter. 

Albert Dunlap takes up this subject, and 
treats it as follows: : 

Butter is one of the most difficult articles 
of food to keep sweet and in eatable condition. 
If we are to judge from the quantity of poor 
butter annually eaten, there are but few per- 
sons who understand how to make a good 
article, or, knowing how, do not possess the 
requisite means necessary to produce it. 

The secret of keeping butter sweet for a 
considerable time is to make a first-rate arti- 
cle, and then to keep it from absorbing odors 
from surrounding objects. It is a strong 
absorbent and its “‘sense of smell” is very 
acute. Insummer good pastures should be 
provided, with rich and suceulent grasses and 
plenty of pure water. If the pasture is scant 
and grown up with weeds, the butter will 
often have a bitter taste, caused by the cows 
feeding on weeds. Impure water will also 
affect the quality. While the ill effects may 
not be perceptible in freshly-made butter, it is 
sure to show itself after the butter has at- 
tained age. The utensils used in the dairy 
must be scrupulously clean and the atmos- 
phere of the milk-room free from impurities. 
Having satisfied yourself that you have got a 
good article of butter, procure a jar of suit- 
able size and putin a churning of butter, on 
the top of which put a damp cloth and cover 
with an inch of salt. When you have another 
churning ready, remove the cloth, put 
in your butter, and replace the cloth and salt. 
The butter should be packed solid, as the air 
is much easier excluded than when in rolls. 
Continue the above process until the jar is 
filled within an inch or two of the top; put on 
the cloth and fill in with salt. Take a box 
larger and four inches deeper than the jar, in 
the bottom of which place two inches of salt, 
put in the jar, and fill up all around the sides 
and over the top of the jar with salt, and set 
the whole in a cool place until wanted. 

Butter put up in this way will keep sweet a 
long time and cannot readily be told from 
freshly-made butter.— Farmers’ Advocate. 








CELERY CULTURE. 


CRierY has come to be a deservedly popular 
vegetable, andis finding ite way into many 
more gardens than formerly. In old times, 
when planted in trenches, its culture involved 
much labor and expense. Now the trenches 
are for the most part abandoned, and the 
plants are set in the bottom of furrows, drawn 
the same as for beets or mangolds. 

The soil best adapted to celery is a deep, 
mellow, sandy loam, rather moist in character. 
Celery will thrive, however, on drained clay 
land, if heavily manured. The soil, of what- 
ever character, should be rich and thoroughly 
pulverized. Land manured the fall previous 
makes an excellent bed. Fresh manure is in. 
jurious to the plants. It induces a rough 
growth and renders the stalk pithy, instead of 


risp. 

The usual time for setting out celery plants 
is from the middle to the last of July. The 
rows may be from four to five feet apart and 
the plants separated eight to ten inches in the 
row. If the land is in order where it is de- 
signed to finally grow the celery, there is no 
objection to transplanting directly from the 
seed-bed to the field, providing arrangements 
can be made for watering and shading the 
plants at first. As arule, however, cultt- 
vators delay the final transplanting until the 
month of July, when land previously occu- 
pied has been cleared off. If the weather is 
dry at this season, as it is Hable to be, the 
plants will require repeated waterings until 
they are well established. 

A preventive for worms in celery is a mix- 
ture of salt, soot, and-lime incorporated with 
the manure that is employed in the trenches 
or furrows. This mixture will furthermore 
promote the growth of the celery and add to 
ite quality. 

The rust on celery is attributed by many 
cultivators to the particles of earth which fall 
in among the stems during the process of hill- 
ing when there is dew or rain on the plants. 
For this reason, the old practice of earthing up 
celery plants as they grow is being gradually 
abandoned until such time as banking up is 
required for bleaching the stalks and protect- 
ing them from frosts.—N. Y. World. 


PRUNING TREE-ROOTS. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the London Garden, who 
has thoroughly experimented with root-prun- 
ing and who evidently understands well the 
subject, furnishes that journal some valuable 
information on the subject, pointing out the 
causes of failure, as wellasof success. As the 
operation is to be employed only on trees 
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whose vigorous growth {3 at the expense of 
productiveness, the mistake is sometimes 
made of root-pruning trees already too feeble, 
and thus increasing the difficulty. The tree 
becomes still more stunted and the fruit 
smaller than before. Failure has resulted 
whenever the pruning has been performed too 
late in spring or after the buds have swelled 
orexpanded. In other instances the pruning 


has been too severe, the roots being cut as 


short on large trees as on small ones, without 
judgment or discretion. The experiments 
were made on the apple and pear. A vigor 
ous apple-tree, eight or ten years old, which 
had scarcely made any fruit-buds, has done 
best when about half the roots were cut in one 
season and half three years later, by going 
half way around on opposite sides in one year 
and finishing at the next pruning, working 
two feet underneath, to sever downward roots. 
It has always answered well, also, to cut on 
such trees all the larger and longer roots 
about two and a half feet from the stem, 
leaving the smaller and weaker ones longer, 
and going half way around, as already stated. 
The operation was repeated three or four years 
later, by extending the cut circle a foot or 
two further away from thetree. By this oper- 
ation unproductive trees became completely 
studded with fruit-spurs, and afterward bore 
profusely. This shortening of the roots had 
been continued in these experiments for 
twenty years with much success, the circle of 
roots remaining greatly circumscribed. The 
best time for the work has been found to be in 
the latter part of August and beginning of 
September, when growth has nearly ceased 
and while the leaves are yet on the trees, caus- 
ing a greater increase of bloom-buds the fol- 
lowing year than when performed after the 
leaves have fallen 





A BEAUTIFUL BASKEET-PLANT. 





Tue finest hanging baskets we have ever 
seen have been of single plants of the Ivy- 
leaved Geranium. The richness and elegance 
of the foliage and the drooping or trailing 
habit of this plant are qualifications it 
possesses, rendering it eminently serviceable 
for baskets and vases. One plant is enough 
fora basket; but, except in rare cases, it will 
require more time than {fs afforded the first 
season to show in its best condition. The 
plant is easily kept over winter, and the second 
season, if attention is given by the use of 
manure-water to sustain it, the growth will be 
exuberant. There are now so many varieties 
of this plant that one has the opportunity to 
indulge his taste in selection. There are golden 
yellow-leaved ones, bronze, green with white 
margin, and one, L’Elegante, that has its 
green leaves margined with white, that fs 
tinged and streaked with pink. The colors of 
the flowers are different with each variety 
There are scarlet, and crimson, and rose, and 
pink, and white. Again there are single and 
double flowers. 

One of the best varieties for a hanging 
basket, on account of Its fine follage and free 
growth, is the double-flowered sort, Kenig 
Albert, having mauve or purplish lilac-colored 
flowers. The double flowers last much longer 
than the single ones, and this addemuch tothe 
value of the plant. For large baskets, where 
the best effect is desired in a short time, 
several of these plants of different kinds could 
be used for the margin, with other plants in 
the center.— Vick's Illustrated Magazine, 





SLIPS AND CUTTINGS. 





Cuttixes of fuchsias, zonale geranfums, 
fever-fews, smooth-leaved begonias, and many 
other plants may be easily rooted in sand. 
Fill a flower-pot with coarse, gravelly sand, 
and stick in the cuttings close to the outer 
edge and quite near together. They are fond 
of company. Press the sand tightly around 
each one, then set the pot in a saucer and 
soak it with water until it will hold no more. 
Put it in the sunshine and keep it there every 
hour of the day that you can; but never let 
the sand get dry or even approach that state. 
When aslip once withers, itis done for. In two 
weeks the cuttings should be well rooted and 
ready for transplanting into thumb-pots and 
good soil, mixed with sand. They must be 
kept shaded for a few days. After the frst 
watering they will need little if any until signs 
of growth appear. For those varieties that 
do not root so readily the safest plan is to se- 
lect a small shoot, break it half way off at the 
joint, leaving it partially attached to the pa- 
rent plant. In this waya callus is formed, 
which is the first stepin striking a cutting. 
In the meantime the slip is nourished from 
the main stock. At the end of two weeks the 
cutting may be completely severed and treated 
as described above, or planted in sandy soil 
and shaded in the ordinary manner. Cuttings 
should be kept at as even a temperature as 
possible. They will not thrive when subjected 
to extremes.— American Oulttvator, 
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ts arranging flowers in beds, the eed 
things te be avoided are: The placing of rose- 
colored or red flowers next scarlet of orange, 
or orange next yellow, biue vext violet, or 
rose next violet. On the contrary, the follow- 
ing colors harmonize: White wi "relieve any 
color (but should not be placed next yellow), 
vrange with light blue, yellow with violet, 
dark blue with orange yellow, white with pink 
or rose, and lilac with yellow. By observing 
these rules, the amateur may have his flower- 
borders vie in beauty and arrangement with 
those of greater pretensions, and even surpass 
a of them.—Am. Cultivator. 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 








This wire contains six as many barbs 
foot as any other. and is the om only fence sme is as effi- 
cient against small as uy == will 








other, is amply secu: 
fringement upon any other patent-right. 
AMERICAN FENCING CO., 234 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


MATTHEW'S nie: 


DRILL. 
The Standard of America, 


Admitted by leading Seeds 
men and Market jeners 
everywhere to_be 
perfect and reliable Drill in 
use. Bene for c ircular. ufactured onl; 

ETT & SMALL. Donntee "Mass. 


LON N HORSE-RAKE, 


















Self-Dumping. Also Hand-Dump. 


NONE SUPERIOR. 





Send for Descriptive Cireular. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 


ILION, N. ¥. 
BRADLEY'S 









WeGaeas 
SELF-DUMPING HAY-RAKE 


IS THE BEST. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars of our Reapers, Mow: 
ers, Hay-Rakes, etc. 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
(Establishea 1832.) Syracuse, N.Y. 
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«SRST 
THE DINGEE 4 & CONARD C0.’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our ferent gel eect 8 ts axing and distributing 


thes i 
Pinta wultable 08 im Pataiale We deliver hy sy 


19 for $3; 
26 for B44 ist ‘eo + 13 
gy hPa New A salt eee Culture” 6 
pages, elegan ustra 
Five Haendre udred Finest * ert. ia = 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose » Growers, West Grove, Chester F Co., Pa. 


 —— MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1961. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Ponnders sad Machiniste, 
WORDTEE & MLEMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 























One Hundred: Years Old. — 


“WALTER BAKER. & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND GOGOA, 


in their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 

being composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizcble substance, called 
theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 





Our Book of Chatnatnecsinte Becelyy. SPUN oye onete sey ates 
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“CREAMERY. 


It secures matured and ri 
It excludes “kegs dust 
has —_— for the cream and butter, and 


iN OO steam be ueed with ether fos or water en mbines camnati ddeaaae jes With 
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We have perfected a radical and valuable improve- 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
%o"nto be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
© tne dairy public. 

Itreceived the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879,in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

ine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 


Farm a: 
o Olsoular of THE 

NE N”; or to the Sole Seneiee- 

urers, PORTER BLANCHARD’S SON ‘8S, CONCORD, 

THE CHAMPION 


is the Best eee ewer in 





the Market 
Is perfectly seif- , runs 
no faster in a gale in a light 
wind, is very pow: and never 
— away while e tower 


“We furnish meomole mill at saate- 
sale ve no agent. 
Send for Catal 


POWELL OUGLASS, 
Wek Bots 


STOP! FARMERS, STOP! 


Don’t buy a Cider or Wine Mill until you have 
seen the “Farmers’ Favorite,” the best Mill in the 
market. Can be run by power or hand. Will do 
more and better work than any other for the same 
money. 








= Price, No.1, Family size............... $22 00 
“ No. 2, One-Barrel Press.......... 30 00 
“ No. 8, Three-Barrel Press........ 65 00 
Send for Circulars to 


The Higganum M'fg Corporation, 


Higganum, Conn. 





Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 





tng @ For quely we refer by Dermntesten op to the follow 





Ctivii Engineer, toago. 7 Ma. J. W. AD. 
~ 7 By Brooklyn, *!. Y.; Mr. J. 
SHEDD, late Chief Engineer Prov! Water W 
Pro » RL; Me W. H. Bi "t Sew. 
TON. tao A pe ft 5 Ee N. ¥.5 
Mr. W. IN, Chief 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 
Agenctes for ths Sale of err 6 a Pak Pipe in 


he 
ALABASTINE, 
FOR WALLS .AND CEILINGS. 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 





Made in pepe anda een of beautiful tate. 
Can be wood- well as plaster. It is 
cheaper Kalsomine. cover more ae oa 

is much more durable. 
nd eae ony SEELEY BROS., 


$2 Burling 
co., 
wo Peter ot EREEL. pAINt 
why Lt River St., Cleveland, Ohio; 
ie ae mi 


w. EB Cor 





SEERT Sus SHOEMAKER & CO., 
M. B. CHURCH, ¥ Matson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





TH STE IMPROVED WOMB ENGL 


Parties living in the country 
can have a permanent supply 
of water for farm, gardens, or 
lawns. This time and storm 
tried machine is very simplo 
and strong. Runs no faster iu 
a 25-mile than in a10-mile wind. 
We combine experience and 
experienced men to do our 
work with a perfectly sclf- 
ing mill. Will make 
estimates wherever water Is 
required and guarantce the 
work. Single and Double-Act- 
ing Pumps, Tanks, etc. Write 
to us, stating your wants. 
B.S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
or ad Callege Pipes, Kew ' Place, New York. 


EMPIRE 


Gey Farm Forges 
4 \ Y AND TOOLS. 


20 PerCent. Reduction 
in 
Thousands in use. Send 
== 3 Cents for Circular to 


Empire Forge.Co., 


COHOES, N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT 
The Best and Cheapest 


FERTILIZER, 
Buy BAUGH’S 
$25 Phosphate 
for W heat. 


BAUGH'’S FERTILIZERS HAVE STOOD FIELD TESTS 
OF 25 YEARS. 


BAUGH & SON 8, 
20 South Delaware arenes Philadelphia. 


ma and ud Northwestern 1 Railway 


an Hotel Cars. 
yof the Great Weak. Sumpoet 
It is to-day, and will lo will long 


' remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 














Itis the 


Ir Rennscus t UNDER One MANAGEMENT 


2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the tollowing Trank Liness 



































“ Chicago, Council Bluffs, and " 
“aC ag: City, v ” 
“Cc ago, Clinton, Dubu . and La 2 Line.” 
“G La Crosse, Winona, und Minnesote Line.” 
Cc , St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line.” 
“C Milwaukee, and Lake Su: Line.” 
“a Green Bay, and Marq Line.” 
only road running the Pullman 
Slee, Cars either way besween and St. 
5, Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, 
Te a only road in thew est the cele- 
Folens Hotel Cars ween 


Tickets this route are sold by alk Cou 
isin the Oalecd ater and CanmadansP°" THCkt 


Sane dite oe + se ke none . 
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STOVE POLIS 


For  vaage M of Polish, Roving Tax Labor, Cleanliness 
Durability, and cheer he 
MORSE BRC propriate. Coben, Meee 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 





cure from the ¢ Con- 

Spaen agra wae rigeatti tee hoe. 

Sat oye eee cee 

ae ry ag te 
an 

Th A in 

SOE ss ey 

$3 Speer ubeoes the ok isa Rea 

ef Serene Sais, searate 


Se on 
by all Druggists at §1 a bot- 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
WOXBURY, MASS. _ 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Botte Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground a Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New y ‘ork. Ome 150 Prout Street. 


ofr rermers and Dealers are invited to send for 
reular. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, a active. s ona reliable. Twelve qrers’ 
successful fise t to ng of the very, E atahe 
est Quality. “Bree wo be. Quality 
ard urther 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS Selling Agents. "Boston, Mass.; 

indsor, Conn.; SHA 


& 
CARPENTER, 50 South Water Street Philadelphia; 
or H. D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
elements found in each crop, Analysis will prove 
plan they contain a larger percen je ot 














nptfood elements than we cial = for a oy 
is placed on pac +o Six years’ ex 
ae 7 conclusively established t above fact. 
Send for Circular. A few good agents Wanted. 


Address 
*~MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane 8St., +» Beston, Mase. 
I ete 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, | 


Bell Founders, West Trey, N.Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES? ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Im oved 
Patent Wrentings. Catalogues free. No agen 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Soh ools, Fire Alarme, Farms, ete. F ULLY 
RRANTED. @ Tit. sent Free. 

WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 
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MEDICAL. 























(Formerly Dr. Craig's Kidney Cure.) 
Av grey separation and the only sure 
rime nthe or na ALL Widmer, Lives Di 
ver, 
Urinary Tt, ‘ ‘ 
lee menials of the highest order in proof 
of these statemen 


Hor the care of Diabetes, cal for War- 


e cure of mete ‘. id th 
clave. call for Waruer’s Bright's Bate Kidmey 


pax WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 
sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in 
Medicine every- 
where. 












CANCER 


by Da. Kings er, who has trea 
M succenafully. tren Fistuls and all ; 
; Pistu 
Leys An (— lly treated. Send for De 


Wd. teed Gl peractinge : bins, N.Y 
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Th Midas Pat ou’ 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 


FACTORIES. aweowen “CONN. 


13 J bag se t, N ¥ 
oe reet. ew 
acum ibe # ather treet ‘Sis Francisco, Cal, 


Yor Salo by all Leading Dealers. 





JOHN GIBSON, 


einai Painter and Desi ner, 


Mural Decorations for public and rivate bulldt 
in Fresco, Kalso, Banc nametic, and Oil. 4 _ 


Stained Glags for Ecclesiastical and Domestic Build. 


in 
“Agent f or MAW & CO.’8 GEOMETRICAL, MOSAIC 
anc ENC AUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, and ART TIL ES 


123 ap and 123 8. Tith Bt Litiiy ADELPHIA. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0., 


577 BROADWAY, WN. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 











Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


MANX FEEDING-BOTTLE, 


Patented July 4th, 1876, and October Sist, 1876. 
Improved Pat., Oct. 1st, 1878 
Always right side up. Every 
pest can cleaned with the 
neger. The Manx has just 
mee ee impreved, an is 
the only perfect 
Feeding-Hottic. Ask your 
druggist for it or order from 
manufacturer. Price, 50 ceuts 
Ane nts wanted. Se ond for cir. 
cular and price-list of rubber 
goods C. = DICKINSON, 349 Adams Street. 
Brooklyn, N. 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
world. Send for Deseriptive Circular and Prices to 


IRON CLAD M'’F'G CO., 22 Cliff St., N.Y. ae 


TORREY’S PATENT 
* COG-WHEEL 


Ice-Cream 
= Freezers. 


Torrey’s Door Springs. 
P.R. DUNNE, Manufacturer, 


182 Falton Street, cor. Church, New York. 


Invauio Rectinine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


xa 
Bret 


MAD =. 
Send for 


Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR (CO, NEW HAVEN, CT 


HAUTHAWAY’s 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 


THE 
Best in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D, TURNER &C0,, 


Geweva, Kane Co., Int. 
Send for Price-List. 


3. Printing Press 


Prints cards labels Ac. (Self-tmher Lp ty 
For business or pleasure, younger e gh 


vertising and it Cata 
ae, fer 8 stage. Reales a td meta 
























































a’ ory 
i A 


Lak 


you 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Of a Far-Higher Class: 


than any other proprietary medicine of ‘the day stands 


RRANT’S 


portable form 











. We ‘Manufacture in 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 


Broughams, Cahriolets, 


Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





the LATEST STYLES 








H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 









Camden, N. J. 


Ep, ESTERBROOK’ 





STEEL 
PENS. 











" Trane” knees Hammack 


PATENTED JULY 29th, 1879. 


glen... Sextet roa — m hy Beene. 


ePBidice 
ei Bindioe Psted't bear over 
gat Bina, Pounds. Discount te 


due Fhownand Clubs, Picnics, etc. 
POSTAGE, 40 CENTS. SAMPLE, $3. AGENTS 


WANTED. 


J. P. TRAVERS & SON, 


46 BEEK MAN ST., N. ¥ 


Twine House Established 1845. 





THE BAKER GUNS. 





Our $40 gun has the best twist borrels. end: 


bored reboundl locks, extension to er 
fore-end, and best material throughout. We ed 


best double gun im the world for the money, All guns 


sent on tria d guaranteed. . 
Pri e, best English Twist Barrel............/. 4 
x Damas anne RBG... 0.00 -900908 $55 to sho 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. 





A new feature In the gun line. ‘It is light and ¢om 
pact, from 8 to 10 Iba. weight. The rise is perf: ctly 
It has proved a great success forall kinus 
of shooting. An owner of this gun cannot make 
mistake, — take the wrong one when he goes 


| RET oe Ps ee Ler $75 to £250. 


L. Cc. SMITH, 8 Sele Maker of the Baker Guns, Syracuse, XN. ¥. 


SHONEVGER , 








CYMBELLA 


CONCERTO 





B, SHUNTIGES ORLA Cl, 


MANUPACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Universal Cymbella Organs 





Upright Piano-fortes. . 


RBetablished 1850, Over 54,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY, ‘ 
97 to 121 Chestnut Street. 
WA 
279 Chapel Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 
Pou innit: isms, at Pindeiphia, 
niverselle de 1473 


and. th: athe ew England 
State Agricultu Soci 


Of Bells, with pleas: ‘ects, 
as Paris the J granted us medals 


Tone, Wor! r 
also took the fret == pocmnsam in many State 
and County Fai 

Our Instruments contain more valuable 
improvements, will stand lo: = 7 


dure more in dry or damp cl 
ong ofyese good uced. 
&2~ We are the only makers that box a 
fine s stool free with each Organ and Piano. 
Ev ores ear w device for clos- 


the als. Keeping out du out dust, mice, etc. 
astrated catalogue mailed postpaid. 








CARRIAGES 


The DRAWING-ROOM COACH and the DRAWING- 
aren a es or Weacee 


ROOM COUPE, the finest des: 
ever made, and other styles 
exclusively of our own - tend Ae no 


= GOULD & C0, 


ALBABY, KY. 


Send for INustrated Circular. 


PARK BENJAMIN'S 


EXPERT OFFICE, 


49 and 50 Astor House; New York. 
Practical information and recipes in gll branches of of 


on beet» inventions and proce 
Kngineering- 


Chemical Analyses ond, Assays. 
xperts in Paten ta, 
Send for Cireular. 











{P"Speccitiens Sent on Appiication. 





NS } 
ft i \Wer 





SJ 











[July 1, 1880. 


aT Ae 
ST aan eae 








oné usteal taste are xm 


PONE an va th tne fila 
they 


ation the aiCHEST alone duauiey 


Manuf: oD 13S ie Sate h one Upricht Pianos, 
° 
"$32 ¥ahe 











for One, Twos ¢ and Tiree Horses. 
ACHINES FOR 


Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 
Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 


The machines with the improvemeuts are the result 
of more than thirty years’ careful study and experi- 


—— 
e prow prietors are the inventors, ever have been 
an & are the sole manufacturers. 
vel first to produce machines 
that. will be durable, tasty, compact, poreatste, and 
“- will run with the least t possi _~ 
e believe that we be best hi 
one the kind in the country. 
Our machines Reve’ never failed to receive the high- 
est award at all competitive exhibitions. 
Circulars and Lists free. Address as above. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTISIER 






* 
e. 
Foss 


z hed 


is gus tb bees WHEE Kee Them, 2 recommend 
Cream’ as the bi 
tions,” 


P 
without in, to the s 


§ ro., and other 
Faney Goods Dealers. “far Ft of base imitations 
which are abroad. offer $1,0C0 Reward for the 
arrest and proof o of any one selling the same. 





‘EU REKA SILK. 
Best in the 


World fer 
Hand or Ma- 

chine Sewing. 
7 Fine, Strong, 
Smooth. Full 
_. Length. 


W. & B. B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 Johu St., New York; 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF , 














PU — Ps, 
|e gg ms,* Garden 
ngines, Pump Chain and 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
cues Street Washers, 
ete 


Works Founpep rw 1882. 
arded 





For Garden and Ornamental Peseing, Poultry Runs, Runs, 
yous Ponds Aviaries Pigeon Houses, and t 
or Grape a oral Vines. 
e oe Poultry | area and how to arrange Runs 
i u a 
“Ore Retuers of fn ee A \ and see prompt at- 


ti KNER = "EVANS, 


Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay Im- 
wrters of Galvanized Wire Nettings —. 
Pene . Dealers in Patent Steel-Barb Fence Wire, 
re “West Street, New York City. 
2 Mention paper. 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Mrumar, in 1830. 


* reputation the most f ~~ — yt ~~ as 
che ete Highly recommended aaa 


ayper, WT, and; anti -malarial f oN avepepticn, coma. 
Sy ieeehane aan Iscotiens erampennaee as 
agwe. 

Ptr iadoe SON, 


PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


comtion 











* THR INDEPENDERNT"’ Press, Nos. 31 axD 33 Ross StReer, 


—— 

















